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Foreword 



The National Institute of Education (NIE), recognizing the gap between 
educational research and classroom teaching, has charged ERIC 
(Educational Resources Information Center) to go beyond its initial 
function of gathering, evaluating, indexing, and disseminating infor- 
mation to a significant new service: information transformation and 
synthesis. 

The ERIC system has already made available— through the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service— much informative data, 
including all federally funded research reports since 1956. However, if 
the findings of specific educational research are to be intelligible to 
teachers and applicable to teaching, considerable bodies of data must 
be re-evaluated, focused, translated, and molded into an essentially 
different context. Rather than resting at the point of making research 
reports readily accessible, NIE has now directed the separate ERIC 
Clearinghouses to commission from recognized authorities information 
analysis papers in specific areas. 

Each of these documents focuses on a concrete educational need. 
The paper attempts a comprehensive treatment and quahtative assess- 
ment of the pubHshed and unpublished material trends, teaching 
materials, the judgments of recognized experts in the field, reports and 
findings from various national committees and commissions. The 
author tries to answer the question, "Where are we?"; sometimes finds 
order in apparently disparate approaches; often points in new 
directions. The knowledge contained in an information analysis paper 
is a necessary foundation for reviewing existing curricula, planning 
new beginnings, and aiding the teacher in now situations. 

Findings of Research in Miscue Analysis: Classroom Implications 
offers new and influential information for classroom teachers and those 
interested in further research into the complex miental processes 
involved in reading. 

Bernard O'Donnell, Director. ERIC/RCS 
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Symbols, Abbreviations, and Other Marks Used 
in Miscue Research 



ER 
OR 

bothers 



Then he 



Expected response 
Observed response 

Longhand superscriptions denote substitulioa miscues— 
oral observed responses that differ from expected 
responses lo printed text. 

Insertion miscue (word not in printed text, added by oral 
reader). Example: Mr. Barnaby was a very^busy man. 

Circled word or words; circled period or other punctuation 
indicates omission miscue— word in printed text, omitted 
in oral reading. 

In substitution miscues, partial word plus hyphen stands 
for partial word substituted in oral reading for text word. 

Reversal miscue of words in text by oral reader 
In passages recording miscues, underlines denote regres- 
sions—portions the reader repeats in oral reading. 
(Regression codings follow.) 

Miscue corrected through regression. Example: \Then he^. . 
Miscue with unsuccessful attempt at correction through 

regression. Example^eil me what you see . . . 

Reader anticipates difficulty with a subsequent word. 



Example ^! see the toiTfor me. 

Reader abandons correct form. Reader replaces an initially 
correct response with an incorrect one. 
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Running start regression. Reader regresses not to change 
_ the part repeated but to attack material^nning up next in 

the text. Example: When his father savv@ie fawii, he said, 
"What a beauty!" 

® ith Circled letter d preceding a miscue superscription denotes 

a variation in sound, vocabulary, or grammar resulting 
from a dialect difference between the author and the 
reader. 

Nonword miscue. The reader either produces a nonword 
^ orally in place of a text word or supplies a phonemic 

(iiaU»ct variation. 

Elxamples: I sat in a large leather chair. 

What his mother^ca^ted^him depended on what 
he did last. 

Oral reader sounds out the word in ss^gments. Example: I 
guess they do have a soothing soiind. 



Stories used by the miscue research group in their studies of 
children's oral reading included the following: "Poison, by Roald 
Dahl. which appears in Adventure's in Engiish Literature. Grade 12, 
edited bv Mary R. Bowman el al. (New York: Harcourt Brace 
lovanovich. Inc.. 1968); ''Sheep Dog." by James C. Stovall. which 
appears in Widenfng Views. Book VUl by William D. Sheldon and 
Robert A N4cCracken (Boston: Allyn & Bacon. Inc.. 1966); and 
"Generation Gap," by Roger Rappaport. which appeared in Look 
magazine January 13, 1970. 
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This volume has been made possible through the cooperation of the 
Center for Expansion of Language and Thinking (CELT) and its 
members who provided technical, editorial, and financial assistance. 

The Center for Expansion of Language and Thinking, a nonprofit 
educational collective based in Tucson, Arizona, exists primarily to 
further research and innovation in education by supporting research 
in language and thinking. CELT members are educators interested in 
improving the quality of teaching and learning. This volume is 
dedicated to these fine professionals. 

The Editors 
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The Miscue Research Studies 



P. David Allon 

As chciirporson of the Division of Elementary Education at the 
University of Missouri-Kansas City, P. David Allen taught under- 
^raducite and graduate courses in reading and language arts. 

In the period UH)5 through 1974. researchers at Wayne State University 
made intensive studies of children's miscues in oral reading. Their 
research led to fresh insights into the complex mental process that 
constitutes.reading. This volume brings together for the first time the 
concepts and assumptions underlying that research, the basic research 
design, the complex nature and function of the Goodman Taxonomy of 
Oral Reading Miscues, the findings of the research, and finally its 
implications for reading instruction. 

This research summary differs from other such summaries in the 
field of reading. Individual studies are not presented in depth, nor is the 
volume laden v^ith lai^e quantities of figures and tables. The purpose of 
this summary is to clarify for the reader what oral reading miscue 
research is about. 

Hlach of the contributors was involved directly with the research. 
Ten doctoral dissertations are represented here as well as four federally 
funded projects. Other contributors were involved in areas where 
insights from the research, as well as from miscue analysis, have been 
applied to other projects. 

Fourteen doctoral studies resulted from oral reading miscue 
analysis at Wayne State alone. Researchers from all over the United 
States and Canada are now using the Goodman Taxonomy in various 
ways, and a direct application of the research can be found in the 
Residing Miscue Inventory developed by Yetta Goodman and Carol 
Burke (1972. See reference list following this article). Widespread use of 
the Oral Miscue Concept suggests that there is a general under- 
standing and acceptance of oral reading miscue analysis and its 
subsequent implications for further reading research and reading 
instruction. This is not necessarily the case. Comments this writer 
has heard, as well as references in the literature, indicate that many 
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Findings of Research in Miscue Analysis 



people in the field of reading are only vaguely aware of what this 
research is about. Many people think this research is related to a 
false concept, the "linguistic reading approach." which was prevalent in 
the sixties. Others assume that it is concerned with dialect study. Since 
these and other misconceptions exist, it is advantageous at this point to 
look back to the days when oral reading miscue analysis began to take 
on form and substance. 

The late 1950s and early 1960s were trying times for reading 
people. Criticism was rampant from all sides. Sputnik set off reper- 
cussions that affected the total educational system. Mathematics and 
science underwent radical curricular changes, and reading instruction 
did not escape unscathed. Rudolph Flesch s book, Why Johnny Can't 
llvaci also contributed to the controversy. Perhaps the prime factor in 
this ferment was concern over the ever-increasing number of urban 
children who were not learning to read. During this period, terms such 
as culturally disadvantaged and culturally deprived appeared in the 
literature as well as theories which advanced the notion of language 
deprivation (Deutsch.1963). Large sums of federal monies were spent 
on enrichment and remedial programs. In 1965. the National Council of 
Teachers of English appointed a task force with the charge to "gather 
inff)rmntion about the hundreds of independent and uncoordinated 
programs in language and reading for the disadvantaged that had 
sprung up in every part of the country" (R.Corbin and M.Crosby. 1965. 
p.v.). Apparent to members of the task force as they traveled around the 
country were the almost frantic efforts of educators looking for new and 
dynamic solutions to their problems. Some educators turned for help to 
other disciplines, including linguistics. 

Kxactly how linguists became involved with reading educators is 
probably a moot point. One effect of Flesch s book was that it 
inadvertently focused attention on the work of Leonard Bloomfield. 
Flesch mistakely referred to Bloomfield s method as a ghonic approach 
(Flesch. pp. 100-08). Bloomfield s materials used a phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence approach. The materials ultimately appeared in a book 
entitled Let's Read. A Linguistic Approach, edited by Clarence 
Barnhart (Bloomfield and Barnhart,1962). In 1963 Barnhart edited and 
published an expanded version of the original materials in a primer 
series called the Let's Read Series (Bloomfield and Barnhart, 1963). 
Other linguistic series employing similar phoneme-grapheme corres- 
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pondence approaches appeared in rapid succession. The "linguistic 

approach" was born. i j n 

This was not the only area in which linguists were involved. It 
was no accident that they were represented on the abovementioned 
NCTE task force. Many educators were concerned about the possi- 
bility that dialect differences might profoundly affect instruction 
in reading and the language arts. Consequently, some linguists 
including William Labov. Raven McDavid. and Roger Shuy became 
involved in meetings and conferences several years prior to 1965. For 
example, an important conference occurred in Bloomington, Indiana in 
19fyl. The proceedings of this conference were edited by Shuy (1965) 
and illustrate the influence that linguists interested in dialect 
differences, as well as other aspects of the nature of language, had on 
educators during that period. 

The range of topics discussed at the conference indicates that 
linguistic involvement was not limited to the issues of linguistic 
itMtlm-.s and language diversity. During this period there was ferment 
about the nature of English grammar. The concept of descriptive or 
structural grammar certainly was not revolutionary at that time 
considering the earlier important works of Sapir (1921) and Bloomfield 
(1933) as well as Fries' definitive The Structure of English (1952). The 
impact of structural linguistics on English instruction began to be elt. 
The influence of descriptive or structural linguistics on the curriculum 
is illustrated by the writings of Paul Roberts. In 1954 he published a 
college text. Understanding Grammar, which used a prescriptive or 
traditional approach to the teaching of English grammar. In 1956 his 
Patterns of English appeared for high school use. This text was based 
on a structural grammar approach, as was his programmed text, 
l/ndor.slfinding English, which was designed for college use. Later 
publications indicate a further change in Roberts thinking. 

The descriptive linguists were challenged. In 1957 a small book by 
Noam Chomsky entitled Syntactic Structures was pubUshed. Syntactic 
SlruclurfS .introduced a new theory of grammar which came to be 
known as "transformational-generative" or simply ' transformational 
grammar." This development contributed to a lively interchange 
between Chomsky and the descriptive Hnguists. not to mention a few 
traditionalists. A typical interchange was held at the University of 
Texas in 1958. as part of a series, with working papers presented by 
I H Sledd. Ralph B. Long. Henry Lee Smith, Jr.. and Noam Chomsky. 
The proceedings were published in 1962 (Third Texas Conference). 
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These developments in the area of grammar profoundly influenced 
the way in which we viewed language and how to study it. This 
influence is discussed in an important article by G. A. Miller (1962) in 
which he raises some important questions concerning the study of 
language and psychology's role in such a study. These questions were 
raised just a few years after the appearance of B, F. Skinner's Verbal 
Behavior (1957) and Chomsky's review of Skinner's work (1959)- 
Interest in the work of Vygotsky (1962), Piaget (1926, 1954), J. McV. 
Hunt (1961) was renewed, as well as in modern Soviet research, as 
represented by Luria and Yudovich (1959), All of this led to a clearer 
line of demarcation between two distinct views of psychology— 
behaviorist as opposed to cognitive. Developments added new 
dimensions to that growing area of interest, psycholinguistics, which 
had. prior to this time, a limited focus on phonological matters (Saporta, 
1961). 

A parallel, related development took place in the areas of language 
acquisition and language development. An examination of writing and 
research. 1955-65. reveals the significance of this period in terms of 
findings about language acquisition. We must begin with Jakobson and 
Halle's Fundamentals of Language (1956). Roger Brown's early contri- 
butions (1957. 1958), and proceed through the long list of researchers 
including Berko (19581 Ervin (1961), Bever (1961). Weir (1962), Mehler 

(1963) , Braine (1963). Menyuk (1963), Slobin (1963), Brown and Bellugi 

(1964) and Cazden (1965). concluding with summaries of Bellugi and 
Brown in their monograph, 7*he Acquisition of.Syntax (1964) and Smith 
and Millers The Genesis of Language (1966). The second decade, 
1965-75. was equally as productive in the field. 

Important advances were also made in the study of the language 
development of school-age children. Strickland (1962). Loban (1963), 
Ruddell (1965) and Hunt (1965) made significant contributions to this 
area, and their research had important implications for further research 
as well as for the development of better reading materials for elemen- 
tary school children. 

Finally, interesting research was conducted in the area of oral 
reading. The works of Kolers (1969, 1970). Weber (1967. 1968). and Clay 
(1967) had important implications for the study of the reading process. 

Imagine the stimulating environment of the early sixties for those 
■ involved in the study of language and readin^^. Consider the limited 
scope of linguistics concerned only with the "linguistically labeled" 
materials or dialect study. Fortunately a broader viewpoint prevailed 
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and brought scholars of diverse interests and concerns together on 
numerous occasions. Leaf through the various proceedings of the 
Project Literacy Conferences held at Cornell in 1964-65 to find this 
richness of diversity. This sharing on the part of people representing the 
various disciplines profoundly affected research in reading. The oral 
reading miscue research is one outgrowth of this interchange. 

The Wayne State Oral Reading Miscue Studies are descriptive 
studies which attempt to analyze the observed oral reading responses 
of readers within a psycholinguistic framework. The instrument used 
to provide the analysis is The Goodman Taxonomy of Reading Miscues 

whic h evolved concurrently with the studies. It should be pointed ou 
that each study and each contributor added to the Taxonomy, and as it 
now stands it' represents the combined efforts of the r^s^^J J/^^";- 
The studies discussed here were conducted in the period between 
1965 and 1974. Common to all studies are the following features: 

1 The miscues of children reading orally from an unfamiliar tex 
were analyzed. A miscue is defined as the deviation between the oral 
response of the reader and the expected response of the text. One basic 
assumption of the studies is that every response which the reader 
makes is cued in some way by the reading situation and these 
reSDonsos will vary qualitatively. 

2 A limited number of subjects were studied by each researcher. 
These are depth studies, analyzing hundreds of miscues. The fifteen 
subjects of the writer's study made 1.521 miscues. In turn, this yielded 
over 42.000 units of raw data for computer analysis. Pages three 
subjects generated 32.000 units of data. Approximately fifteen hours 
were required for each subject by the researchers to complete the 
procedure of taxonomic analysis. . . r • . ^ oil 
■i While each study may have a particular point of interest, all 
studies contain the basic psycholinguistic descriptions of the miscues 
generated in the studies. 

The organization of this volume is as follows: Carolyn Burke 
c-ompletes this Introduction with a discussion of the theoretical base for 
the research. The second section discusses in detail the major categories 

of the Taxonomy. The third deals with what was learned rom the 
research concerning the reading process, as well as implications for 
instruction, materials, and special areas V^it-ls 
appendices contain the latest Goodman Taxonomy of Reading Miscues^ 
a brief description of the or^ Reading miscue studies discussed 
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throughout the volume, and finally a bibliography of related writings. 
All of the examples used throughout the text are taken from the 
research. 

One final point should be made with regard to this book. It was 
necessary for the editors to decide whether to strive for evenness of 
style among the many contributors or to let each writers style and 
personality remain intact. We chose the latter alternative for two 
reasons. First of all, the contributors are above all colleagues and 
friends— unique individuals representing a variety of backgrounds, 
experiences, and points of view. Second, an approach recognizing 
individuality is entirely consistent with our view of language, thoug^ii. • 
and education in general. 
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Reading Miscue Research: A Theoretical Position 
Carolyn L. Burke 

An associate professor of education at Indiana University, Carolyn L. 
Burke is chairperson of the Graduate Reading Program on the 
Bioomington campus and coauthor of Reading Miscue Inventory- 
Procedure for Diagnosis and Evaluation. 

This chapter is intended to serve a purpose like that of the rough 
carpenter, who sets up the structure of a house and then lets others do 
the finishing work. Structure is the initial critical issue that must be 
examined when one is dealing udth theoretically based studies such as 
reading miscue research. 

Theoretically grounded research starts with the presuppositions 
of the investigator. Ail researchers have initial perspectives on the 
problems they study. The notion of the neutral, unprejudiced, and 
calculating, scientist who withholds judgment is truly a sterile and non- 
productivL view. 
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. Prejudgments are initial attempts to organize surface-level chaos. 
The investigator sorts any available information, however minimal or 
chaotic, into alternate logical patterns. The preferred pattern becomes 
the investigator's research design. The intent of the research is to test 
the usefulness of that preferred pattern. Each piece of data collected 
either supports the initial structure or causes the researcher to re- 
nuKiel. Reading miscue research, like all theoretically based studies, has 
not emerged without structure; it has not grown like Topsy. 

Research Imperatives and Reading 

School children have been making reading errors, and school people 
have been concerned with eradicating these errors for as long as any of 
us am remember. It is probably safe to say that, in our society, reading 
facility is the most significant single accomplishment oh which other 
accomplishments are based. 

There is a strong cultural imperative relating to the necessity of 
becoming a reader. Because of its social significance, reading has never 
suffered from a lack of concern on the part of educators, or from a lack 
of study on the part of researchers. In fact, there is a very real danger 
that when we begin to make renewed research efforts, we will retrace 
the steps of others, running around the same track again and again. 

If we are going to make new inroads into investigating reading and 
into developing instructional procedures, we must examine what 
appears to be a very familiar situation from what we hope will be a new 
perspective. 

The very familiarity of the situation sometimes misleads or stops 
researchers before they do needed in-depth probing. Reading miscue 
research has gained its perspective by focusing on the psycho- 
linguistic n-citure of the reading process. And that is what this collection 
of studies is about. 

Language, Thought and the Miscue Research 

Miscue researchers view reading as a very special manifestation of the 
language process. That is, reading is an instance of language, and a 
model of reading can be developed which will handle every piece of 
reading behavior and be compatible with a more global model of the 
language process. 

We also believe that thought and language comprise two distinct 
but definitely interrelated processes and that each of these processes 
can be modeled or represented by a structural design. Any specific piece 
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of overt behavior must either be fitted into these designs or become the 
cause for adjustments to the models. One's perspective on this inter- 
relationship influences the kinds of questions one asks about reading. 
The following three questions can act to document this influence. 

Question 1: If it is indicated thot initial speech efforts develop from 
indivisible wholes toward specialized and interchangeablf? structures, 
can a counterpart be found in the initiol reading process? We are 
familiar with the talk of young children and with their use of what 
appears to be isolated words representing whole thoughts and whole 
sentences. No mother has trouble when her child says, "water." If she 
finds him standing at the sink, she knows that her youngster means 
"Get me a drink of water," while she assumes a very different meaning 
if the comment is made while approaching a decorative fountain in a 
garden. Children's speech starts with this telescoping of whole 
thoughts; it is later, as they gain facility with oral language, that they 
are able to isolate and manipulate the linguistic features that are 
involved and to say, "I want a drink of water," or "Look at the spray of 
water." If this is true in speech, and if we view reading as an expression 
of the language process, we should be able to find some parallel in the 
initial reading process. 

Question 2: If an individual can process from three to seven 
discrete bits of data within a specified number of seconds, what limits 
are placed on the reader by the very nature of the thought process? Here 
we must look into the kind of research that deals Wilh the psychology of 
learning and developmental psychology. Much has been done recently 
to determine what controls the speed and quantity of material 
individuals can handle. Wl latever these limitations are, they have to be 
imposed on the reading ;cr jcess also. Because reading is a thought- 
related process, it conforms to the limitations of thought development 
! ^ Mce.«oiiij|5. 

Question 3; If the oral language structure of children is in the 
process of developing, what related developmental changes can we 
expect in their rtnding? If psychologists tell us that school-aged 
children, particularly ihose entering primary grades, are still develop- 
ing in the way they handle and process information, then we must 
assume that there is a carry-over into the language process. There will 
be developmental differences in the way these young children can 
process reading information. 

These questions and others have central significance in miscue 
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research. In our attempts to answer them we will draw the connection 
between theory and behavior and between thought and language. 

Tae Limits of Observable Behavior 

Instances of overt behavior, viewed in isolation from surrounding and 
impinging elements of the environment, have no intrinsic value. 
Consider a driver whose car hits the vehicle ahead. A few years ago the 
common result of such an accident would have been the awarding of a 
traffic violation along with the full responsibility and blame for the 
occurrence. The decision was based on one piece of visible evidence- 
one car hit the other. Today the police are interested in the whole 
context of the accident. Did the driver fail to keep his eyes on the road? 
Did the steering mechanism malfunction, or the brakes fail? Was his 
vision obscured? Did a pedestrian or another vehicle swerve into his 
path? Was he traveling too fast for the road conditions? Did the driver 
ahead make a sudden stop? This long list of questions is representative 
of those asked by the police, and it is not uncommon for both drivers to 
find themselves ticketed for two or more violations which the law feels 
were contributing factors to the accident. This switch in police policy 
reflects two changes in attitude: first, responsibility cannot, be 
delegated solely on the basis of an observable act, and second, an 
individual behavior or decision can seldom be singled out as the cause 
of an accident. In fact, a growing realization of the complex relationship 
between any single action and the context in which it occurs is one of 
the arguments now being used to support no-fault auto insurance. 

Both of these positions— the limits of information obtainable from 
isolated overt behaviors and the interrelationship of factors leading to 
observable occurrences— have relevance for reading research efforts. 
Consider a child who reads the word can in place of could. On the basis 
of this isolated behavior, it can be noted that the initial letters and initial 
sounds are the only elements that the two words have in common, and 
to conclude that the reader arrived at this substitution by making 
minimal use of phonic word attack-skills. Other possible contributing 
factors become evident when the substitution is examined within the 
context, of the material. 

"You could get a sponsor. 

Mr. Barnaby was impressed. "Humm/* he said, "you have an idea ot 
value." He walked around the office, thinking. "Yes. We could have a 
contest and pick a baby out of all the babies in town." 
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1) Within the sentence, the two items can and could perform the same 
grammatical function. 2) The meaning of the sentence is fully accept- 
able and has been changed only minimally in relationship to the 
tentativeness of the act. No matter how you choose to read the sentence, 
in terms of the paragraph which follows it. you've done very little to 
alter the meaning of the text. 3) Just two lines further on, »he reader 
successfully read couid when it occurred in the sentence, We cou/d have 
a contest and pick a baby out of all the babies in town. 

Within the same story this reader substituted the nonword 
philoliosiphicai for the expected response phiiosophicoi. The quality ot 
this unexpected response is very different from that of the irs one 
discussed: •■Philoilosiphicai." / shouted, it can be noted that: (1) there 
is a high degree of phonemic and graphemic similarity between the non- 
word and phiiosophicai-much higher than between can and cou/d; 
(2) the use of a nonword causes a loss of meaning; (3) the retention of the 
derivational ending indicates a retention of the grammatical tunct'on; 
and (4) when we look at the item in terms of the sentence in which it 
occurred, we become aware that the structure provided no semantic 

context cues. . , . i 

The two substitutions, can forcouid and phiioilosiphical ior philo- 
sophical, point up the fact that an individual reader will use varying 
strategies in approaching text and that this variation can be related to 
changing text circumstances. As we note and collect varying instances 
of readers strategies and categorize them with regard to the circum- 
stcinces in which they occur, we can not only begin to document the 
importance of maintaining the relationship between instances ot 
observable behavior and the whole situational context, but we can also 
begin to map the interdependence of the systems of the reading process 
The relationships we find are going to have reference only within that 
process. 

Reading as a Process r . u ;^ 

A process has to be an active ongoing interdependence of systems. It is 
not represented by any one of the systems that compose it, and it is 
something more than a collection of items. A very siniplistic com- 
parison can be drawn between the making of a sandwich and a cake. 
The sandwich is a collection of items: bread, butter, meat. They are 
brought together so that each item retains its own identity and its own 
distinctive features. These items are. in fact, recognizable in the 
sandwich as separate entitiRS. On the other hand, a cake is a compound 
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of items: flour, salt, butter, eggs, sugar, milk and baking powder. These 
items are mixed and exposed to heat so that the product acquires 
properties of taste, texture and volume that aren t directly related to 
any of the ingredients that go into the cake- All the ingredients are 
needed for a good cake, and all the systems must be present and 
functioning if the process is to operate. 

Distinctions can be made between systems which aren t function- 
ing fully and systems which are not functioning at all. A running 
automobile engine represents a second example of a process. The engine 
combines Bn electrical, a combustion, and an exhaust system. It can 
continue to run when one or more of the systems is only partially 
functioning. There can be a missing cyHnder or a dead cell in the battery 
and the process will continue, but the process stops when any one ot the 
systems breaks down entirely. With a cracked cylinder head or a dead 
battery the engine will no longer run. We can talk about a process 
operating as long as all of the relevant systems are in some way 
functioning. We can no longer talk about process when we isolate a 

system from it. ^ „4„^o 

Reading stops when any one of its three necessary systems- 
oraphophonemic. syntactic, and semantic-is segregated from the 
process For example, naming words from a list is not reading even 
though it utilizes one of the reading strategies. Words in a list lend 
themselves only to direct recognition and recall or to graphophonemic 
application. There is no environment to give list words either a 
grammatical function or a meaning. Consider the word can in the 
following list. 

use 

can 

work 

restilt 

carrots 

stop 

Is it a verb marker (I.anworknshardashecanj oranoun (buy onecan 
of vogetcblos) or a verb (Can the tomatoes first, they re the npestj? 
Whatever alternative passes through the mind of the reader is based 
solely upon a context the reader imposes. Neither recognition of a list 
item or a lack of it has any direct bearing on how that item will be 

'"'t one°stu5y. fourth-grade children were able to read correctly, 

2 4: 
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within the context of a story, two-thirds of the itenns they had nnissed on 
a word Hst (K. Goodman, 1965). In a second study, primary-aged 
children read a story in which they encountered circus eight times — 
four times as an adjective (circus bearj and four times as a noun (The 
circus is . . . j. They were much more successful in handling circus as a 
noun than they were when it appeared as an adjective (Y. Goodman, 
1971). 

When used in isolation, the graphophonemic system takes on a 
different character, a different stress. Items misread on a word list tend 
to have very high graphic (look alike) and phonemic (sound alike) 
relationships to the expected response — a much stronger relationship 
than is found when substitutions occur in the reading of continuous 
text. The number of nonwords produced in handling the list will also be 
much greater than that produced in continuous text. 

Reading tests frequently establish minimal reading situations 
which greatly impair the operation of one or more of the language 
systems. One common procedure is to introduce a sentence or short 
paragraph with one underlined word in it followed by several items, 
one of which is supposed to be a synonym for the underlined word. 

It was the largest vessel he had ever seen, 
a bottle a garment a hallway 

None of the reading systems are tested, only direct recall. The reader 
either instinctively and instantly recognizes one possible definition or 
takes an arbitrary guess of the eenie, mecnie, miney, moe variety. Its 
perfectly possible for a reader to be able to orally produce the 
expected sentence to mean. It was the largest ship he had ever seen, 
and then be confronted with the three choices. In such a case readers 
can actually leave the situation questioning their own knowledge. They 
might no longer be sure that oceangoing ships are vessels. 

Such test items are in syntactic context. No reader would question 
that the item is a noun. That cue comes both from the structure in the 
sentence and from the fact that the choices are: a bottle, a garment, and 
(I hallway (each key word being marked by a determiner). But, there is 
no reading strategy that can be applied in determining the answer to the 
question. The effective use of semantic strategies will not allow the 
reader to learn this meaning of vessel as an act of reading. It might be 
just as well, if you want to find out whether the student knows that a 
vessel can be a bottle, simply to ask the question. The task calledforby 
the test is not a reading task. A good reader can get this item wrong 
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throuRh lack of background knowledge. 

When an individual system isjsolated from the readmg process its 
functions are either distorted or destroyed. To be measured and 
examined, the language systems must be kept w.thm the context of the 
ongoing reading process. 

Author-Reader Relationships 

Reading involves an interaction between the language process ot the 
reader and the language process of the author. Readers examine a piece 
of text on the basis of the control they have of language They have 
available to them the context and the organization of their own 
lanouage systems. Authors write their texts on the basis of the.r contro 
of language and have available to them the content and organization of 
their language systems. Inevitably there are points at which he 
systems of the author and the reader don't match. When this mismatch 
is represented in the authors text, it becon>.«s possible that the reader 
will be unable to handle the unfamiliar structure. For example, an 
author might possess knowledge of one or more foreign languages 
Think of all the German and French expressions sprmkled into popular 
novels and movies and how many of these are passed over by readers/ 
listeners who do not know these languages. 

A similar situation arose for a number of the children in the miscue 
research. They were given a text to read that had the name Sven in it. 
The children had two main responses to this foreign item. O^f 8;°"P 
stressed the graphophonemic system and P^^^-ed the word seve- 
These readers inserted the necessary vowel sound to s^P^^f'^^f ' 
was. for-them. the impossible phoneme '^"'"bination represented by Sv 
and produced the nearest-sounding English item. They made this item 
conform to the letter/sound relationships of Enghsh. 

A second group of children was much more immediately attuned 
to the grammatical and semantic constraints in which this word 
appealed and they were aware that the word had to represent a man s 
name. They chose to substitute the name Steve-a choice which made 
use of all thrtie of the language systems. , j •„ „„, 

The possibility of a mismatch between author and reader .s n°' 
built only on the intrusion of foreign language influence. The whole 
concept of dialect is built around the small but regular variat.ons in the 
structures used by speakers of the same language. I" each of the follow- 
ing examples the meaning of the sentence is retained while the reader 
alters the structure toward that of his or her language. 
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I switched off the headlamps of the car. 

Stop. Wait a moment, Timber. 

I don't have any pennies. 

Freddie told how he^aU)fix@the clock. 

. . . the two telephones in^o/vvhich heldjbeen talking. 

In yet other instances a structurally ambiguous text will cause 
readers to produce predictable alternate variations. Read the following 
piece of poetry by Dylan Thomas. 

The small, furred friars squeal in the dowse of day 
In the thistle aisles, the vaulting does roister, 
Thfi horned bucks climb quick in the wood at love. 

How did you read the word d-o-e-s which occurs on the second line? 
As a verb do? As a plural noun doe? When enough readers are sampled, 
both alternatives occur. Did you fail to see the possible alternatives for 
the word until they were pointed out to you? There is nothing glaring 
about such an occurrence, nothing that causes you as reader to focus on 
your particular choice. In this situation there is nothing we can do to 
resolve which would be the right word. Dylan Thomas was probably 
not interested in telling and might not have remembered later— if he 
knew at the time he wrote it. We have to live with the mystery. 

Because there are points at which the author's and the reader's 
language systems do not match, even the most proficient and experi- 
enced readers will encounter structures and meanings with which 
they are unfamiliar or which they do not anticipate. 

Reading and Exactness 

Reading, even for the most proficient reader, is not an exact process. 
The operations of the thought process, as well as those of the language 
process, insure the occurrence of some variation. The speed at which 
proficient readers have been timed far outstrips the measured capacity 
of the brain and the nervous system to handle discrete bits of infor- 
mation. We have to conclude that reading cannot be an exact processing 
of every available graphic bit that is on the page. This simple fact has 
led researchers such as Frank. Smith (1970) to theorize mathematically 
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that readers must, of necessity, be able to handle word and phrase level 
segments of language as single units of information. We're forced to the 
conclusion that proficient readers sample and predict from the prmted 
page. The cloze procedure illustrates this theory. 

Fill in the missing items in the following structures. 

You can't teach an old dog new 



MacArthur was one old who didn't fade away. 

This act could have the gravest 

The last item requires more thought than the first two because there 
are simply more possibilities. The first sentence happens to be a 
phrase with which we're familiar. In the second sentence we remem- 
bered, "Old soldiers never die. they just fade away." Then we 
processed the information in relationship to the fact that MacArthur 
was an old soldier, so that we came to the situation with some back- 
ground of information and we related that information to the structure 
provided. In the last instance there were several suitable alternatives 
which fit within the grammatical structure— consequences, results, 
effect. However, regardless of the specific item selected by any 
individual reader, the chosen words will most likely be synonyms.The 
cloze procedure operates because reading employs sampling and 
guessing procedures based upon a person's experiential background 
and intuitive use of language structures. 

Examining the Reading Process 

So far, we have attempted to build two major propositions, first, 
that a process will operate only when all of its systems are function- 
ing: second, that reading as a process will always involve some 
variations from the printed text. Given these two propositions, we can 
now consider the relative significance of reading variations. 

When things go as planned, it is very difficult to note the 
functioning of the involved factors. Can we assume that a driver was 
careful i)ecause his trip didn't end in an accident? In fact, the happy 
ending to the trip might be attributed to light traffic, fair weather, good 
roads, and other drivers staying out of his way. We can't, on the basis of 
expectation alone, build a foundation for understanding how a system 
is operating or what the scope of a process is. When a reader produces 
exactly what is expected, we have no way of knowing what systems or 
strategies are being employed. When a reader produces the expected 
responses, we do not know what words she recognizes by sight or for 
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which ones she applies available reading strategies. All we know is that 
the reader produced what we expected to hear. 

When things don't go as planned, we are provided with a window 
into the functioning of the reading process. We can ask which language 
cues were available to be applied^in this circumstance, and which 
cues were actually used by the reader. We assume that thn driver 
applies the same general driving strategies on the accident-free days as 
on the day of an accident. We assume that the reader applies the same 
general strategies to text in the instances in which expected responses 
are produced as in the production of unexpected responses. Unexpected 
responses to print— reading miscues— become the focus of our atten- 
tion. If we collect and categorize reading miscues, we will be able to 
outline the reading process and to evaluate the effectiveness of 
individual readers. 

Miscue Research Procedures 

In collecting miscues we are under several restrictions. We want 
miscues to reflect the strategies a reader employs when faced with 
unfamiliar material. We want the situation to be one in which the reader 
is reading for meaning and must rely only upon his or her own resources 
in handling the material. 

To this end the students in reading miscue research studies are 
given stories which ihey have never before seen, and are asked for an 
uninterrupted oral reading. They are told they will receive no help 
during the reading and that they must handle all unknown words or 
troublesome structures without aid. The students are also aware, prior 
to their reading, that they will be asked to retell the story in their own 
words upon completion of the task. 

Rending is a fleeting experience, yet miscues must be preserved in 
the context of their original environment. To this end, we audio- or 
videotape each of the reading and retelling sessions and develop a 
worksheet of the lexlmarked with the reader's miscues. 

My Brother Is a Genius 

0101 "If it bothers you to think of it as baby sitting, my father said. 

0102 don't think of it as baby sitting^liink of it as homework. Part 

0103 of your ^nicaTTo n) You just happRn to do your studying in the room 
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0104 where your baby brother is sleeping, that's all." He\ielped my mother 

0105 with her coat, and then they were gone. 

0201 So education it was! I opened the dictionary and picked out a 

0202 word that sounded good. "Philosophical!" I yelled. Might as well 

0203 Study word meanings first. "Philosophical: showing calmness and 

0204 ^ourage)in the face of ill fortune." I mean I reall/yelled it. I guess a 

0205 fellow has to work off Steam once in a while. 

In categorizing the miscues we are under several restraints. We 
must attempt to determine, for each miscue, all of the possible con- 
tributing factors without arbitrarily assigning any one causal 
relationship. Our measures must reflect the operations and inter- 
actions of the three language systems. At the same time we have to 
develop measures which have internal consistency and the breadth to 
handle all possible occurrences. We must know that we can deal with 
all of the variations that occur between the least proficient beginning 
reader and the most sophisticated adult reader. And finally, we must 
have an organization that will allow us to manipulate large quantities 
of data, knowing that individuals during the reading session can 
produce anywhere from thirty to three hundred miscues. 

To this end, the Goodman Taxonomy of Reading Miscues has 
been developed. (See Appendix A.) The Taxonomy consists of approx- 
imately nineteen questions, with each quest, involving from four to 
twelve possible responses. 

Sets of questions from the Taxonomy attempt to tap the specific 
operations of an individual system. For example, several questions 
from the Taxonomy pertain to the syntactic structure of language: 

Taxonomy Questions 

18 

What i.s the grammatical function of the text word involved in the 

mi.scue? 

19 

What is the grammatical function of the miscue? 
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12. 13. 14. 15, 16 

Which of the various syntactic levels— word, phrase, or clause- 
are involved as a result of the miscue? 

What is thR synlactic accfiptability of the sentence when it is read 
with the miscue in it? 

How great a syntactic change has the text structure undergone? 

Still other sets of questions tap the graphophonemic system (3,4.5, 11 ) 
and the semantic system (1, 7. 10. 17). 

Each miscue is examined in terms of all nineteen of the Taxonomy 
questions, so that we can make statements about: (1) an individual 
miscue s relationship to the text, (2) a miscue's relationship to other 
miscues that are made, (3) the varying influence of the language 
systems on the miscues. and (4) the degree to which the reading 
process is disrupted.* 

The operation of the reading/writing process can be viewed as 
three-dimensional- with the graphic material and the processes of the 
language being intersected by the reader/author. The individual ques- 
tions of the Taxonomy always represent at least a two-dimensional 
perspective. One of the participants— reader or author— is set against 
one of the systems. The third dimension is added when comparisons are 
made and relationships drawn between the Taxonomy questions. 

The analysis is an in-depth probe which attempts to explore and 
to measure the quality of the variations which can occur during 
reading. To provide such information, the coding of the individual 
questions of the Taxonomy is statistically interrelated. For example: 

1 . The miscues made by each reader are calculated to determine the 
number of miscues occurring per hundred words. The miscues per 
hundred words can then be compared against such figures as the 
percentages of miscues that the reader corrects or that are syntactically 
and semantically acceptable. In this way we begin to develop the 
relationship between the qualitative and quanitative aspects of miscue 
occurrences. 

2. The same process operates in terms of grammatical functions. 
Once we've decided the grammatical function of the miscues, we can get 



*Al this writing, thfi basic Taxonomy has gone through more than ten mod if icat ions. 
Also, for ihe purposes of any one sliuiy. individual categories have been modiliecl. 
inserted, or deleted. 
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some notion of the reader's tendency to retain the grammatical function 
of the text, i.e., to substitute a verb for a verb, a noun for a noun. etc. We 
can develop that information for the individual reader, and for groups 
as a whole, and begin to look at one reader's retention of grammatical 
function, in relation to what the "average" looks like for other readers of 
the same age and proficiency. 

The coding of one reader's miscues will produce a profile ot the 
reading strategies employed. The coding of an age or developmental 
group will begin to delineate a developmental pattern in relationship to 
the individual variations that exist within a group. The coding of 
differing groups will begin to delineate the parameters of the reading 
process. It is ourabihty to apply the consistent format of the Taxonomy 
of Read ing Miscues to the miscues of all readers— regardless of age 
and/or proficiency— which allows for the comparison of such fmdmgs. 
Aside from the findings we are producing as a research team, the 
Taxonomy itself was one of the first significant products. 
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The omergonce and expansion of reading misxue research has been 
accompanied by the development of the instrument used in categor- 
izing the miscues. The Goodman Taxonomy of Reading Miscues 
provides the researcher with a means of investigating miscues in hght 
of all parts of the language system— graphophonic. syntactic and 
semantic. And within each of the three substructures the Taxonomy 
invfjslignte.s various dimensions of that individual structure. 

The questions in the Taxonomy are designed to describe each 
niiscue in linguistic detail and finally to determine to what degree it 
affects the reading process. 

The Goodman Taxonomy can be used to code and analyze m depth 
the miscues of the beginning reader as well as the experienced, the inept 
redder as well as the proficient, and readers from diverse linguistic 
backgrounds. 

The fleveloping nature of the Goodman Taxonomy is significant. It 
has been altered and adapted in order to fulfill the needs of specific 
resuiirab problems. Subsequent changes and redefinitions by future 
researchers into the process of reading are expected. 

Thfj purpose of this section is to acquaint the reader with each 
niu/or category of the Taxonomy. Each portion deals not only with 
specific classifications and coding procedures but also with the 
background and ' assumptions underlying each category. In some 
instances, categories dealing with similar aspects of the research, i.e.. 
seniuntic tict:f.'ptability and semantic change, are grouped together for 
discussion. 

It is suggested that the reader refer to the Taxonomy in Appendix 
A while reading this section, in order to get a more complete 
understunding of the research instrument used in the oral reading 
uuscuf? sfuflies. 
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Helen A. Martellock 

The principal of Field Elementary School. Detroit. Helen A. Martellock 
has done research on the oral and written language of middle school 
children. 

Background and Assumptions 

Correction is that category in the Goodman Taxonomy of miscues 
which is used to determine what a reader does with a miscue in oral 
reading. When readers correct, they are indicating they recognize that 
they have made a miscue and that they have the necessary competen- 
cies and strategies to correct the miscue. 

Correction attempts by a reader indicate that reading is a process 
of scanning and guessing. As the reader processes the material, he or 
she is required to anticipate what will come next. Often when the guess 
does not produce a meaningful utterance, the reader finds a need to 
correct. This is also true when the reader's guess produces an utterance 
which does not fit syntactically with the material being read. 

Correction is a natural part of the reading process and is indicative 
of the strengths the reader has. Correction attempts indicate that the 
reader has command of the basic structures of his language. They also 
indicate that the reader is getting meaning from print. When the reading 
attempt fails to produce meaning for the reader, he goes back or 
regresses, and corrects for meaning. 

The Taxonomy 

Correction attempts are coded as follows in the Taxonomy. 

0 No correction is allempled. 

1 The miscue is corrected. 

2 An original correct response is abandoned in favor of an 
incorrect one. 

9 An unsuccessful attempt is made at correcting the miscue. 

When this information is coded for each miscue. it is then possible 
to co.npare the data with the information gathered from other levels of 
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analysis in the Taxonomy and draw appropriate conclusions and 
inferences with regard to a number of variables. Such an analysis 
permits answers to questions such as the following: 

1. Is correction related to syntactic acceptability? If so, to what 
degree? 

2. Is correction related to semantic acceptability? If so. to what 
degree? 

3. Do miscues caused by dialect divergence between the reader and 
the author result in correction atliimpts? 

4. What types of miscues more frequently produce correction 
attempts? 

5. Is correction related to reading material selection? 

When correction phenomena are studied in relation to the other 
categories of the Taxonciny it is possible to gather much information 
about the strengths of an individual reader. 

It is also possible to make inferences about reading instruction 
for a group, based on analysis of the reading behavior of a defined 
population. 

With this kind of information, it is possible to devise instructional 
strategies which will strengthen the reading behavior of individuals, 
to provide insights into general reading instruction and to set up 
guidelines for the production and selection of reading /materials and 
programs. 



Dialect 

Louise J. Jensen 

An associate professor of English at Cahfornia State University. Chico, 
Louise J. Jensen is director of the Learning Resources and Tutorial 
Center on that campus and teaches undergraduate and graduate 
courses in linguistics and applied linguistics. 

Proiogue 

When talking with a group of people recently I happened to mention 
that I had read The French Lieutenant's Woman. I pronounced 
"lieutenant" as /leftenant/. My friends had a laugh at my Canadian 
dialect and informed me that the pronunciation of lieutenont is 
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/lutenant/. No matter how the word is pronounced we had all read the 
same book and derived meaning from it.The interesting fact in this case 
is that lohn Knowles, the author of The French Lieiilenanl s Woman is 
British and his pronunciation of iieulenanl corresponds with mine. I am 
coming closer to an "accurate" rendition of his text in terms of pro- 
nunciation than most American readers are. I am sure you would rather 
believe, and rightly so, that the pronunciation which is natural to your 
spoken language is the one that will carry the most meaning for you. 

A similar phenomenon occurs with Anthony Burgess A UocR- 
work Orange. In one place he says the sun .shone brighliy. Again this is 
a British author. His pronunciation of shone has what is sometimes 
callfid a .short o or /o/ in phonemic transcription. You probably read it 
as .shone with a long o or /o/. How much meaning did you lose by 
saying .shone instead of shone? What if you had said shSne? You 
probably would have lost meaning. 

Background and Assumptions 

Written language does not correspond to anyone s dialect. Spoken 
language and written language are different in many ways. The closer 
readers can come to their own spoken language in their reading the 
more likely they are to derive meaning from what they read. 

Dialects differ from one another in at least three systems: the 
phonological, grammatical and lexical or vocabulary systems. 
1. Phonological. This is the pronunciation system, sometimes called 
"accent." The examples given above, shone and iieulenanl, are exam- 
ples of phonological differences. 

2 Grammatical. Grammatical differences include inflectional end- 
ings, sentence structure, etc. Some examples are the past tense of divo, 
is it dived or dove? In some dialects it is quite regular to count one 
crayon, two crayon, three crayon. ,,• u. . 

3. Lexical. This involves our vocabulary choices: Headlights vs. 
headlamps, pop vs. soda, etc. r j- i , 

In the early stages of the research the three kinds of dialect 
differences were coded. It soon became apparent, however, that the 
phonological differences were not important to reading with meaning. 
In fact, the more natural the pronunciation, the more likely the children 
would understand what they read. Consequently, phonological ditler- 
ences are no longer coded in the main research. There are still some sub- 
studies where pronunciation is looked at in detail, but for reading in 
general it seems a rather insignificant factor. 
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Grammatical differences are coded. Even this practice is being 
questioned. 

The Taxonomy , . , „ 

What happens when we code a dialect miscue? Phonological diller- 
ences are marked but are not coded. With the other miscues we work 
across the taxonomy categories and ask questions such as. Is this a 
grammatical sentence Within the reader's dialect?" By grammatical we 
are not talking in some prescriptive sense but rather. "Is this a possible 
structure within the speakers dialect?" He ain't got no money then, 
would be grammatical in the dialect of one who could and would say 

that sentence. , ,. , , 

We also ask. "Does this sentence have meaning within the dialect 
of the speaker?" Our teacher say if you know how to think etc. How 
much is the meaning changed for the reader by the miscue? 

Lexical dialect differences occur less frequently in reading and are 
examined in terms of grammar and meaning. One famihar example 
from the research: He swung the car around so the headlamps would 
not shine in the window. Most readers read this as He swung the car 
around so the headlights would not shine in the window Again the 
substitution does not change meaning; the reader has simply switched 
to an alternate surface structure. 

In examining data such as this in terms of meaning change, it 
becomes obvious that the dialect "problem" is not the problem we once 
believed it to be. When the teacher is aware that a translation to the 
dialect of the reader is an indication of a proficient processing of mean- 
ing, he or she will be better able to facilitate the reading of children with 
varied dialects. 



Graphic and Phonemic Proximity 

Anne Gilleland Harris , , u „ 

At Southern Illinois University. EdwardsviUe. Anne Gilleland Harris 
has taught graduate and undergraduate courses in the teaching ot 
reading. In 1975, she worked with a group of students in SIUs new 
Teacher Corps Program. 
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Background and Assumptions 

The graphic and phonemic proximity categories measure the degree ot 
similarity between what a reader actually says and the text words.Text 
and actual responses are compared in terms of word configuration and 
sound similarity. 

It is useful to consider the two categories together for several 

reasons: , • c y u 

1. There is a relationship between the important sounds m bnglisn 
and the limited number of symbols used to represent them; however, 
the relationship is not a simple one-to-one matching process. Rather, 
graphic and phonemic cue systems represent two sides of the same 
coin. The phonemes of oral language combine to form units of meanmg; 
these sound symbols are combined, in turn, to convey the thoughts and 
ideas of a speaker. Likewise, the graphic symbols of written language 
are combined to convey the ideas of an author. Both graphic and 
phonemic cues, then, exist at the siirface level and fulfill similar 
purposes in their respective mediums. 

2. Beginning readers come to the reading task as competent language 
users. One of their tasks is to discover the relationships between the 
graphic cue system and their own highly developed phonemic system. 

3. Teaching techniques which stress phonics, structural analysis 
and word attack skills attempt to match graphic cues with sound cues. 

At the same time it is equally important to examine graphic and 
sound proximities separately. This is so for the following. reasons: 
1 . Obvious relationships between sound symbols and printed sym- 
bols are tenuous at best. . i l i 

2 Graphic display begins the oral reading process while the ora 
response represents a tentative sort of conclusion. Between the initial 
sampling of graphic cues and the tentative conclusion-or oral response 
-a number of factors can intervene and influence the oral response^ 

3 Teachers' manuals do not usually recognize the highly developed 
and complex phonemic system po:, essed by readers. In fact, teachers 
manuals and other instructional materials encourage teachers to teach 
children "their sounds." The Goodman Taxonomy separates the 
phonemic category from the graphic category to discover how the two 
systems are actually used by readers. 

The Taxonomy 

The Goodman Taxonomy, then, uses two separate but comparable 
categories to study the graphic and sound proximities of miscues. The 
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phononiic proximity category and the; j^raphic proximity category are 
arnin^ed as follows; 



Phonemic Proximity 



Graphic Proximity 



Little or No Proximity 



no similnrity 
sooKj conimon sounds 
single key sound in conjmon 
end portions in common 



0 no similarity 

1 some common letters 

2 single key letter in common 

3 end portions are similar 



Moderate Proximity 

i)e)ijinning portion in common 4 beginning portions are similar 



common beginning and 
middle portions 
Common beginning and 
end portions 



5 beginning and middle 

portions are similar 
fi beginning and end 
portions are similar 



High Proximity 



7 beginning, middle and end 
portions are similar 

H differ by a single vowel or 
consonant or vowel cluster 
or, there is a morpho- 
phonemic difference 
or, there is an into- 
national shift 

9 homophones 



beginning, middle and end 
portions are similar or, 
there is a reversal of 
three or more letters 
single grapheme difference 
or, a reversal of two letters 
homographs 



Each category includes a scale v^hich runs from a lov^ of zero or no 
similarity to a high of nine or total matching. Research done by Hanna. 
Hanna, Hodges and Rudorf contributed to the determination of levels 
u^ithin each category. That is, the categories are research-based and are 
as comparable at each level as present knov^ledge permits. 

Since the graphic and phonemic scales are separate, comparisons 
of a miscues graphic and phonemic proximities to text words are 
possible. For example, a reader who substitutes Sally for her has made a 
substitution that is zero on both the graphic and phonemic scales. If the 
name Clordo is substituted for Claribnl the substitution is of moderate 
proximity in both the phonemic and graphic categories. Homophones 
(e.g., deor for door) and homographs [e.g., read/ rid/ and read/rEd/) are 
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^rii[)hi(: and sound prnximilios of rniHCiHis s{)ni(;tinuiH ditTcr IVnm (lach 
f)\hv.v as th(! I'ollovvin^ (jxanipUis illuslratn: 



Text Oral Sound Graphic 

Word Reading Similarity Similarity 

said iifid l(nv m(Kl(;nilo 

aparlniRnt anptirtiiKinl hi«h hifih 

imperil imperial high high 

oik; in(?mh<;r low low 



In addition to the /.em-to-nint; prujj;rL\ssion of ea{:h scale, there is a 
hlank ratn^ory. The phonemic and graphic proximities of some 
misciHis cannot be mtjasured. Only word-for-word substitution mis- 
cues arc; accommodated by the two categories. Omissions of words, 
insertions of words, and phrase and clause level substitutions cannot 
be accommodated by the two categories. Examples of such miscues are 
tiitj following: 

Blank Category 

Text: "Hen; lake one," said the mnn. 
Reader; "Here one," said the man. 

Text; \\v. knew Tom would b(» bank soon, 
tKoX 

Rtjader: He knew Tom would be bank soon. 
Text: suck the venom out 
Reader: suck out tbe venom 
TexC all of them 
Reader; all the men 

Th(; zero category and the comparability of the two scales 
permit analyses of the relative strengths of the sound and graphic 
cueing systems. The mean graphic proximity level can be com- 
puted and c{)mpared with the mean phonemic proximity level. 
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Syntactic Acceptability, Syntactic Change, and Transformations 

Catherine Buck Montoro 

A doctoral student in the School of Education. University of California 
at Los Angeles. Catherine Buck Montoro has taught English as a second 
language to both children and adults. 

Background and Assumption 

An important assumption behind the Taxonomy is that any sentence 
may be examined from two points of view: we may examine both its 
syntactic organization and its semantic organization, both its grammar 
• and its meaning. The syntactic and semantic components of a language 
are virtually inseparable, and they are dependent upon each other in the 
most profound ways. The Goodman Taxonomy does, in fact, accom- 
modate to this reality in several of its categories. However, when we 
consider the acceptability of a sentence and whatever changes the 
reader may have made, it is most useful to make an arbitrary separa- 
tion of sentence grammar from sentence meaning. Syntax and seman- 
tics are examined separately because readers can and do produce very 
grammatical nonsense. For example; 

Two burros, their long grey ears sagging in drowsiness, stood in the 
midst of the sheep. 

We know it is also possible for a reader to alter the grammar of a 
sentence consi;ierably, without damaging semanUe acceptability. For 
example: / 

He was surprised that the little fawn didn't run away. 

He lifted his head wearily and talked to his dog. as all herders do. 

It is for this reason that acceptability and change are two separate 
categories in the Taxonomy. Each category includes a scale of 
values which enables us to determine just how acceptable and how 
greatly changed the reader's sentence is. 

The Taxonomy 

Having made these generalizations, lets turn exclusively to the 
acceptability category for a moment. Recall that the grammaticality of 
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any sentence is determined with reference to the reader's own dialect. 
Recall also that the reader has available the option to correct his 
miscues or to press on. Given this option, then, the entirety of the 
sentence which the reader has produced must be read, with all of his 
uncorrected miscues intact. It has been stated that the previous two 
sentences are fully acceptable grammatically, but now imagine that the 
first sentence had been read like this, as it was. in fact, by one reader. 

He was surprised that the little fawn didn't run away. 

The sentence is no longer fully acceptable, because the miscuehe 
has rendered it ungrammatical. In fact, according to the Taxonomy, 
both miscues must be coded as only partially acceptable: The miscue he 
forms an acceptable grammatical structure with the prior portion of the 
text, and the miscues frightened deer ran with that part of the text 
which follows. 

Having briefly established both complete and partial acceptabil- 
ity, let s examine these sentences. 

His eyes fcaught sightj of a red jacket. 

They packed Mother Whitemoon's baskets carefully. 

It is here that we reach the bottom of our acceptability scale, for the 
miscues are acceptable neither with the prior nor the following 
portions of the text. Our reader has. from one point of view, destroyed 
the syntax of the text. 

Before the extent to which these readers have altered the 
structure of the sentence is determined, it is necessary to examine the 
changes from a qualitative, rather than any quantitative, point of view. 
By qualitative, we mean. What kind of syntactic change— if any— has 
the readers miscue produced? The questiof> What kind of change? is 
dealt with in the category called transformations. 

Many miscues produced by readers do not necessarily cause any 
fundamental change in the grammatical structure of the sentence. 

lUtr f?yns hjjcame soft with prido and affection. 

(I lappily./lHi nm\ 
Other miscues affect syntax more deeply. 
She put on a(T)ri^ht)cotton dress. 
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She often heard coyotes singing a protest from distant ridges. 

The readers who produced the two miscues in the first pair of 
sentences made surface structure changes only, but the readers who 
produced the miscues in the second pair of sentences moved through 
different deep structures to generate something new. It is only these 
deeper level changes which shall be called transformations. 

Since the Goodman model of reading is based firmly upon the 
notion that a reader reaches down into this deeper level of structure in 
order to extract meaning from what she reads, this distinction between 
the deep and surface structure changes is a particularly significant one. 
Not all transformational grammarians would agree with the unde- 
niably arbitrary nature of this distinction in some cases— that is, which 
miscues actually do cause a true transformation and which do not. But 
then, not all transformational grammarians concern themselves with 
either the purpose or the application of reading miscue research, with 
real children reading real language. 

If the transformation category enables the researcher to answer 
the question. "What kind of change has occurred?" then there must be 
other alternative responses available in addition to the two just 
mentioned. Deep and surface structure changes are not the only 
possibilities. A third is that the read(;r deviated from the text because 
the author had produced a structure which was either unusual or 
impossible within the reader s dialect. 

Then he notice^ that this ontQleg was broken. 

These miscues represent just such a dialectal adjustment on the part of 
the reader. The deep structure of the authors sentence and the deep 
structure of the reader's sentence are the same, but the two surface 
structures are generated by two different sets of rules. 

A fourth possible response to the question. "What kind of change? 
is that the reader failed to reach the deep structure of the text and also 
failed to produce one of his own. 

His eyes {caught sigh^ of a red jacket. 

This miscue has destroyed the author s syntax and shows no evidence 
of moving toward anything that could possibly be called grammatical. 

Up to this point the followingquestionshavebeen asked: (1) Is the 
readers miscue grammatically acceptable? completely? only partially? 
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or not at all? and (2) Does the reader's miscue cause a transformation, 
that is. is the reader moving through the same deep structure, or 
through one different from the author's? 

A third question must be asked: Just how much has the reader 
altered the text? Since this category— syntactic change-analyzes the 
structure which the reader has created, it is logical that this category ' 
should be used only when the reader has in fact generated an acceptable 
sentence. Stated more explicitly, syntactic change is coded only when 
the reader's miscue has produced a grammatical sentence. 

Because of the generative, creative quality of language, the reader 
is capable of altering the text in an infinite number of ways. Because of 
these infinite possibilities, a much longer scale of values is needed in the 
syntactic change category than in the acceptability category. There are 
nine possibilities in the syntactic change category. Rather than 
illustrate all nine categories, we consider four miscues which illustrate 
very different degrees of syntactic change. 

When Spiro Agnew fires his speechwriter . . . 
It should be noted that no grammatical change has occurred. This 
would be coded as a 9. 

He wanted to go back to school. 

There is a t:hange in person, tense or number of the observed response, 
so this miscue would be coded as a 7. 
He had a (horse-dra wn)carriage. 

There is a major change within the structure of the phrase, in this 
case, the deletion of an embedded clause that was drawn by o horse. 
This would be coded as a 5. 

(where did jit bile you? 
The syntax of the observed response and the expected response are 
unrelated. The miscue is coded as a 0. 

In summary, three questions regarding a miscue and syntax are 
asked (1) For .syntactic acceptability: Is the sentence still grammati- 
ral'^ (2) For transformations: What kind of change has occurred? (3) 
For syntactic change: To what extent has the reader's miscue altered 
the syntax of the text? 
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Semantic Acceptability and Semantic Change 

William D. Page 

The director of the Experienced Teacher Reading Programs at the 
University of Chicago, William D. Page is an assistant professor in the 
Department of Education. He teaches graduate courses in reading, 
language arts, research and philosophy of education. 

Background and Assumptions 

In linguistics, semantics is the study of meaning. In miscue research, 
reading is viewed as a process which includes attempts to reconstruct 
the author's meanings (K. Goodman, 1970). The study of meaning in 
reading has not been popular lately. Emphasis has been on code 
cracking and phonics. Perhaps this lack of emphasis on meaning 
reflects the disfavor with meaning that is exhibited by psychology (I. A. 
Richards, 1974, p. 108). Can we tolerate teaching children to play a game 
that looks like reading while ignoring concern for whether those 
children understand the messages of print? Quine s caustic comment on 
linguists applies to reading researchers as well. "Pending a satisfactory 
explanation of the notion of meaning, linguists in semantic fields are in 
the situation of not knowing what they are talking about" (W. Quine, 
1964, p. 21). Though miscue researchers have never set out to solve the 
perplexing problems of defining meaning, the characteristics of the 
miscue research process and the idea that the purpose of reading is to 
reconstruct the author's ideas make it necessary to approach the 
difficult terrain of meaning. Meaning, in the context of miscue analysis, 
is treat(jd as analogy, or the relationship between a reader's idea and 
what the idea represents. 

A meaning or analogy may he the relationship between an idea 
and an object, or an idea and another idea. An idea may refer to a group 
of ol)jects. or a group of ideas, or any combination of ideas. An idea 
represents things other than itself by analogy (S. Langer. 1953, p. 30). 

Meaning in language is often treated as a lexical function, the 
association of a word or sign with a "referent" (C. Ogden and 1. 
Richartls. p. 11). As Peirce put it. "A sign, or ropresentanien. is 
somtilhing vvhit:h stands to somebody for something in some respect or 
t:apa(:ity'* [C. S. I^nrce. 1897, p. 99). We often think of a dictionary or 
lexicon ms the one place we can find out what a word means. What we 
ignore when we do this is the fact that a word is a sign in language and 
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gains meaning from its use in context . . the meaning of any sign 
consists in its relationship to other signs ..." (I.A. Richards. 1974. p. 
108). As an example, the word dog usually refers to a canine animal, but 
if I say. "My car is a dog." you don t expect it to bark. Similarly, dogging 
it. a hot dog. dog tired, dogged persistence, a firedog. do not have living, 
barking, canine referents. 

Rnading involves contextual meaning and lexical meaning. Con- 
textual meaning is a function of both grammatical and semantic inter- 
relationships in language. The redundant information- of language 
produces a web of semantic interdependencies. A speaker of English 
can identify inconsistencies in the web. and miscue research capitalizes 
on this facility. The decision process in miscue analysis is called coding 
because the information is coded for computer keypunching as the 
decision is made. Numerals from the Goodman Taxonomy of Oral 
Reading Miscues represent the decisions (K. Goodman. Theoretically 
Buiiiid Studies of Patterns of Miscues . . . ,1973). 

The Taxonomy: Semantic Acceptability 

In coding Semantic Acceptability, the entire sentence is used with all 
the uncorrected miscues. This permits the observer to deal with the 
reader s responses as a whole, enabling the analysis to get at how the 
reader is processing information in relation to meaning. It is possible to 
determine how the reader s specific miscue fits with the reader s total 
response. The observer s knowledge of language is used to discern the 
semantic acceptability of the miscue. By dealing with the entire, 
uncorrected sentence, fragmentation of the readers response is 
avoided. Fragmenting the readers response would require guessing at 
what's going on in the readers mind. Miscue research restricts itself to 
observable performance in the coding process, fully recognizing that 
there are important sources of variability within the observation 
process itself. 

The taxonomy of Semantic Acceptability (Table 1) includes five 
miscue classifications. Each classification represents specific, iden- 
tifiable semantic characteristics of the miscue being considered. The 
observer examines the miscue and assigns a numeral to it. If the miscue 
is totally unacceptable semantically. that is. if it appears to have no 
semantic relationship to the context, it is coded with the numeral 0. A 
miscue that semantically fits the portion of the sentence preceding, but 
is incongruous with what follows is coded with the numeral 1. The 
numerar2 is used to represent a miscue that does not fit the prior 
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portion of the sentence, but is semantically acceptable with the 
remainder of the sentence. If a miscue is semantically coherent with the 
total sentence, but incongruous with the passage, a 3 is assigned. The 
numeral 4 is reserved for the miscue that is semantically acceptable 
with the total passage. 

Table 1* 

0 Totally Unacceptable 

1 Acceptable with Prior Portion of Sentence 

2 Accnptable with Fullowing Portion of Sentence 

3 Acceptable within Total Sentence 

4 Acceptable within Total Passage 

In coding Semantic Acceptability, another conditional require- 
ment of the miscue is observed. Semantic Acceptability is never scored 
higher or more acceptable than Syntactic Acceptability (K. Goodman. 
1969, p. 27) which uses the same numeral and classification system. 
This requires that Syntactic Acceptability be coded before attempting 
to code Semantic Acceptability. 

The reasoning behind this syntactic condition is based on the idea 
that although syntactic structures can be studied independently of 
semantic context as it occurs in language, the reverse is not fully 
feasible. The study of meaning in language can not be carried on with 
oral reading miscues independent of syntax without an enormous 
degree of speculation. Miscue research is restricted to performance that 
can be judged by an observer who speaks and reads the language 
without undue speculation. 

As a result, no attempt is made lo code a miscue n^ore semantically 
acceptable than it is syntactically acceptable. Miscue studies treat 
meaning as a function of language use. If a miscue is not syntactically 
acceptcible, it is assumed that it is generally unproductive to try to guess 
at what the reader's meanings might be. Thus a decision about the 
feasible limits of exploration of miscues was made in terms of how 
useful the results would be. 

The major question to be answered in coding Semantic Accepta- 
bility concerns how well the miscue fits the context semantically. This 
is a question of cohereni:e in language which a speaker of the language, 
English in this case, has little difficulty deciding. The miscue is treated 
as it occurs in language and its meaning is treated as part of a full 



*Sfie Section 7. Sem. niic Acceptability, in Appendix A. 
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grammatical structure, The grammatical structure used to make the 
judgment is the reader's response with all its uncorrected miscues 
considered intact. 

The Taxonomy. Semantic Change 

The category called Semantic Proximity (K. Goodman, 1969, p. 25) 
deals with the degree of change or the semantic distance between the 
observed response and the expected response, lust as codmg Semantic 
Acceptability required that the miscue fit specific syntactic conditions 
in the category of Syntactic Acceptability, Semantic Proximity has 
specific precoding conditions. 

The miscue must be semantically acceptable with the total 
sentence or within the total passage. The miscue is coded with either a 3 
„r 4 in Semantic Acceptability (see Table 1). Miscues coded 0. L or 2 in 
Semantic Acceptability are left blank or not coded in the Semantic 
Proximity category. Table 2 shows the full array of decision categories 
in coding Semantic Change. 

Table 2 

Blank Miscue doesn't fit conditions for coding 

1 Totally incongruous to story 

2 Change in subplot 

-i Change in major incident, character, or sequence 

4 Change in minor incident, character, or sequence 

5 Change: significant but not inconsistent with story 
t) C;hange of unimportant detail 

7 Change of pers(m. tense, number, comparative 

8 Change in connotation or substitution of a similar 
name not confusing cast 

>! No change in story meaning 

The major question in Semantic Change involves how much 
semantic difference there is between the expected response and he 
„l,served response By measuring the semantic change from he 
expected response to the observed response and investigating the 
cumulative frequencies, it is possible to discern the readers processing 
strategies in relation to semantics. Conclusions about the readers 
comprehension can be generated from this ^y viewing 

Semantic Change in relation to other categories of the Goodman 
Taxonomy of Oral Reading Miscues, insights into the reading process 
itself become available. 
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As shown in Table 2, key concepts in the Hnc'sion process 
concerning Semantic Change involve the story an .c message the 
author is attempting to communicate. The system cicco .nts for miscues 
that are totally incongruous to the story. Plot, subplot, major and 
minor incidents, and characterization make up the bulk of the Semantic 
Proximity taxonomic system. Higher numbers indicate less change, as 
iiiiJicaleu by category 9, which recognizes a change that does not affect 
the story meaning at all. 

An Example 

A relatively simple example below demonstrates the decision process 
involved in coding in the two categories, Semantic Acceptability and 
Semantic Change. The material shown was actually read orally, audio 
tape recorded, and coded. The reader is a primary youngster with some 
familiarity with the material. 

ExiHivAad Haspori.sL' 

One day Danny went to the museum. 

He wanted to see what was inside. 

(S. Hoff, 1958, p. 5) 

O/j.sf.Tved Response? 

One day Danny went to the museum. 

Ho iv'f.TJt ttj see what was inside. 

The reader substituted want for wanted. Syntactically, the sub- 
stitution is acceptable with the total passage. This means it receives a4 
in [\m catej^fjry of Syntactic Acceptability. A miscue can not be coded 
higher in Semantic Acceptability than it is coded in Syntactic 
Acceptability. AssigninjJ a 4 in Syntactic Acceptability means the 
miscue has enough grammatical [it to warrant a decision at any level in 
St.TTirinlit: Afifieptability. 

S(!mantically, mini for wcuiU^d is acceptable in the total passage 
so it rticeives a coding of 4 in Semantic Acceptability. A coding of 3 or4 
in SiMJiantic Acceptability makes the miscue a candidate for coding in 
Sernanlii. IM-oxiniity. Considering the total context of the story, the 
niisiuie fiofjs not interfere with the story meaning: hence, it receives a 
?)— no important change in story meaning in the category of Semantic 
Chrin^fi. It is the full c()nlext ni' the story that drives one to the 
cfinchision that no iinfjorlant nuianing change has occurred. This 
decision is in contrast with a sentence- or word-bound view that 
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emphasizes the lexical meaning difference between went and wanted. 
The coding is shown in Table 3. 

Table 3 

Category Code Number Decision Description 

Syntactic Acceptabiliry 4 Acceptable within Total Passage 

Semantic Acceptability 4 Acceptable within Total Passage 

Semantic Change 9 Acceptable within Total Passage 

The miscue we have just coded appears relatively simple to deal 
with. It is offered as an example to demonstrate the relationship among 
categories of the Goodman Taxonomy of Oral Reading Miscues. It 
would be unfair to mislead the reader into thinking that all or most 
miscues are as uncomplicated to deal with as our example. Most 
miscues require considerably more analysis, as the full array of codmg 
possibilities in the taxonomic categories shows. Some miscues are 
candidates for extensive analysis in group discussion, and often, a 
newfound miscue type suggests a modification of the Taxonomy. The 
evolutionary quality of the Goodman Taxonomy exemphfies the scien- 
tific canon that truth and fact are subject to change, an idea that is 
particuarly important when studying language. 
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Intonation 

Bruce A. Gulknechl 

The director of the Right to Read Exemplary Teacher Training Project 
at the University of North Florida, Jacksonville. Bruce A. Gutknecht is 
an associate professor of education, teaching graduate and under- 
graduate courses. 

Background and Assumptions 

Changes in intonation are involved in almost all miscues. However, in 
the intonation category of the Taxonomy, only the intonation changes 
which are part of the direct cause of a miscue are coded. 

Intonation miscues involve changes in pitch, stress, or pause 
from what is expected. They may occur in combination with miscues 
involving word, phrase, or sentence changes. They can be caused 
because the reader anticipates a different grammatical structure or is 
unfamiliar with the authors structure. 

Often, intonation miscues are part of complex miscues in which 
the grammatical functions of surrounding text items are changed. 

The Taxonomy 

'Vhv. seven categoric decisions dealing with intonation are: 

0 Intonation is not invoived in the miscue. 

This includes situations where there is no intonation change 
or where the change is an acceptable alternate. 

1 Intonation within the word(s) of ihc miscue is involved: 
Expected Response (ER) an original project 
Observed Response (OR) an original pro-ject 

The intonation change makes project a verb meaning "to 
protrude?" in place of a noun meaning "a plan." 

2 Intonation is involv('M between words within one phrase 
slnivtiirc of the scnUmcc. 
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The intonation shift does not cause changes v^hich cross 

phrase structure boundries. 

ER came from jungle rivers where . . . 

OR came from jungle River where ... 

The intonation shift makes jungle move from an adjective 

position to a part of a proper name (noun phrase). 

3 Intonation is involved which is relative to the phrose or 
clause structure? of the sentence. 

The intonation shift causes changes which cross phrase 
and/or clause boundaries, 

ER Tomorrow we must crown a Miss America who has 
buck teeth, cash in Las Vegas, abandon our calling 
cards, and list everyone in Who's Who. 

OR Tomorrow we must crown a Miss America who has 
buck teeth, cash in Las Vegas, abandon our calling 
cards, and list everyone ii: Who's Who. 

The deep structure of the is vv^e must cash hh while the 

deep structure of the OR i$ nnd who has cash in. Cash 

becomes a noun in ihis intonation miscue. 

4 Intonation is invol-: -d which is tcrminol to the phrase or 
S(;ntence. 

ER None of v:-. ev.-i- figured out why he chose the pet he 
did. 

OR None of us ever figured out why. He chose the pet he 
did. 

5 The intonation change involves a substitution of a con/unc- 
tion for a torminol punctuation or the reverse. 

ER The boys fished and then they cooked their catch. 
OR The boys fished. Then they cooked their catch, 
f) The intonation change involves direct quotes. 
ER "Tom," said Mother. 
OR Tom said. "Mother." 
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Structural Levels 

Rudine Sims 

In the School of Education, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
where she is an associate professor, Rudine Sims directs the reading 
program and teaches courses in reading, language arts, and children's 
literature. 

Background and Assumptions 

As the Taxonomy evolved, the researchers discovered that it is not 
possible to use a simplistic view of a miscue as a substitution, or an 
insertion, or an omission of one thing or another. What is a substitution 
at one syntactic level could possibly be an omission at another. The 
result of trying to solve such problems was the development of five 
categories which enable us as researchers to examine miscues as 
possibly involving one or more grammatical constituents. 

When miscues are examined in their relationship to the gram- 
matical structural systems of our language, we discover that a miscue 
can affect one or more structural levels at the same time. The syntactic 
constituents of our language are interrelated in such a way that a 
change within one constituent may also cause change in another. A 
miscue which involves one word, for example, may at the same time 
alter the phrase structure of the clause in which it occurs. 

The Taxonomy 

Substitutions, insertions, omissions, or reversals may occur at the 
submorphemic level, the bound morpheme level, the word level, the 
phrase level, or the clause level. Each miscue is examined to determine 
what changes, if any, it has caused at each of these levels. 

It will be easier to understand the parameters of each category if 
they are examined separately: 

1. Submorphemic level. Submorphemic changes are defined as 
those which involve changes of one or two phoneme sequences within 
a word. Some examples of miscues involving submorphemic changes 
are: 

Text: none bigger stop 

Reader: known better spot 

In the first example, the reader substituted one vowel sound for 
another. In the second, the reader substituted one phoneme sequence 
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for another following the initial phoneme. In the third, there is a 
reversal of phonemes. 

2. Bound morpheme level. Bound morpheme changes may involve 
inflectional suffixes, contractional suffixes, derivational suffixes, and 
prefixes. Some examples are: 

Text: ;irl small quickly 

Reader: girls smallest quick 

In the first example, the reader has made a miscue which involves 
the plural inflection. In the second, the reader has inserted" an 
inflectional suffix. In the third, the reader has again made a miscue 
involving a bound morpheme, an adverbial suffix. 

3. Word or free morpheme. A free morpheme is a meaning-bearing 
unit which can function independently or in combination with other 
morphemes. A word is a free morpheme or a free and bound morpheme 
combination. 

At the word level, we try to determine if the miscue involves 
variations of single and multiple morphemes. Here are some examples: 
Text: train your crowded 

Reader: toy yours crawled 

When the reader read toy for train, he substituted a single 
morpheme word for another single morpheme word. In the second 
example, the reader's miscue, yours, is composed of two morphemes, 
while the text word, your, has only a single morpheme. In the third 
instance, the reader has substituted one free morpheme for another 
within a longer word. 

Interestingly, some young readers are not clear about what oral 
units are words, and have difficulty relating their oral words to 
graphic items. For example, when a child consistently says gimme, he 
may not recognize the two graphic items give me as the same structure. 

4. Phrase level. A phrase may be a noun phrase, a verb phrase, or an 
adverbial phrase. A phrase may be represented by only one constitu- 
ent. When a reader reads the dog for the yellow dog he has substituted 
one phrase structure for another. A noun phrase which had consisted 
of a determiner, an adjective, and a noun now consists of just a 
determiner and a noun. 

5. Clause level. To be involved at the clause level, a miscue must in 
some way-change the clause structure of the sentence. For example, 
when the reader read / arrived when he was there, for When / arrived 
ho was there, he altered the dependency relationship between the two 
clauses. The first clause, formerly dependent, became independent. 

5 4 
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It was stated earlier that these levels are interrelated. In order to 
clarify that notion, we can examine another set of examples. 

1. Text: the striped pajama (op... 
Reader: the striped pajama (ops... 

2. Text: put the bottle in(o his hand . .. 
Reader: put the bottle in his hand . . . 

3. Text: I never once saw the tube move. 
Reader: I never saw the tube move. 

4. Text: I put my mouth /most on his ear . . . 
Reader: I put my mo h close to his ear . . . 

5. Text: His voice was pitched a liUUi higher than usual . . . 
Reader: His voice was pitched with a iitt/e anger than usual. . . 

f). Text: This Harry, I thought, he is very refined. 

Reader: This Harry, I thought, is very refined. 
7. Text- ' remember trying to hold my breath, but when I couldn't do 
that any longer. . . 
Reader: I remember trying to hold my breath, but I couldn't do that 
any longer . . . 

In the first example, when the reader substituted (ops for (op, he 
inserted a phoneme, making a submorphemic level insertion; he 
included the plural morpheme, making a bound morpheme substitu- 
tion; and he substituted one word for another at the word level. 

In the second example, the substitution of in for into not only 
involves the omission of a two-phoneme sequence at the submor- 
phemic level, but also the insertion of a free morpheme at the word 
level. 

In the third example, tiie omission of once is not only the omission 
of a word, but also the omission of an adverb phrase. 

In the next example, the substitution of crlos^.' to for aimost on 
presents the substitution of one phrase structure for another. 

In the fifth example, a word has been inserted, another has been 
substituted, and the phrase structure has changed. 

The omission of bu in the sixth example is the omission of a word 
and also of a noun phrase. 

In the final example, the omission of the word when is not only 
the omission of a word, but causes a change in dependency in the 
clause structure. The second clause becomes an independent one. 

The preceding examples were selected in order to illustrate the 
interrelationship between the strurrtural levels. While the examples 
are all actual miscues made by one reader, the relationship would be 
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even more apparent if they were examined in the total context in which 
they occurred. 

Proficient readers who are making effective use of the syntactic 
structures in their reading strategies tend to make more miscues 
involving phrase and clause structures than young beginning readers 
who may be paying more attention to individual words. 

While most miscues are involved in some way at the word level, 
they quite frequently are involved at some other syntactic level, also. 
What may appear to be at first glance a mispronunciation may have 
occurred because the reader was dealing with one of the syntactic 
constituents of the sentence, and not specifically with one word. In 
ordtjr to gain a fuller understanding of the reading process and of the 
nuscue phenomena, one must examine miscues not simply as changes 
involving individual words, but as phenomena which occur in a total 
language context. 



Grammatical Categories 

Feeler D. Rousch 

An Australian. Peter D. Rousch is dean of the School of Teacher 
Hducation at Riverina College of Advanced Education. New South 
Wales. 

The Goodman Taxonomy permits observations of the reader's ability 
to handle grammatical characteristics of individual words encoun- 
teied. The basis for this aspect of the Taxonomy was a modified Fries 
mo(l(jl that enabled observations to be made on surface characteristics 
of grammatical features. As it was necessary to make judgments 
concerning the underlying structure of these surface features, a system 
permitting deep structure observations of these was incorporated into 
IIhj riio(it?l. 

Grammatical catej^ories include noun, main modifier, verb, verb 
mtjdifier. function word, aavl words that defy cla^^^sification (indeter- 
minate). Allied with these categoii-'^ are fi' .i r ami' function features 
that permit refinements w.'^iin r.ategfiries. For t^^xample, in the 
.sentence. / wont with him. th^i v nrd li'nn woulrl be categorized as a 
noun, occupying the promoun filler and func(:oning as:an object within 
the prepositional phrase. 

5o 
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An example of the category, function and filler classifications for 
noun and verb, follows: 

Category Filler 

1. Noun 1. Common 

2. Proper 

3. Pronoun 

4. Verb derived 

5. Phrasal unit 

6. Word as word name 

7. Quantifiers and 
ordinals 

8. Adjective as 
noun phrase 



2. Verb 1. "Be" forms 

2. Transitive 

3. Intransitive 

4. Infinitive 

5. Proverbs 

It should be noted that comparisons between expected and 
observed responses can occur at the word, phrase, or clause levels. In 
regard to the grammatical categories, our concern is with the word 
level, where an attempt is made to clarify variations between expected 
and observed responses as these relate to categories, fillers and 
functions. 

This aspect of the Taxonomy serves a dual purpose. It is possible 
to ^^ain insights into whether a reader is able to operate with a strong 
awareness of the grammatical features of the text in so far as his or her 
ability to substitute words of the same grammatical categories, as 
denoted by expected responses, is concerned. A tendency to substitute 
a disproportionate percentage of, for example, noun modifiers with 
nouns would point up a likely weakness in coping with the noun 
modifier category in the reading situation. Similarly, it is possible to 
note the extent to which certain fillers or functions are a potential 
difficulty. 

The second purpose of this section of the Taxonomy relates to the 
insights it provides into potential problems inherent in reading 
materials. The practice of controlling vocabulary, and then injecting 



Function 

1. Subject 

2. Direct object 

3. Indirect object 

4. Appositive • 

5. Address 

6. In adverbial or other 
prepositional phrase 

7. Subject complement 

8. Object complement 

9. In a phrase of 
intensification 

1. Active 

2. Passive 

3. Imperative 

4. Subjunctive 
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newly-taught words into the text in profusion irrespective of their 
grammatical characteristics can be a source of confusion for young 
readers. For example, consider the use of the noun adjunct circus in the 
following: 

We crept into the circus 
lent. We saw all the 
monkeys swinging on ihe 
bnrs. 

If circus has been introduced as a noun in preceding sections of the 
story, or a reader is not familiar with its use as a noun adjunct, the shift 
to the noun adjunct form in the example sets up a number of possible 
reactions by the reader: 

1. He mi^ht disbelieve that two "nouns" can occur together, and 
choose to omit one. for example: 

We crept into the circus. 
We saw ... 

2. Still disbelieving, he might come up with 

We crept into the circus. 
Then we saw . . . 

In this instance, graphic similarity between tent and then coupled with 
the likelihood of circus being a noun result in the rendition suggested. 

3. Or. the student might read 

We crept into the circus. 
Tent. We saw . . . 

as if Unit cannot possibly nccupy any role other than forming a 
sentennroIJts own. 

Of course, apart from pointing up the need for authors of books 
for young children to be aware of the need to rationalize a varied use of 
grammatical features, the example highlights a corresponding prob- 
lem found frequently in primer materials, namely the tendency for 
these materials to be written as if each line is a complete sentence in its 
own right. The use of the noun marker the at the end of the line instead 
of circus as the terminal would encourage the reader to move into the 
later text in a way that would force him to look for further information 
there, rather than allow him to believe that he had completed the 
sentence with a likely noun in its usual end-of-line position. 
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Wo also have the opportunity in this category to observe the 
nonword: 

F!xpf;t:ted Response: I hurried home before it was too late. 
Observed Response: I ShiimRd home before it was too late. 

Here the reader used graphic information and produced the 
nonword Shuwnd which is classified as a verb. It would be identified 
as intransitive in the filler situation and as active in the function 
situation. We get this information from the inflection (ed) and also 
from the contextual situation in which the word appears. 



Semantic Word Relationships 

Peter D. Rousch 

Observations of the reading process reveal that the substitution 
miscues at the single-word level may reflect synonymity to varying 
degrees. Previous categories of the Goodman Taxonomy have reflected 
a hierarchical classification of miscues. The semantic relationships 
existing between words, as reflected in the semantic word relationship 
category, are classified not hierarchically but rather in a way that per- 
niits comparison of the maaning carried by the expected and observed 
responses at the single-word level only, without consideration of the 
meaning within the entire minimal terminal unit. This is to say, only 
the relationship between single-word responses is considered in this 
catf»gory. 

In the reading process, words possess a semantic relationship in 
the mind of the reader in such a way that it is possible for the actual or 
anticipated occurrence of one item to cause the production of a related 
item. In the example: 

Ii:xpet:tecl Response: The on/mc/i tried to escape, 
ObsLTved Response: The bnur tried to escape. 

the substitution of hour for aniimil might have been cued by prior 
context, by processing nninuil and coming up with bear. On the other 
hand, it is possible for a reader to come up with a substitution that has 
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no semantic relationship with the expected response as in the example: 

[•Apfjcled Response: The boys ale the fruit. 
Observed Response: The boys ale the fort. 

Although the latter example would be indicative of lack of insight into 
the story line, substitutions at the semantic level can vary consider- 
ably from expected responses yet still preserve the spirit of the original. 
This has been observed in discussions on semantic acceptability and 
semantic change. A precise knowledge of single-word connotations is 
not necessary in a-process that employs a restructuring of the syntax 
used by the author. Similarly, when an expected response such as: 
She could slay that way because nothing has any weight in space. 

is read as: 

She could st;i ' ■ way she did because tivcryihin^ has no weighl 



The preservation of meaning through restructuring, plus substitutions 
that vary from zero to close semantic relationship with the original, 
reflects a strong awareness of meaning without close attention to 
indiviilual words. 

The Taxonomy permits a semantic classification over fourteen 

(liscriite areas as follows: 

0 The two items are unrelated. 
ER She rang the bell. 

OR She rang the bean. 

1 There is primarily a syntactic relationship with minor semantic 
association to a prior or subsequent word or to the word itself. 
F.R It was a bad go of malaria. 

OR It was a bad go for malaria. 

2 There is a strong sequential semantic association to a prior or 
sul)st;(iuf;nt word or to the word itself. 

I-:R ... .smeared (hick with face cream. 
OR . . . smeared thick \vith ice cream. 
:} There is an association to a homophone or homograph. 



in .spartf. 




I-.R ham 



KR read 
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4 There is n shift to a senoric term from a specific term. 
ER apple train 

OR fruit toy 

5 There is a shift to a specific term from n generic term. 
ER chemical 

OR cyclnmate 

6 The term in the text and the term in the misciie have common 
semantic attributes. 

KR I stood beside him. 
OR I stood behind him. 

7 The words are antonyms. 
E R Hv. was awake. 

OR He was asleep. 

8 The words belong to a semantic pair. 
KR Mr. Brown is his father. 

OR Mrs. Brown is his mother. 

9 The ER and OR are variants of the same word. 
ER bitten near 

OR bit nearer 

U) There is a slight difference in connotation. 
ER He walked home. 
OR He went home. 

1 1 The ER and OR are similar names but there is no confusion of 
characters. 

ER Harry Pope 
OR Henry Pope 

12 T[h; wfjrds are synonymous within the text. 
ER hf?adlamps moment mother 
OR headlights minute she 

13 The words arr? synonymous in other contexts but not in the 
pnjstjnt one. 

ER He taped the battery to the rulf?r. 
OR He taped the battalion to the ru!f!r. 

14 There is sfjmo semantic relationship between the ER and OR 
but it is not parallel. 

ER handed become 
OR handled come 
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Despite the recent breoktbrougbs in research which have created 
new inaights into the reading process, some speakers at professional 
meetings still preface their remarks with comments such as this: 
"Since nobody understands how reading works, therefore ..." As 
researchers, we are a little tired of hearing such comments from people 
with credentials and degrees and published programs for reading 
infitruction. But the real problem is that this assumption that no new 
knowledge about the process of reading exists becomes a justification 
for almost any kind of program, and, in fact, in reading almost 
anything has been tried. 

We researchers ore not saying we know everything about reading. 
Many times when we listen to kids reading, they do something that we 
haven't anticipated at all. Language is complicated, and there isalot to 
he understood about it. 

What we want to share is what, at this point, we do understand 
about reading. Our contention is that were too far along as a 
profession, in terms of knowledge, to justify programs that are not 
bailed on any understanding of what has been learned over the past 
decade about how language works and how it is used and particularly 
how this knowledge pertains to reading. In sharing with you what we 
understand about reading, we will also be rather free in indicating 
what we think this means for school programs. 
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What We Know about Reading 

Kenneth S. Goodman 

The former director of reading miscue research at Wayne State 
University, Kenneth S. Goodman is currently a professor of education 
at the University of Arizona and president of the Center for Expansion 
of Language and Thinking. In 1975. he received the David H. Russell 
Award for Distinguished Research in the Teaching of English from the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

The parable of the blind men and the elephants offers an apt analogy to 
the ways in which reading has been viewed in the past. Just as each 
blind man limited his definition of an elephant to his own superficial 
experience with its overt characteristics, so reading has been defined 
by narrow, superficial, observable aspects. The blind man who 
approached the leg called it a tree; the one who touched its side called it 
a wall; the one who grasped its tail thought it a rope. In reading, some 
look and see only words, hence for them reading is a matter of 
attacking words; some see letters and the sounds they represent, so 
reading is phonics; some see patterns of letters, so reading is spelling. 
Some stand at the end of reading and proclaim that reading is thinking. 
Even had the blind men combined their impressions into an eclectic 
view of the elephant it would remain superficial. An elephant is 
cortciinly not two walls supported by four tree trunks with a hose at 
one end and a rope at the other. 

One must develop a theory of the elephant which makes it 
possible to interpret superficial observations and get at its essential 
nature, its elephantness. It's not that the blind men are wrong in their 
observations; it's their unwillingness to infer from their data the 
essential unity which underlies it that is the problem. Our research has 
above all else had as its goal to seek out the unity in reading, to infer 
from observation of reading behavior the process that underlies the 
behavior. 

From every vantage point v;e could find, we have looked at the 
miscues readers produce. We have created a taxonomy to clarify the 
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interrelationships between the parallel observations. We have con- 
structed a model and theory of the reading process to predict and 
explain what we have observed, and then we remodeled the theory and 
reconstructed the model on the basis of further observations. Though 
we can not see into the heads of readers and observe their minds at 
work, we are not blind. 

Certain basic premises provide a foundation for the understand- 
ing of reading which we've built. One of these is that reading is 
language. It's one of two receptive language processes. Speaking and 
writing are the generative, productive language processes. The other 
receptive language process? is listening. Reading and listening, at least 
for the literate, are parallel processes. 

Readers are users of language: that's another key premise. They 
use language to obtain meaning. Through seeking to comprehend the 
writer's meaning, they in fact construct the meaning, through a process 
which is strongly dependent on their own experience and conceptual 
development. In reading, meaning is thus both input and output, and 
the persistent search for and preoccupation with meaning is more 
important than the particular meaning the reader arrives at. What 
message the reader gets is less important than the fact that the reader 
is trying to get a message. What message the reader produces is partly 
dependent on what the writer intended, but also very much dependent 
on what the reader brings to the particular text.' 

It's a constructive process, this search for meaning. As users of 
language, children learning to read their native language are already 
possessed of a language competence and an ability to learn language 
which are powerful resources, provided that literacy is treated by 
schools as an extension of their natural language learning. 

Simply speaking, reading researchers in the piast have treated 
reading as if it were something new and foreign, and in the process 
they have lost the opportunity to capitalize on the immense language 
competence that children have before we ever see them in school. 

Here's another premise: language is the means by which com- 
munication among people is brought about. It's always, therefore, in 
close relationship to meaning. When it's divorced from meaning it is no 
longer language. It becomes then an intriguing, manipulable, abstract 
system. You can play games with language apart from meaning, but it 
is no longer language. If that intriguing system is fragmented into 
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sounds or letters or patterned pieces, it quickly loses its power even to 
intrigue and becomes a collection of abstractions. 

The significance of regarding language as the means and meaning 
as the end in language use is that it explains why language is learned 
easily, why young children are able to treat language as if it were part 
of the concrete world, why meaningful language is easier to learn, to 
remember, to manipulate. It also explains why instructional reading 
programs that begin with bits and pieces abstracted from language, 
like words or letters, on the theory that they're making learning 
simpler in fact making learning to read much harder. The very 
sequencing that we thought we were doing to make the learning 
simpler turns language into something that isn't language anymore. 
The kids treat it, then, not as concrete learning, but as abstraction. 

Tm digressing from my central concern for the reading process to 
point this out because I want to emphasize my conviction that there is 
no justifiable gap between theory and practice in reading. Sound 
practice can only be built on sound theory. Theory which is imprac- 
tical is bad theory, and much of current practice is bad because it is not 
based on an examined, coherent, defensible theory of reading. Too 
much has been done in reading by blind men who have quickly decided 
that the elephant is a tree trunk and run home to create a method and 
materials for training elephants. 

We Ve learned that certain atheoretical commonsense notions are 
totally inappropriate to understanding the reading process. One such 
commonsense notion is that accuracy in and of itself is important in 
reading. That seems so logical. A second related to the first is that 
being careful to perceive, recognize, and process each letter or each 
word is necessary to successful reading. I don't know how many times 
IVe had teachers say to me: "After all, how can you read a sentence if 
you don't know all the words in it?" Those are commonsense views and 
like most commonsense views they come from superficial observation 
of reality, not totally invented, of course, but the kind of superficial 
observation that the blind men were engaging in. 

Our theory tells us that these commonsense notions are wrong, 
and our research confirms our theory. Effective and efficient readers 
are those who get to meaning by using the least amount of perceptual 
input necessary. Readers' language competence enables them to create 
a grammatical and semantic prediction in which they need only 
sample from the print to reach meaning. They already have the 
language competence to do that. Psycholinguists helped us to under- 
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stand this by demonstrating that readers can not possibly be reading 
language a letter or a word at a time, since the time it takes to do that 
far exceeds the time the reader actually devotes to the given sequence. 
Through their miscues children helped us to understand this by 
demonstrating their driving concern for structure and meaning, even 
in the first grade, even from the very beginning, as soon as they catch 
on to the fact that reading is language and that it is supposed to yield 
meaning. 

Some kids get distracted from this understanding; some kids 
have a httle trouble finding their way back to it; but we keep noticing it 
even in the least proficient readers: this compulsion to try and find 
some meaning somewhere. They can leap to meaning while only touch- 
ing base in print. 

In reading, as in listening, the language user must continuously 
predict underlying grammatical patterns because it is from these that 
meaning may be decoded. Essentially meaning relates to grammar 
through clauses and their interrelationship. 

It must have been around midnight when I drove home, 
and as I approached the gates of the bungalow I switched off 
the headlamps of the car so the beam wouldn't swing in 
through the window of the side bedroomand wake Harry Pope. 

The paragraph above is the beginning of a story that we have 
used extensively with tenth graders in our reading research; it's from a 
short story, "Poison," by Roald Dahl. This first paragraph is composed 
of a single sentence in which the author has done a very interesting job 
of creating a setting for his story. There's a lot of information here that 
isn't of vital importance and yet it creates a background against which 
things are going to happen. How did he get all this into a single 
sentence? The first sequence. It must have been around midnight, is a 
clause. Now we come to another clause, when I drove home. Two basic 
statements are combined in such a way that we get the idea of time and 
we get the idea of what's taking place at the time because he uses when 
to join them. 

But now the author is going to join the main clause, which is It 
must hove been oround midnight with another main clause. How does 
he do that? That's what the and is there for. However, before he gets to 
the next main clause we have another dependent clause introduced by 
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as. So we have a main clause, a dependent clause, a conjunction, then 
another dependent clause and then another main clause: It must 
hove been around midnight/whon'/ drove honie/ond/os' / approached 
the gates' of the bungalow/ (and here comes the next main clause) / 
i;witcbcd off the head/amps of the car. If one omits the and there, as" 
some of our readers have done, there isn't any particular problem, in 
fact and is a kind of optional element. One might ask, since it isn't 
necessary, why the author chooses to put it there in the first place. Had 
he written this in a high school English class or a freshman composi- 
tion class his teacher probably would have written '*run-on sentence" 
and crossed out and. Somehow the author feels the necessity to keep 
you propelled forward, to give you the feeling that this is all a kind of 
unity. 

But now read the same sentence keeping the and but leaving the 
as out. What happens now? It must have been around midnight when / 
drove home and / approached the gates of the bungaiow. One can 
either put an and in, (we've had kids who've done that) or one can go 
back and figure out what went wrong. The point is that in order to get 
meaning from this sentence one must work through the grammatical 
structure and one must somehow get at the clauses and their inter- 
relationship. That's really what's significant about the concept that 
readers have to get to deep structure here; they have to go beyond the 
surface; they have to see those underlying relationships that are not 
even sentence relationships. 

It is our conclusion that the sentence isn't nearly as important a 
unit in language as linguists have been saying. The trouble is that 
instead of looking at language, they've been looking at sets of sentences 
that they made up. In the task of looking at kids reading real stories, 
we've had to deal with paragraphs like this and we've become aware 
that what really is important is the clauses and their relationships, 
whether within or across sentences. Every teacher is familiar with the 
kid who shifts clauses when reading a sentence that starts with a left- 
bmnchin« clause. For instance, suppose that a sentence started: As / 
approached the gatos of the bungalow / switched off the headlamps of 
the car .so the beam wouldn't ... . 

Now if the subject reads: It must have been around midnight 
when / drove home as / approached the gates of tbebungcilow .... he is 
treating the as not as dependent on the clause that follows it but on the 
clause that precedes it, which means a subtle kind of change. 
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Teachers have tended superficially to think that these shifts 
occur because the kids don't see the punctuation. But the problem in 
reading is that the punctuation comes at the end and one already must 
have made a prediction about what is being dealt with before one gets 
to the punctuation. Instead of indicating when to end the sentence, the 
punctuation, at best, simply confirms whether the reader was right or 
wrong in the initial decision of what kind of structure is being dealt 
with. The sentence above is a complex sentence from a short story that 
wasn't written for reading instruction. We found it in a twelfth-grade 
literature anthology but it wasn't written for twelfth-grade literature 
anthologies either. 

Here*s a sentence that was written for reading instruction: "See 
Spot run." It could come from any of a number of basal readers. It 
illustrates how the same process is operating with this short sentence. 

How does a child get to the meaning of this sentence? People who 
developed reading programs and who were obviously trying to get the 
best knowledge they could into their programs thought that the 
psychologist had given them proper advice when he said the main 
problem is exposure to words, that you control the number of words 
you introduce, and once you introduce a word you use it as often as you 
can. The problem is that psychological theory treats language as a bag 
of words. The notion was that once a word is introduced it is learned 
through repetition. Basal readers avoided inflected forms in primers 
because theyVe new words (so they didn*t use sees, they used see). 

But since this type of sentence first appeared first-grade teachers 
have been aware of an interesting phenomenon. A kid could read these 
words from flash cards and have difficulty reading the three-word 
sentence. Let's analyze that as we did the more complicated structure. 
What's the subject of this three-word sentence: See Spot run? My 
second-grade teacher said it was *'you understood." I don't know if she 
understood what that meant. A transformational grammarian now 
has translated that. What he would say is that there is, in the deep 
structure, a subject, and the subject is you. Well, not really, because 
you, after all, is a pronoun that represents some noun which has 
already been identified. When do you use you? When one person is 
addressing another and the subject is identified because of the 
situation of the discourse. In the book, however, there might be a 
preceding word like father. ^'Foiher! See Spot run." What does you 
represent then here? Father. Which just happens to be the word which 
precedes see. q 
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The child must dredge up from the deep structure the missing 
subject. How does he know he's supposed to do that? He will know if 
he V. :(j;gnizes this as a grammatical pattern in which the subject you is 
delelr>ble. How does he recognize that? Sentences that start with verbs 
are often imperative. He has the language competence to know that. If 
his mother says. "Take out fhe garbage/' he understands because he 
recognizes that command form, and he knows that the deleted subject 
is you and that in this case you is himself. But notice that what we're 
saying is that in order to get the subject of the sentence, he must 
recognize this as an imperative grammatical pattern. He must predict 
the pattern from the start. 

Now that we know the subject is you. what verb goes with that 
subject? This is a rather odd sentence: verb-noun-verb. So the reader 
has to do what we were doing up above in that longer sequence: he has 
to identify what amounts to two clauses and their interrelationship. 
The first clause is (you) see (something). The whole second clause, not 
just Spot, is the object of that verb see. You see (something), and the 
something is: Spot run. 

We Ve got another problem. Why do we have a verb that doesn t 
have an s on it following a noun that's third person singular and which 
is clearly the subject of the verb in that clause? Again the reader must 
go to deep structure and say that the underlying clause is really Spot 
runs. How do we get from Spot runs to Spot run? We do it by two 
transformations; first we make an infinitive out of the verb, and 
instead of Spot runs it's Spot to run; and then we apply another 
deletion as we did with the you. and we get from See (Spot runs) to See 
Spot to run and then See Spot run. Run is really an infinitive with the 
to deleted. The funny thing about this is not how complicated it is, but 
how many kids don't have trouble reading it. even though this is a 
complex pattern with very little meat on the bones. In contrast to the 
earlier sentence, if you miss anything here you're really out of luck. But, 
still, many kids learned to grasp this pattern in listening. If a kid can 
understand his mother when she says. "Take out the garbage." he can 
understand Sec Spot run. 

The problem with that three-word sentence, then, is not so much 
that kids can not understand it but that it throws a number of 
complicated curves at them, one being the invisible subject. It is just at 
this early point that textbooks should be. instead, maximizing 
children's ability to predict by presenting more common and more 
natural sentence patterns. As a matter of fact, the text probably should 
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not have used sec (which was chosen here because it had already been 
introduced as a word). It should have said something like watch or 
look at. which would then have sounded more natural and been more 
predictable. 

What do kids do with that sentence when they have to read it? 
One possibility is to read it as a series of three words. Teachers may 
teach kids to do so by emphasizing accuracy. When the kid says See 
and then there is a long pause, the teacher may say Spot. The kid may 
not have been wondering what the word was. he may have been trying 
to figure out what it was doing there. Inadvertently what the teacher 
teaches him is to say the word even if it doesn't make sense to him. 

If the focus were on meaning rather than identification of words, 
there wouldn't be as many reading problems. There's no way to get to 
the meaning except through the clause relationships. But don't 
misunderstand the significance of this. What we have to understand is 
that the search for meaning is itself what makes it possible for the 
reader to predict the grammatical structures. None of us. even at our 
current stage of education and linguistic sophistication, can go very far 
getting into these complicated descriptions while we're trying to 
understand what somebody's saying; in fact, it works the other way 
around. 

A little girl who was learning to read said it well. She read 
something that her mother didn't believe she could read and her 
mother asked, "How did you know that?" The little girl said. "It just 
popped into my mouth." That's what happens with language. With 
the focus on meaning, ihe control over the grammatical system is so 
well developed that the meaning actually pops into one's mind, and the 
words, then, into one's mouth. The reader doesn't need to say, "Oh. I 
see. That is a clause embedded into another clause which is function- 
ing as the object of the verb see with the deleted subject you." She 
doesn't have to consciously say that and yet she's automatically 
processing that information. She thinks she's attending only to the 
meaning and yet obviously she can't get to the meaning without 
processing the language. 

The meaning makes possible the prediction of the structure if thi 
reader is concerned for meaning. One can then try on grammatica 
structures for fit. that is to see if they do in fact yield something tha 
makes sense, and then accept and decode them or reject and correc 
them to an alternate pattern. Decode here means get to meaning. 
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Somehow the idea became current in reading circles that written 
language was a code but oral language wasn't. Somehow oral language 
by virtue of its primacy was something other than code. If you didn't 
speak English, would you get any meaning from what is issuing from a 
speaker s mouth? There's no meaning being exchanged in speech. The 
speaker is simply producing sound and the listener is processing that 
sound and creating for himself a meaning; but what exchanges 
between them is a code. No intrinsic meaning is in any of the noises the 
speaker makes, any more than in the scratches or print on this page. 
Code to code is recoding: in order to go from code to something else you 
have to be going to meaning. 

We're going to need to understand that concept if we're going to 
ftcjt away once'and for all from the misconception that somehow one 
can divide reading into a physical, mechanical act of translating print 
to speech and a cognitive act of going to meaning. 

Research has demonstrated that readers, proficient or otherwise, 
can not really be going from print to oral language and then to mean- 
ing. Very early readers learn to do in parallel fashion with reading 
what they have learned to do with hstening; to go from code, this time 
in a graphic form, to meaning. Most literate adults can do that much 
faster than they can produce speech. 

In our research we're trying to get beyond reading performance to 
a competence whi :h can not be directly observed. We can't see the 
reading process happening; we can not tune in on it directly; we must 
infer it from some kind of external behavior. 

But how can comprehension, which is the end product, be 
inferred? All along I've been emphasizing meaning as input, meaning 
as output, and meaning as what makes the whole thing go. When we 
try to find out, after the person has read, what he understood, we're 
dealing with one or another kind of measures of his performance. It is a 
great mistake to equate that performance with the competence itself. 

Thats what is so objectionable about the current interest in 
reading tests that's been brought abou. by accountability programs 
and by behavioral objectives programs. Such programs assume that 
getting a kid to perform in certain ways in fact makes that child a 
reader. If teachers were asked, they would make clear that kids 
perform without competence and have competence without perform- 
ance. For example, someone says to you. "The marlup was poving his 
kump," and asks you comprehension questions such as: "What was the 
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marlup poving?" "What was the marlup doing to his kump?" Has your 
comprehension been measured because you answered the two ques- 
tions correctly? Did you understand that nonsense sentence? What 
happens to kump when it gets poved. particularly by a marlup? The 
point of course is that that's precisely what a lot of comprehension 
questions are like. What we're getting is the child's underlying 
linguistic competence. She can manipulate grammatical structures. 
But we aren't in fact getting any insight into what she learned as a 
result of her reading, which is what we think we're getting at. 

This problem is not one our group feels we've solved, but we 
think we have a grasp of it which we want to share with you. This 
represents research recently completed. 

Figure 1 shows five groups of readers in eighth and tenth grades. 
All of them read Story 61. Four of the same groups read a second story, 
Story 60. The figure indicates the percentage of the miscues those 
readers made which we were able to code as syntactically and 
semantically acceptable or syntactically acceptable but not seman- 
tically acceptable. Story 61 is one that even our high group found 
somewhat difficult. 

The left column in each pair represents the syntactic acceptabil- 
ity of their miscues. The right column represents the semantic 
acceptability. Things can be syntactically acceptable and not make 
sense, but they can't be semantically acceptable unless they're 
syntactically acceptable. So its not a surprise that the former is lower 
than the latter. 

Notice the stepladder effect (on Story 61) when you look at our 
high tenth-grade group, our high average tenth-grade group, our low 
average tenth-grpde group, our low tenth-grade group, and our high 
eighth-grade group. The high eighth graders look quite a bit like the 
high average tenth graders; in fact, they come up a little higher in the 
syntactic acceptability. But each tenth-grade group is successively 
lower. 

Story 60 is the Roald Dahl story referred to earlier. Notice how 
much more similar the groups are. In this story where the conceptual 
load isn't as great, where there isn't as much to keep track of as in the 
harder story, semantic acceptability and syntactic acceptability are 
much more similar and the high eighth-grade group comes up to just 
about where the high tenth-grade group is. This figure does not show a 
measure of performance after reading, it shows reading as it takes 
place. It's still performance, but we're asking ourselves: '*When the kid 
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produced the miscue, did it make sense?" Thai gives us an indication 
then of how much attention to and concern for meaning each reader is 
showing and how successfully that reader is able to stay with 
meaning. 

In the less complex story, the groups are more alike, hut the 
harder material with heavier conceptual load takes its toll. You also 
notice that, though there is more gradation between the lowest and the 
highest group in the semantic acceptability on Story 61, there still are 
some pretty difficult sentence structures in the complex story and 
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without the ability to handle meaning that syntax gets too hard to 
manage. 

When we put two things together wd come up with something 
theft, we've labeled comprehending: not comprehension but compre- 
hending. It looks as if comprehending, the concern for meaning while 
reading, can be measured by taking the percentage of miscues that are 
originally acceptable semanticali> and adding to that the percentage 
that aren't semantically acceptable but which are corrected. Those that 
are fully semantically acceptable plus those that are corrected to make 
them acceptable give us a percentage of miscues which we call the 
comprehending percentage. 

Figure 2 shows the range for five groups; the lOL group read only 
Stfjry 61. the hardier story. They didn't read Story 60. Instead they read 
another story which is from an eighth-grade book. TIil; range on Story 
60 ("Poison") for our lOH group in comprehending 's from about 67 
percent up to about 94 percenl^ with a mean of 77 percent. All the 
students in this group were doing lot of comprehending, either 
because the texl makes sense with their inisc^je') or they corrected. 
Percentage of correction doesn't necessarily have to be high to achieve 
that, if in fact their miscues are successful in the first place in retain- 
ing meaning. The lOH group with the more difficult story still has 
some pretty high comprehending activity going on, but the range has 
slipped to 55-95 percent with a mean of 70 percent. The group has a 
much greater spread than on the other task. 

The lOHA group has a high range and mean for Story 60 (74-92 
percent. M = 81 percent), but on Story 61 the whole range falls to 42-55 
percent, with a mean of 51 percent. The lOHA group is not compre- 
hending as well: they're not as able to get to the meaning or to do 
something about it when they lose the meaning. 

The range for the low average group overlaps the higher tenth 
grade in comprehending: For Story 60, it is 63-88 percent with a mean 
of 75 percent, but on Story 61 comprehending range drops to 21- 
64 percent, with a mean of 43 percent. The difference in reading 
competence shows on the harder story. 

There were kids in the low average group who did better in 
comprehending than kids in the high average group, or in the high 
group. This finding has considerable significance, because what we 
used for grouping these kids originally was their percentile ranking on 
a standardized reading test. What you see is that some kids who are not 
particularly high achievers on standardized reading tests do as well in 
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this measure of retaining meaning or correcting to get meaning as the 
high achievers. Even the low group with the difficult story still 
overlaps the low average group. 

The 8H group comes up as high as the lOH group but has a wider 
range on Story 60. Their mean. 78 percent, is almost the same. On the 
harder, story the range of the 8H group becomes very wide, 18-82 
percent, and mean 'drops to 57 percent. 

The point this data emphasizes is that we can, by looking at 
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• Mng in process, by judging the miscues that kids produce in terms 
(ji :ieir effect, get some powerful insights into how each reader is 
(jperating: we can get at his or her basic competence. 

To summarize, what we know of how readers operate is 
something like this: First of all, more proficient readers make better 
miscues; they're better miscues not in the sense that we like them but in 
terms of their effect. They're less likely to produce unacceptable 
grammar. Furthermore, more proficient readers have an ability to 
recognize when their miscues need correction. When a reader is 
correcting a lot of miscues that don't change the meaning and not 
correcting a lot that do change the meaning, there is a pretty powerful 
insight that he's operating on a wrong model, that in effect he's not very 
efficient because he's wasting a lot of time trying to achieve accuracy 
that's unnecessary, while not being able to handle the situation where 
he loses the meaning. 

The difference between more and less proficient readers is not a 
difference in the reading process but in how well they are able to use it. 
Our research has made it possible to infer from their miscues the 
control that readers are exercising over the reading process. It should 
also provide a basis for instructional procedures designed to improve 
that control. 



Some General Implications Concerning Specific Taxonomy Categories 

P. David Allen 

In the previous section, each category of the Taxonomy was discussed 
in order to clarify the assumptions underlying the category as well as 
to present its purpose. Discrete data regarding each category are 
valucible, hut it is only when the categories are related to each other 
t[iiit the delta begin to generate significant implications regarding the 
reading process, as well as implications for reading instruction. 

This portion of the volume generally is concerned with the inter- 
relationship of the various categories. However, it is felt that some 
categories merit special attention. The categories discussed in this 
chapter are correction, graphic and phonemic proximity, intonation, 
and semantic word relationships. 
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Correction .... 
It is difficult to talk about correction behavior without examining its 
interaction with other systems operating in the reading process As 
isolated data, correction percentages do give us some information 
about the readers use or non-use of such a stratngy. but it is only when 
we examine correction behavior in relation such information as 
graphemic and phonemic proximity, syntactu. acceptability, and 
semantic acceptability that the correction phenomenon takes on tull 

significance. , . , „ 

An interesting concept that has come out of the research is the 
notion of syntactic and/or semantic dissonance. The fact that 
something a reader has produced does not sound like real language or 
does not make sense causes him to reprocess the information. This 
reprocessing, or correction behavior if you will, is most frequently 
rued by lack of syntactic and semantic fit of the miscue with the text. 
Generally, if the miscue fits syntactically and semantically and is in 
alternate form, the reader is less likely to correct it than if the miscue 
lacks syntactic and/or semantic fit. The following examples illustrate 
this point: 

Miscue is corrected: 



© hoMwi- to 

Ifcined on the baby bed. 



MLscue is not corrected: 

You could set a sponsor. 

Also of interest here is the finding that miscues which are 
partially acceptable structurally and semantically tend to be corrected 
by the n'ader more often than miscues which are totally acceptable. 
Particularly, miscues which fit with the portion of sentence preceeding 
the miscue but do not fit with what follows the miscue are those which 
tend to be corrected. Again, this can be seen in the corrected miscue 

shown above. . • 

Readers are .successful in 75-90 percent of their correction 
at tempt.s. This is again indicative of the strengths the reader brings o 
1 task The percentage of successful correction attempts strongly 
i,. .piles that teachers need to provide children with an opportunity to 

correct themselves. , , , u 

Correction behavior is not closely related to graphemic or 
.phonemic proximity. There is some evidence to indicate that a strong 
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reliance on gniphemic and phonemic cues results in a low percentage 
of correction attempts. If the miscue is in clothe graphemic or phonemic 
proximity to the expected response, the reader is not motivated to 
correct the miscue. 

There is a relationship between the percentage of correction 
at tempts and comprehension ratings. Generally, readers who have low 
comprehension scores show a tendency to make few correction 
attempts. On the other hand, readers who have high comprehension 
ratings behave in two ways. They either show a very high rate of 
correction attempts or a very low rate of correction attempts. It seems 
to depend largely on the reader's individual mode. Some proficient 
nsiders seem to find it unnecessary to correct but show evidence of 
.silent correction when they encounter the same expected response 
further along in the text and read it correctly. Other proficient readers 
do find it necessary to correct, and do so before proceeding. There is 
some evidence that this is related to developmental levels of the 
readers. Young children and older children who are proficient readers' 
tend to correct less frequently than those in middle grades. Fourth- 
«rade proficient readers in particular exhibit a greater tendency to 
correct. This could be related to a desire to please the teacher by 
demonstrating awareness of a miscue. 

Miscues that result in intonationally unacceptable readings are 
most frequently corrected, while miscues which are totally acceptable 
in the intonational category have a low percentage of correction. 

There is a low percentage of correction attempts on dialect 
miscues. Such miscues are acceptable to the reader, and thus the need 
for correction is not apparent to the reader. Possibly, when dialect 
miscues are corrected, it is due to the reader's understanding that there 
are divergent dialects. Such correction attempts may also be cued by a 
rnatling teacher s insistence on correct Einglish. ("I want to hear those 
endings!") 

It would seem that just as reading is behavior which is cued and 
miscues are a part of this process, correction of miscues is also a 
systemat*': natural part of the reading process. Specific kinds of cues 
related to miscue production trigger correction behavior. Accepting 
the position that correction is a natural part of the reading process 
poses several implications for reading instruction. Chief among these 
is that teachers need to provide readers with every opportunity to 
develop correction strategies. Obviously, teaching with an emphasis 
on words or parts of words does not give readers an opportunity to use 
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all of the cue systems they are able to bring to bear on the readmg 
process. This can also be said of such devices as the tach.stoscope, 
which prevents readers from regressing, reprocessing and '"S a 
new prediction about the reading. The process of readmg is used to get 
meaning from the printed page. All of the strategies, including 
correction, which enhance the deriving of meaning frort^ print nped to , 
be encouraged if fluency in reading is the objective of instruction. 

Graphic and Phonemic Proximity ^ 

These categories allow the researcher to compute the means wh.ch 
may be examined separately or compared. Findings rj^vealed by 
calculating the.se means include these: first, mean graphic proximity is 
higher at all developmental levels than mean phonemic proximity: 
second, phonemic proximity tends to follow patterns set by graphic 
proximity levels, but it is substantially lower than graphic similarity 
Third, the consistently higher graphic proximity level indicates that 
graphic input has more influence on the choice o an oral response than 
The phonemic cue system: and last, readers at all levels are proficient at 
establishing relationships between the graphic and phonemic cue 

'^"Two important implications of these findings deserve mention^ 
First, the findings raise questions about assumed differences in 
traditional teaching techniques. Look-say. phonics and « ructural 
analysis techniques force the reader to focus on graphic input: that is 
they are alike in their teaching emphasis. Second, teachers need not 
teach readers "their sounds." Readers bring a complex and highly 
developed sound system to the reading task and are quite proficient at 
relating it to the graphic cues within the total context onanguage. On 
the other hand, growth in reading is retarded when individuals are 
asked to distort their language in drills which isolate the phonemic and 
graphic systems from functioning language contexts. 

Intonation , , , . „ 

The implications suggested by examining the data generated in the 
intonation category suggest that while ^^^.^^ ^ 
arreptable. the syntactic and semantic acceptability of the oral read 
ing (^f children who are beginning readers or who are experiencing 
some reading difficulty can be quite low. There is also evidence he 
readers can produce acceptable intonation even when they a 1 to 
comprehend. Acceptable intonation is not the same as preferred 
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intonation. It can be slightly awkward with hesitation and still be 
acceptable within English patterns. 

It appears that some teachers feel that intonation -miscues are 
caused because the reader does not perceive the punctuation marks. If 
this were true, how is it possible to know the correct intonation to use 
while reading a question or exclamation? Does the reader look first to 
the question mark or exclamation point at the end of the sentence, and 
then go back to the beginning of the sentence to begin reading? It is 
more likely that the question marker at the beginning of the question 
causes the reader to use proper intonation. 

The readers correct anticipation of the structure used by the 
author cues correct intonation. It is when the reader is unfamiliar with 
the structure used by the author, or when the reader predicts a 
different structure than that used by the author, that intonation 
miscues occur. The number of times readers use incorrect intonation is 
small when compared to the number of times correct intonation is 
used. 

Even readers who are having a problem with the authors 
syntactic structures give evidence that they are able to use syntax 
when they place terminals into the text in order to mark off the ends of 
phrases or clauses. 

Many of the intonaMon miscues involve direct quotations. This 
problem arises from the lack of enough information in the text to 
identify the speaker and from long and confusing dialog carriers. Said 
is an easy dialog carrier for readers to identify. Words like smiled and 
knighacl when used as dialog carriers, can lead to confusion for the 
reader. 

Semantic Word Relationships 

Because reading is not a word-by-word activity, one wonders about 
the value of vocabulary items found in the testing situation where it is 
assumed that if readers can substitute a word for another word 
semantically, they will be able to understand the wider context of the 
passage. It is interesting that children are able to handle meaning by 
manipulating syntax so that word-for-word level is not necessary to 
meaning retention. It is impossible to make all decisions about 
semantic relationships by simply comparing words; this semantic 
aspect is not an absolute. We must consider reading in a contextual 
situation and forget about meiking judgments on a child's ability to say, 
"This word means this word," in isolation. 
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A readers failure to produce miscues synonymous to expected 
responses might only be a reflection of marked structural changes that 
do not affect meaning. There is some evidence that more proficient 
readers avail themselves of cueing systems at the word level as wel) as 
at the wider level of context. On the other hand, any over-reliance on 
vocabulary tests as valid predictors of reading success fails to 
consider the syntactic-restructuring and meaning-preserving strat- 
egies that proficient readers briiig to the reading task. 



The Three Cue Systems 

Roading is a sampling, predicting, confirming process during 
whi(;h the rc'oder makes use of three types of information—or cue 
systems— simultaneously. These three cue systems are grapho- 
phonic. syntactic, and semantic. The fact that the reader uses the 
cue systems simultaneously is important. While this interrelation- 
ship of the cue systems is crucial to the understanding of the 
reading process, each wiJJ be dealt with separately. 

#1— Graphophonic 

Dorothy M. Menosky 

An associate professor of education, Dorothy M. Menosky teaches 
courses in research and reading, pracUcum, and psycholinguistics of 
reading at Jersey City State College. 

When we talk about the graphophonic cue system, we are referring to 
the complex set of relationships between the graphic respresentations 
(such as the shapes of letters and spelling patterns), and the phono- 
logical representations of the language. Simply: shapes and sounds. 

Using the Goodman Taxonomy, each substitution miscue is 
coded for both graphic and phonemic proximity. The range for both 
categories is from zero (no proximity) to nine (high proximity). 

Listed below are five substitution miscues which would be coded 
for graphic and phonemic proximity. Each miscue is a substitution for 
the word canary. 
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Text: He had a canary in a cage. 
OR 1 He had a bird in a cage. 
OR 2 He had a carrot in a cage. 
OR 3 He had a cannery in a Cage. 
Text: The canary sang sweetly. 
OR 4 The carrot sang sweetly. 
OR 5 The carried sang sweetly. 

Using the High. Moderate, and Little or No Proximity category 
grouping established by Harris in her chapter on graphic and 
phonemic proximity, the above miscues can be categorized as follows: 

Miscue Graphic . Phonemic 



canary/bird L L 

canary/carrot M M 

canary/cannery H H 

canary/carried M M-H 



Qualitative judgments can be made concerning miscues if we 
analyze data across categories. Two measures of quality are syntactic 
acceptability and semantic acceptability. The accompanying list 
shows that if we apply these additional measures, certain obser- 
vations can be made. 



Sentence 


Graphic 


Phonemic 


Syntactic 


Semantic 


with Miscue 


Prox. 


Prox. 


Accept. 


Accept. 


He had a bird in a cage. 


L 


L 


Full 


Full - 


He had a carrot in a cage. 


M 


M 


Full 


Partial 


He had a cannery in a cage. 


H 


H 


Full 


No 


He had a carried in a ca^^e. 


M 


M-H 


No 


No 



Now we can see that the best miscue is the one with no graphic or 
phonemic proximity. This miscue, bird, had full syntactic and seman- 
tic acceptability. The least successful miscue was carried, which 
lacked both syntactic and semantic acceptability. It should be noted 
that the graphic and phonemic proximity ratings for carried were 
higher than for bird. It should also be noted that graphic and phonemic 
proximity have little to do with miscue quality. 

During the reading process, the reader must anticipate the 
syntactic and semantic structures which the author intended; in other 
words, he or she must guess what's coming next. Obviously, the reader 
doesn't use every cue that's available. The perception and identifica- 
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tion of every cue is unnecessary. Not only would this result in a waste 
of time, but it would actually "get in the way * of the reading process. 
Instead, the reader needs only to sample from the wealth of 
information available, Those of you who are reading this article did 
not identify every lettev, every sound, every grammatical function, and 
every syntactic structure. If you had, you w^ould probably still be on 
the first paragraph. 

During the activities of sampling and predicting, the reader has 
both the graphemes and related phonemes available as cues, inter- 
acting with the other cue systems— bolstering and reinforcing one 
another. 

The graphophonic cue system has two very important functions. 
While the reader is predicting, the graphophonic cues can provide 
some hint which convinces him to go on with his prediction. The 
graphophonic; cues also provide that extra, or added, information 
which helps the reader to correct a miscue which doesn't sound right or 
doesn't make sense to him. For example, a friend of mine was reading 
aloud from a menu which featured Fmncb fried or meshed Idaho's. She 
read: French fried or mashed potatoes. Because my friend s concern 
was with semantics, and because her miscue made perfect sense lo her 
she went right on, never looking back at that word Idaho's, in spite of 
the fact that she had not correctly utilized all of the graphophonic cues. 

When I read a newspaper column headline which declared: Jesus 
Christ to be honored, that same concern— with semantics— caused me 
to look hack again, gather more graphic cues, and then read the 
headline correctly as: Justice Christ to be honored. 

Referring now to my previous statements: that graphophonic 
cues can provide some hint that convinces the reader to go on with his 
pre(lit:tion. and that graphophonic cues can provide added information 
for correction purposes, there was more than enough graphic and 
phonemic similarity between Justice and Jesus in front of the word 
Christ to convince me that the sentence read Jl'SUS Chnst to be 
hfmarrd. But. because it didn t make sense to me— I couldn't figure out 
how they could honor him now-I went back for more information. 

For my friend, and for me, the graphophonic cues played roles 
that were both similar and different. The important thing is that we 
were able to use these cues, along with the other cue systems, to 
acquire the information we needed in order to get meaning from what 
we had read. g ^ 
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The researt'i has shown Ih..;^ readers develop they move 
toward an increa-^ed c nnsideration ^vViUactic and semantic concerns, 
and away from graphic and phor/.^UTnc concerns. Some interesting 
things happen, though, when readvjrs are asked to handle material of 
varying difficulty. In one study, readers were given a succession of 
stories to read, each more difficn)! than the previous one. As the stories 
got harder, the readers procluL: -njscues with closer graphic and 
phonemic proximity. 

The same thing happened v/hen a group of tenth graders were 
asked to read a story and a magazine article. The magazine article was 
more difficult for them. The style of the author consisted of long, 
clause-within-clause type .^,entences. so the syntax was difficult for 
the readers. Although the topic, the generation gap. was a familiar one. 
the semantics- proved difficult because of the author s use of satire and 
his references to experiences beyond the ken of the readers. And 
finally, everything was complicated by the fact that the article 
contained a number of words and phrases which were completely 
unfamiliar to the readers. For example: 

When the scales start falling from their eyes. I suspect that 
many of today's adults will eventually join with their children in 
the fight against the men with goiters for cerebrums who want to 
do us in. 

In one sentence we have phrases s'i . ^/ales falling from their 
eyes." and ''do us in/* as well as tht: - . .:>iers and cerebrums. 

The miscues produced during ths i^^rilL.g of this article showed 
that these tenth graders ^vere making a greater use of graphophonic 
cues than they did when they read the story. More than that, when 
their use of syntactic and semantic cues bogged down and when they 
were confronted with unfamiliar words, these readers shifted to a 
greater use of phonemic cuhs. In all cases, readers who were not overly 
concerned with phonerrnc rues had substitutions that were closer to 
the text ;.^raphic^Ily than phonemically. 

Readers r^pparently find it more useful to rely on visual cues than 
on matching phonological cues. This is not surprising in a process that 
USPS visual output.. All of the readers, except those who had been 
trained to ne word bound or phonics bound or both, tended to be more 
r:r»ncorned with svnlactic and semantic features of the language than 
vviih graphic and phonemic features. When their miscues produced 
unacceptable syntactic or semantic structures, the readers made 
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'iuccessful corrections by looking back at graphic cues. 

The largest number of unsuccessful corrections occurred when 
readers, unable to make use of syntactic or semantic cues and 
confronted with unfamiliar words, attempted to "sound out those 
words. 

In terms of the reader's ultimate goal, the graphophonic cues are 
of less importance than the other cues. When readers make use of the 
cue systems interrelatedly and simultaneously in their search for 
mcjning. the syntactic and semai.l ic cue systems dictate the use of the 
graphophonic cue system. 

The graphophonic cue system is indeed important, but its sig- 
nificance lies in the relation to and interaction with the other cue 
systems. What is important for the reader, then, is not the constant use 
of graphophonic cues nor the exact use of graphophonic cues. What is 
important is the readers ability to judge when its necessary to make 
use of these cues. 

Phonics problems are not the cause of kids' inability to read a 
piece of written material (unless by "phonics problems" we mean the 
overuse of this strategy). But graphophonic cues are useful for readers 
who integrate and interrelate the cue systems, and who. in their 
simultaneous processing of these cues, are able to make decisions 
about importance, and therefore use the cues that are necessary when 
they are necessary. . , , , 

The miscue research has clearly indicated this interplay between 
cues. Readers were not .nc.ely engaged in matching letters and sounds: 
they were involved in the complex psycholinguistic process of reaaing. 



e2 — Syntactic 
Carolyn L. Burke 



Because language is composed of three interrelated systems it is 
impossible to consider the syntactic system without dealing with the 
other two. In fact, our only means of checking for success in he 
operation of one system is to verify it in relationship to the others. We 
can demonstrate this inte.dopendenc" by considering the varying 
support available to the reader whsn words art read in or out ot 



context. 
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When we read words from a list, our choice of available language 
cues is quite limited. 

canary 

Sven 

drag 

We can hope to recognize the word instantly. Or, we can use 
graphophonic strategies to sound the word out and hope that we ihen 
recognize it as an item from our oral language vocabulary. But in either 
case we are left witK no verification tor what we have produced, no 
external support for our decision. Whon reading in context, our choices 
are expanded. If we produce an item uiat looks and sounds like what is 
written, we verify by testing its syntactic and semantic acceptability. 
If what we produce is syntactically acceptable, it can be verified in 
relation to .semajitic acceptability and graphophonic information. 
When what is produced is syntactically and semantically acceptable, 
it can be verified on the basis of graphic similarity. The successful 
application of one system is measured ^)y the functioning of the other 
two systems. 

Now let's examine our three list items as they occnrred in context 
and generated one set of miscues (reader-produced variations from the 
text). 

COM. , 

1. Sht; wns a| .smal l yellow canary, hanging very still m the air. 

2. I don't understand what's wrong with herjs aid Sven. 

3. ... I could snarnelyuJrag myself out of bed. 

These miscues— core for conary, seven for Sven. and drug for drag- 
are graphically and phonemically similar to the text items. In fact, in 
the case of seven for Sven the reader has come as close to what was 
expected on the page as is graphophonically possible for an English 
speaker. However, if the reader fails to ask two questions: 

Doe.'; what I've produced .sound like language? (syntax) 
Does what I've produced have meaning sense? (semantics) 

there will be no way of verifying the attempt. 

In the three examples above, the graphophonic system has been 
applied with some demonstration of effectiveness. Only testing the 
usefulness of its application against the functioning of the syntactic 
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and semantic systems wili generate any reappraisal of the Products^ 
On the basis of the two questions these three miscues should be judged 
unacceptable and an attempt made to correct. And that, in fact, is what 
the readers who made these miscues did do. 

Effective readers tend to recognize unsuccessful miscues— ones 
that produce syntactically and semantically unacceptable structures 
-and to attempt to correct them. Correction attempts, once made, are 
generally successful in producing fully acceptable structures. Restated, 
this means that the readers concern for interrelating the cues vi all 
thrpe language systems is the critical variable in generating senian- 
tically acceptable structures. But the conrorn fnr acceptability and the 
(iffeclive application of verification strategies in no way implies the 
exact reproduction of the text. 

This relationship between acceptability and exactness can be 
explored by examining a second set miscues generated out ot the 
same text. 

1 She vvns a small yellow canary, hanging very still in the air. 

2. I don't understand wh ' wrong with her. said Sven- 

3. ... 1 could .scarcely drag myself out of bed. 

These miscues-cardinal for canary. Stove for Sven. and draw for 
drag-are of the kind which a reader will tend not to correct. Having 
produced the structures this wa^. the reader will be satisfied with the 
results and continue on. The realer has gone through the same process 
as that which occurred with the first three examples and has veritied 
vvhat was produced on the basis of the three language systems. What 
was produced looked like what was on the page, it made language 
sense to the reader and it had an acceptable meaning. The result oi the 
verification process was a reader decision that there was no reason to 
reprocess thiK info<'mation. We can effectively apply the verification 
processes open to us as readers and find that what is produced is not 
exactly what was in print. Reading is not an exact process. 

The three language systems function fully only when they 
function interdependently. While meaning is the system shared by all 
communication processes, it is the syntactic system which is unique o 
language. The syntactic system acts as the exchange through which 
the thr-e language systems interact, and it offers the fundamental 
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support to the reading process. We can consider this relationship on 
the basis of three points of information. 

Point 1: Beginning readers bring a strong sense of grammatical 
structure to the reading process. This competency is demonstrated by 
their ability to retain the grammatical function of miscued items. For 
example, in one of the sentences which we have already examined, 

she vvHb a small yellow canary, hri^^j^ing very still in the air. 

.■■ ■ 'jders miscue, cordinoL retains the noun function that canary 
1 the text. Even at points where l\\e reader is having difficulty 
d» with ihe intended meaning, a sense of the structural relation- 
s 'jan be maintained. 

Perspective on the strength and significance of this grammatical 
i.se can be gained by examining the relative ability of average 
readers in the second and sixth grades to retain the grammatical 
function of miscued text items. Information gathered in one such 
experiment is compiled in Figure 1. 



Text Iif;m 



Percentage of Miscues by Sixth and Second Graders 



10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 



]. 0 




SecDiitl-^rnde readers Sixth-^^radc "adors 

Fig. 1 P(.'n:(;ntaj^<! of rni.S(:ues retaining .grammatical function of the text item. 

'I'he primary message which the figure conveys is that the ability 
to apply a riense of grammatical structure is well developed in the 
second graders. The growth over the next four years is minimal 
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compared to that which the beginning readers have already experi- 
enced. More (itiiailed examination provides other interrelationships 
embedded within this general picture. 

For both groups of readers, the percentage of retention varies 
dependir-. . .^;on the grammatical function of the text item, as shown in 
Figure Z V gr. nrnatical functions can be ranked according to their 
i-elativt ior the second and sixth graders. 



Miscrues bv Second CiMtlers 


MiscueS bv Sixth Graders 


(grammatical Function 


Retention 


Grammatical Function 


Retention 


(%] 




(%) 


Noun 


77 


Function word 


94 


A(ij(fcti\- 


66 


Noun 


86 


Function Word 


60 


Verb 


84 


Verb 


57 


Adjective 


77 


Adverb 


32 


Adverb 


70 



fig. 2 Ranking of retention of grammatical function for average second- and 
sixth-grade readers 

Not only are the second graders less proficient at maintaining 
grammatical function, but the relative difficulty which specific 
functions present varies from that experienced by the sixth graders. 
The rank order presented by the sixth graders closely reflects the basic 
predictability of the various functions within English. In this regard 
the sixth graders present much the same profile as that of any 
proficient adult reader. Lets briefly explore this syntactic predicta- 
bility by discussing the most and lea.5t frequently retained gram- 
matical functions. 

Function words— all of the prepositions, determiners that come 
before nouns, in fact, all of the words which are not nouns, verbs, 
adjectives or adverbs-are the most frequently retained. The explana- 
tion for this can be glimpsed in the very term used to cescribe them, 
"function." Those words are the glue that holds the language t .^ether. 
They ann()!inr:f; the phrase and clause structures as they are strung 
together in '.^iir.tences. Since a limited number of structural patterns are 
repetitively 'ased within the language, they become highly predictable. 

Although readei-.s have great facility in retaining function words 
because they strw.h.rally predictable, these vords hold minimal 
semantic m.-a i;ng ,jp.-' • easily interchangeable, one with the other. 
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"I have ijfi idea for a TV program. " he ;ai(l. 

Therefore, a number of miscues arc rr^^ : . . .. ^'on words, but these 
miscues do not necessarily alter the ..yni.iCvii. structure or disturb the 
semantic acceptability of the ser*^' r-^ ... wi: m they occur. 

Adverbs are the least frequer»uy r<:iained function for both the 
second and sixth graders. This seems directly related to the adverb's 
ability to move within sentences without changing the essential 
meaning of the sentence. 

Me ran /ujppi/y. 
Happily he ran. 
He luiipily ran. 

There is no one familiar position in which the reader can expect to find 
an adverbial. Because of this, all readers exercise less predictive power 
when handling adverbs and are" bound to produce more syntactic 
miscues in relationship to them than to other ^grammatical functions. 
, ' " Now it becf^ les interesting to examine a couple of the instances 
in which the secon i graders do not reflect the relative predictability of 
graniiTUiticnl functions within the language— verbs and function 
words. At least one explanation can be sought in the structure of the 
material which they are frequently asked to use. In the instance of 
verbs their ea.^liest reading experiences often involve such structures 
as: 

See Spot run. 
Como here. 
Lofjk ^il my toy. 

SubsdtutiiviiS of Sully tor Sen are to be anticipated if we assume that 
the young reader will make intuitive use of the syntactic predictive 
powers developed as a speaker. The noun phrase in the initial sentence 
position is the most prevalent structure. 

The possible explanations for function words are not as obvious 
as the one for verbs, but probably result from a combination of factors. 
The first is that the initial introduction of function words is not made 
until the third pre-prjmer of many basal series. By this time the young 
readers have learned not to anticipate such a structure in print. The 
second is that many of these same programs focus the readers 
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attention upon individual words instead of larger structural units. 
This frequently makes children's initial reading attempts closely 
resemble word calling from lists, limiting them to recall or grapho- 
phonic strategies. Under these circumstances the miscue produced 
tends to be a graphically similar word previously taught but with no 
necessary syntactic or semantic relationship to the text. Yet a third 
factor has to do with the young language user s own lack of experience 
or flexibility with specific syntactic structures. 

Beginning readers quickly demonstrate facility in handling the 
grammatical structures of their language. This is a strength which 
they bring from their oral language development. The more clearly 
they s(;(; speech and reading as alternate expressions of the language 
process and the more they are encouraged to use their language 
intuition, the more rapid will be their initial growth as readers. 

Point 2: The syntactic acceptability of miscues is always 
significantly higher than is their semantic acceptability. A reader's 
ability to retain the grammatical function of a text item (Point 1) 
actually is a result of that reader's attention to the phrase and clause 
structures of language. Individual items do not have grammatical 
functions. 



It is only by combining one's intuitive knowledge of language structure 
with syntactic cues from the material already processed that a reader 
can make predictions concerning the grammatical function of the iteai 
presently being processed. 

Th;]l this is ihA) case is demonstrated by the fact that 71 percent of 
the miscue-.:(«nf^nnHip, sentences generated by average second graders 
and 74 percent cf those generated by average sixth graders are 
syntacticaily acceptable. (Included in these figures arh sentences 
containing more than one miscue,) 

— ^^>itttY 
Tht'V took pictures ofnheir)mother ULiirin^ her party clothes. 

So tin" pictiin; was snni to (hi; contest which took piacn in Mr. Vine's 
Candy Shop. 



Thfi day was very mijaciivtt. 



cold 
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I sul'luokingd^^ Andrew. 

Even as these readers vary from the structure provided by the author 
they tend to remain within the confines of the available structures of 
..ie language. 

The strength of this grasp of th^ grammatical units of language is 
further demonstrated when the readers' ability to maintain the 
semantic acceptability of the same sentences is examined— 43 percent 
for the second graders, 44 percent for the sixth graders. While syntax is 
generated from .i finite set of rules and structures, meaning relation- 
ships are infinite and therefore less predictable. 

Point 3: Miscues involving grammatical transformations tend to 
cluster around pivotal points in sentence structure. Sentences are 
composed of combinations of phrases and clauses. The syntactic 
sequence within any one of these units is more predictable than are the 
possible combinations among them. These junctures where one 
structure ends and another begins can be viewed as pivota. points in 
the sentence. Think about the various syntactic patterns v.hich can 
conclude a sentence starting with the noun phrase The boy. . . 

. . . whistled in the dark. 

.... who was left, hid in the closet. 

. . . , \vithoul another thought, wailed for her return. 

At such pivotal points there are no cues from the right hand side 
of the sentence (the portion already read) which will allow the reader 
to unerringly predict the upcoming structure, even when that reader 
might have accurately predicted the meaning that the author intends to 
convey. This gives added significance to the percentages previously 
mentioned, for syntactic and semantic acceptability of miscue- 
containing sentences read by average second and sixth graders 
(second graders: 71 and 43 percent respectively; sixth graf^-r;-. 74 and 
44 percent 1- 

The most effective reader, making adequate use of all available 
language cues, can be expected to produce miscues involving 
grammatical transformations of the author s structures.Thus effective 
readers can be distinguished from less effective readers, not by the 
number of miscues made but by the fact that effective readers' miscues 
tend to cluster at pivotal points in sentence structure and to represent 
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alternate patterns available within the language. Samples from 
average sixth graders demonstrate this language facility. 

A miscue such as: And her mnte foUowad her in place of And her 
niote followed after is completely acceptable. The reader departed 
from the text at the point where it was possible to produce an alternate 
structure. And, in fact, this particular miscue is very common for 
children from the fourth through sixth grades, where they are not as 
familiar with handling ;e adverbial in this position. 

© Ao^ 

In the miscue: Chip wos hungry ond had expected food/b ut he sot 
focing the sheep, the child is predicting that the verb structure in the 
second clause is going to look like the verb structure in the preceding 
clause ami in fact it could have been so: Chip wos hungry ond hod 
expected food but he had sot focing the sheep. 

In yet another story used for miscue research there is the 
sentence: Besides, our teocher says if you know ho w to think ond know 
enough words to express your thoughts, there isn't onything you con't 
soy or do. A miscue pattern which berame typical for the sixth graders 
reading this story is as follows: Besides, our teocher soid,"/f you know 
how to think and ..." At a point where the author could have chosen to 
go to direct speech he chose to continue in narrative form. The readers 
did not, and very neatly transformed the structure into a dialog carrier 
and direct speech by a sim .!e shift in intonation. No other changes 
were needed, and the reconstructed sentence was perfectly acceptable. 

Moving dependent clauses from one sentence to another was also 
quite frequent and, again, is a demonstration of a pivotal structural 
point. She turned once more to the tent holting ofter a step or two, 
wbr.n she sow Chip lying o few feet owoy. She trotted to him. sniffing 
(It his still heod, whining close to his eor, pawing his shoulder. One 
small intonation shift and the reader has produced: She turned once 
more to the tent holting ofter a step or two. When she sow Chip lying o 
few feet away, she trotted to him, sniffing ot his still heod, whining 
close U) his ear, powing his shoulder. Some young readers have 
produced as many us twenty or thirty such miscues within one text. 

At points where the language offers structural options, proficient 
readers will always produce some grammatical transformations. It 
even seems possible to conclude that such miscues will increase or 
diminish for a given reader, depending on similarity with the author s 
written dialect and/or that readers growing familiarity with a particu- 
lar authors structural style. 
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In conclusion: The syntacitic systoin ran be pictured as that point 
at which thought processes and language processes merge in deep 
structure. If the reader recognizes language as a specific instance of 
meaning-gaining and recognizes reading as an expression of language, 
then the finite nature of the syntactic system and the intuitive control 
of it developed in oral language usage are immediately available to the 
reader. Perhaps the single most important question which readers c:an 
ask, basic to the rest of their attack upon written language, is: Does it 
sound like language? 



#3— Semantic 

William D. Page 

No productive discussion of semantic cue systems in reading can 
ignore the fact that meaning and knowledge are interrelated in the 
process of comprehending ,)rint. 

Knowledge is the beginning and the end of the reading process. 
'I'he reading process begins widi the author's thoughts, which include 
his or her knowledge of the world andahofjf the world (S l.anger, 1^53, 
p. 22). Knowledge of thr vv^rld includes the authors sense nnpres- 
sions, the feelings and iniage^i that resist encoding in language forms. 
What sets the reading process in motion is the authors decision to 
encode his knowledge cj/)out the world in writing for readers to 
encounter. The readers will to construf:t knowledge from recon- 
striK.led meanings guides the readers [)art in the reading process. The 
end in view for the reader is cmiprehension, the result of "...the 
successful processing of thnio kinds of information: graphophonic. 
syntactic, and semantic" (K. Goodman, 1970. p. 29). We are concerned 
hjM-e with semantic information and its organization into a system of 
cues in the reconstruction of meaning for comprehension. 

Comprehension is a basis for thinking about semantic cues in 
reading. When we try to test comprehension, we often think of a 
niatf:hing process. Something that the author does is to be matched 
with somt.'thing that the reader does. This presents problems for 
behavioral research because most of what the author and reader do is 
not observable. We can not look into the brain and observe it working. 

9i 
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'I'he tjleuienls of ihe procfjss incliitle the printed material, inter- 
nalized s(?ntences, phrase and clause relationships, analogies or 
meanings, and personal knowledge. Ench has a dual existence in the 
thinking of the author and Ihej reader in the communicative process 
called reading. 

The C;(K;(Jma]i Model of H^'oding (K. Goodman. 1970, pp. 30-31) 
organi/.(?s the elements— events, decisions, and systems of reading— 
into a complex vv(d) of interrelationships. Extracted from this complex, 
and placed in linear form in Figure 1, at the risk of oversimplification, 
are five key forms: knowledge, meaning, deep structure, internal 
surfac(} structure, and external surface structure. 

The author's knowledge is transformed into analogies, the basis 
of people's fd^lity to represent their thought s (S. Langer, 1953, p. 30). In 
Figure 1, n!f)r(;sf;ntalion through analogy is called meaning. Deep 
structures uv clause relationships are assigned to meanings using the 
auth(ir s languagt; rules. Once deep structures are assigned, individual 
authors can select from their repertoire of surface structures the 
specific ways in which they want to express themselves. A pre- 
vvriting post-semantic state caJiad surface strut lure (W. Chafe. 1971 . p. 
43) is shown in Figure 1. The transformation from internal to external 
surface slruclure is the production of writing. 



Knowledge 



Mf'jjniii»i 



I.:>(M'p 
SlrucUirt? 



int{!r"n.t! 
Surface 
Struct un; 



K\[nriial 
Surface 
StrurtUH' 



Ktiowlf'dgf: 



Interruil 
Surface 
Structurt! 



Kxttsrrial 
Surface 
Stru{;t un? 



Meaning 

T 



Deep \ 
.Sifuctun: 



Readfjr 



Fig. 1 MVansfrr (»f kntiwNjdgd and nieiinin^ h(jt\v(:{Mi author and reader 
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The reader, upon encountering the author's work— the observ- 
able surface structures we call writing or printed material-constructs 
his or her own knowledge of the authors thoughts. The end in view for 
the reader is the construction of personal knowledge, but the means for 
this end are no simpler than the process the author waded through to 
produce the writing. 

Readers capture visual images of the surface structures in 
sensory store, holding them just long enough to fill the limited capacity 
of their short-term memory with selected samples. The reader, "ke the 
author, is engaged in a selection process based on the manner in which 
the reader's inquiry has been organized. Once the visual images are 
internalized, the reading process is again hidden, as it was with the 
author before writing occurred. 

The reader's language is the organizer, because language is so 
automatic from constant use that it can permeate both short-term 
memory and long-term memory with remarkable facility. While the 
samplings of surface structures are held in the reader's short-term 
memory, the reader is able !o process them using information from the 
long-term memory. Decr> str-ictures-phrases and clausal relation- 
ship.s-are assigned to tht- t-ampHngs. The rules of. the readers 
language determine the cict.p stmLtures he assigns. 

Dialect divergence between the author and the reader makes it 
unlikely in ordinary rea.'-ng that a precise match will occur between 
the deep structures assigned by the reader and the deep structures ot 
the author. Only through specialized training, as in a scientitic 
discipline, can deep structures be precisely reconstructed. For a 
precise match, both the author and the reader must have had common 
experiences in their training, as in the case of a medical doctor and a 
pharmacist. Most reading occurs outside the realm and methodologi- 
cal constraints of a discipline. 

The deep structures are what readers worl-. <-vitli :o produce 
analogies in their attempts to reronstrud the auth- meanings. From 
the.se reconstructed analogies, the reader cu- ,. ■ The uilerence 
process is constructive rather than reconstrui ■ ' it produces 

personal knowledge that is uniquely the posse.v iie reader. Just 

as portions of the author's knowledge da nc. ... J themselves to 
encoding in language, the reader's persv.na) Knowiodge includes 
thoughts, ideas, and impressions from his or i'.or rendins- The readers 
inferences are interrelated with previous experience. Though no 
precise match between the author's kviu-,v!cdi?o -nd the readers 
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knowledge is probable, these two instances of knowledge are, in fact, 
the beginning and the end of the reading process. 

When reading is viewed as a search for knowledge, a psycho- 
hnguistic guessing game (K. Goodman. 1967), productive parallels 
with the inquiry process can be found. Inquiry includes an encounter 
with information, the construction of predictive and explanatory 
hypotheses, tests to verify, modify, or dismiss the hypotheses, and the 
production of statements interpreting the findings. The interpretive 
statements are knowledge, the result of inquiry. The reader engages in 
these same operations. 

Analysis of the reader's correction performance brings the 
semantic cue system into focus as a strategy of verification in the 
reading process. Miscue analysis permits assessment of the way the 
reader uses graphophonic, syntactic, and semantic information to 
verify his guesses. The observation categories that yield direct 
insights when viewed in relation to one another are: Correction, 
Graphic Proximity, Phonemic Proximity, Syntactic Proximity, Seman- 
tic Proximity, Syntactic Acceptability, and Semantic Acceptability. 

By seeking out the patterns of produced miscues, it is possible to 
piece together the elements of process. The underlying theory that 
reading is inquiry provides a grid of decision structures that guides 
and predicts the patterns. Treating the information categories— 
graphophonic, syntactic, and semantic— as cue systems that function 
as verification strategies is one productive tactic for generatmg 
insights. Consider the following example of how the patterns can be 
structured in relation to correction performance. 

A miscue can be viewed as a guess that the reader seeks to verity 
by using graphophonic, syntactic, and semantic information. Onco the 
miscue occurs, it is a candidate for correction by the reader. If the 
reader corrects a miscue, we know that the miscue was a source of 
dissatisfaction. The dissatisfaction results from the reader's unsuc- 
cessful verification attempt. Analysis of graphophonic, syntactic, and 
semantic characteristics of corrected miscues reveals the tools the 
reader is using to verify guesses. 

Similarly, the uncorrected miscue reveals to some extent the 
verification strategies in disuse. A semantically and syntactically 
acceptable miscue might be graphophonically divergent and still not 
be corrected. This suggests the reader is using the syntactic and 
semantic cue systems and ignoring the graphophonic system. The 
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following uncorrected miscue produced by a young reader is an 
example. 

Expvxttai Rusponaa 

"I'm sorry ihey are not real," said Danny. 
"It would be nice to play with a dinosaur." 

(S. Hoff, 1958. p. 10) ... 

Obs(:rv(:d R<;.sponse 

"I'm sorry they are not real," said Danny. 
"It would be nice t(5 play with one." 

The substitution of one for a dinosour does no syntactic or 
semantic injustice to either the sentence or the story. Yet. the 
graphophonic match between the expected response and the observed 
response is absent. The reader is using the syntactic and semantic cue 
systems to predict, generate, and verify the oral response. At the same 
time, the reader is disregarding the graphophonic cue system either 
consciously or unconsciously. 

A miscue reveals the strategies the reader uses. By conjugating 
the logical possibilities, miscue analysis generates insights into 
specific characteristics of a reader in relation to specific reading 
material, as well as producing insights into the reading process itself. 
Figure 2 represents a pattern of possibilities. 

Note that Figure 2 shows the miscue as a candidate for verifica- 
tion using three cue systems; graphophonic, syntactic, and semantic. 
Verification attempts result in satisfaction yielding no correction 
attempt, or dissatisfaction yielding a correction attempt. No correction 
attempt is also shown as resulting from the reader s inability to form a 
correction attempt because no cue systems are operating effectively. 

Once a correction attempt occurs, it can be classified as success- 
ful, partially successful, or unsuccessful. All three of these alternatives 
are shown as candidates for verification using the same three cue 
systems. The complexity of the recycling process is evident, as it is in 
the more comprehensive Goodman Model of Reading (K. Goodman. 
1970, pp. 30-31). 

The semantic cue system is not independent of the other systems. 
In reading, the reconstruction of meaning is a function of the integrated 
use of the systems, despite the linguistic traditions of attempts to 
compartmentalize phonetic, graphic, syntactic and semantic structure 
(W. Chafe, 1970, p. 69). Recognition that the cue systems are inter- 
related is crucial to understanding reading and improving reading 
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Miscue 



Satisfafition 



No CorrectU)n 
Attempt 



U i r 

Subjected to 
Verification Cue Systems 

1. Graphophonic 

2. Syntactic 

3. Semantic 



Dissatisfaction 



Correction 
Attempt 



\ 

Inability 
To Co rrect 

No Correction 
Attempt 



Successful 



Partially 
Successful 



Unsuccessful 



Fig. 2. Possible reader straUi^^ies for dealing with miscues 



instruction. Despite the fact that we can train a potential reader to 
respond to the graphophonic information while ignoring the syntactic 
Hud semantic: informntion. we must ask whether or not that kmd of 
training ledds to the objective of reading: comprehension. 
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Strategies for Comprehension 

Yetta M. Goodman 

A faculty member at the University of Arizona, Yetta M. Goodman 
teaches courses in child language development, children's literature, 
language arts and reading. She is the coauthor of Reading Miscue 
Inventory— Procedure for Diagnosis and Evaluation. 

A strategy is a plan which an individual makes to overcome the 
obstacles in his or her way, to reach a desired goal. In order to plan the 
best strategy, the individual must know as much about the lay of the 
hmd as possible. He must be aware of his own strengths— capitalize on 
them and minimize his weaknesses. When reading, the student's 
desired goal is meaning. In order to gain meaning he must have all the 
language systems (graphophonic, syntactic and semantic) intact and 
available so he can mak« the best judgments possible as he overcomes 
the obstacles of getting at the author's message. 

These decisions or judgments each reader makes about how to 
handle aspects of reading during the act of reading are strategies. All 
readers show evidence of using reading strategies, but the difference 
between the poor reader and the proficient reader is that the proficient 
reader is much more effective in making accurate judgments in 
choosing appropriate strategies. 

As she reads, the proficient reader corrects when she has 
predicted grammatical or semantic information which is not con- 
firmed by subsequent information. She employs meaning-seeking 
strategies when she encounters words she has never seen or heard 
beforf' by using the grammatical and semantic cueing systems. She 
recognizes name slots and is able to construct a thorough understand- 
ing of a character's personality and lifestyle even without being able to 
pronounce the name. (Remember Rodion Romanovitch Raskolnikoff in 
Crime and Punishment by Dostoyevsky.) 

Proficient readers develop and use these strategies and are 
i^uccessful in their use. However, the less proficient readers some- 
times need help to support any effective reading strategies they 
develop as well as to eliminate the ineffective strategies interfering 
with developing reading proficiency. This aid can be provided in the 
form of reading strategy lessons. Reading strategy lessons focus on 
certain problems which an individual reader has, but the problem is 
embedded within a strong contextual setting in order to provide the 
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reader with all the language cueing systems needed to build effective 
use of reading strategies. As my colleague Carolyn Burke and I have 
worked with children helping them support their developmg strat- 
egies, we have organized a paradigm of reading strategies set forth in 
the grid on page 96 {Y. Goodman. Burke, and Sherman 1974). 

In developing the paradigm we have organized all the strategies 
around three major ones: predicting, confirming and comprehending. 
Predicting strategies are those which the reader employs when he 
samples, selects, and predicts, from any one or from an integration of. 
the three language systems. Confirming strategies are those which the 
reader uses when he asks himself if what he is reading sounds like 
language to him and if it makes sense. In addition, confirming 
stratpoies include correction strategies which a reader uses as he 
confirms or disconfirms as he reads. Comprehending strategies 
include the complex process of integrating the meaning the reader is 
receiving with the knowledge he brings to the reading task. 

The three major strategies are placed on the horizontal axis of the 
paradigm. On the vertical axis are listed the three language systems. 
The graphophonic system deals with the graphic display and its 
relationship to the sound system of the reader. The syntactic system 
deals with the grammatical cues which the reader employsas he reads, 
and the semantic system deals with meaning. The language systems 
and the rending strategies operate in an interrelated fashion. While the 
reader is dealing with any one of the individual strategies, all the other 
strategies and systems are still operating. We have isolated the 
strategies in order to examine them in greater depth and to provide 
greater insight into reading instruction. Some of the strategies may 
ultimately fit better under another category of the paradigm or may fit 
under all categories of the paradigm. The paradigm is merely used to 
highlight the specific reading strategies which need to be emphasized 
for a particular reader for instructional purposes. In addition, it is 
hoped that the paradigm will be used as a basis for further discussion 
and continued research. , . l 

When using a reading strategy lesson with any reader, the teactier 
must have evidence that the reader needs support in that particular 
area. There are some strategy lessons which might be beneficial to 
most readers, but in general, giving readers help when there is no 
evidence of need may interfere with a reader's appropriate develop- 
ment of reading strategies. This suggests, course that the teacher s 
appraisal of the reader's performance is extremely important. I he 
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teacher must be able to determine the strategies with which the reader 
needs help. Miscue analysis would be of great benefit or such 
diagnostic purposes. Also, teachers must use their professional 
judgment about what written material could best support the develop- 
ment of a particular reading strategy. They need to select written 
material that provides the linguistic and conceptual setting which has 
the appropriate controls to help the reader develop the appropriate 

strategy. , , , 

A strategy lesson may be carefully written by the teacher or may 
be selected from already prepared material The material should be a 
short story or article which meets the criteria of good writing. It must 
contain language which is familiar to the reader. The grammatical 
structure should be unambiguous and the meaning must be clear. 
Concepts and ideas must be within the understanding of the reader as 
well as interesting io him or her. 

At this point, I would like to explore in greater depth a few of the 
strategy lessons suggested in the paradigm. 

Predicting Strategies 

Often in written material, authors use "eye" dialect to indicate the 
socioeconomic class or national origins of a character. Sometimes, they 
actually use foreign language words or phrases to give more emphasis 
to setting or characterization. Authors either use the foreign language 
units or try to more closely represent the character's oral speech by 
changing the spelling of particular words. Examples of eye dialect 
include /ni gonna gv.t ya or zee sveel babee. Foreign language units 
might appear as follows: Carol said, -'Vamanos. we really must hurry, 
or }f we don't meet in Amsterdam in September, ■■quelle tragedie then 
/■(( .s(.v you at Christmas time. Most proficient readers develop 
strategies to handle these types of reading situations and are often able 
to explain the meaning. . . 

The unusual language unit is initially predicted by using grapho- 
phonic cues and noting that the language represented is not similar to 
the rest of the author's language or that the spelling patterns are 
unfamiliar. There are, however, some readers who are disconcerted by 
these They tend to sit and look at these sections, trying to sound out 
the words or phrases until someone can help them. Others simply give 
up, read no further, and decide that this particular piece of writing is 
too difficult. Therefore, a re.;ding strategy which would help the reader 
predict or anticipate non-English graphic units or "eye" dialect might 
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prove helpful to readers who have not developed effective reading 
strategies in such settings. This particular strategy is best taught 
whenever students first encounter "eye" dialect or foreign phrases in 
their readings. Comic strips are good for this use. The teacher should 
help the readers understand the phenomenon through questions: 

1. How does the author let you know that the word or phrase is not 
like others in the story? 

2. What cues are there, when you look at the word or phrase, that it 
won't be English? (This might lead to an examination of non-English 
spelling patterns which could not possibly exist in English.) 

Confirm.ing strategies become involved as the reader explores 
additional cues which substantiate his hypothesis that the author used 
a foreign word or "eye" dialect. As readers become more proficient, 
they might explore the language background the author might be 
presenting, based on cues from the rest of the story. 

Lessons which focus on predicting strategies using the syntactic 
system might help the many readers who do not have appropriate 
strategies to handle unfamiliar names. These readers need to be 
convinced that pronouncing the name is far less important than 
knowing that a particular language unit is a name and then searching 
for information about the person or thing being named. Such readers 
need to know that it is acceptable to supply a substitute name until 
they find out what any particular name might be. (Some they may 
never meet again and never know.) The first chapter of Mabel Leigh 
Hunt's story Little Girl with Seven Names (Hunt, 1936) could be an 
excellent story to use. The httle girl, her uncle and parents are intro- 
duced in the first chapter. Two pages are devoted to describing the 
little girl before her name is introduced. Uncle Mark's name appears 
before you know much about him: "As for her name, truly ihere were 
so many words in it that only one person ever called her by all of them. 
That was her Uncle Mark. And he did it just to tease. 

Readers must be helped to focus their attention on references in 
the story to the little girl and build an understanding of her; references 
to her uncle and what he is like, and references to the other characters. 
The readers can be encouraged to select semantic cues which are also 
available to construct a picture of the characters. No emphasis should 
be placed on the pronounciation of Melissa Louisa Amanda Miranda 
Cynthia Jane Farlow. 

Reading strategy lessons can also help readers who are not 
predicting semantic information. Pronouns or titles like Mr. and Mrs. 
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are often confused by the inexperienced reader. By using a blank for a 
pronoun slot, a reader can be encouraged to use preceding context in 
order to predict the appropriate prounoun. It is important for the 
strategy lesson to have carefully delineated characterization so that 
there is little ambiguity regarding the antecedents. The following is the 
beginning of a teacher-prepared reading strategy lesson for a reader 
with such problems. 

Bobby Scott and his mother were walking through the woods. 
Bobby was scared. He had heard that wild cats roamed the woods. 

Bobby's mother held hand tight. moved 

closer to mother when an owl called out 

Scott was tall and strong and Bobby knew she wasn't afraid. As 

moved closer to. mother, he wasn't as scared 

as h(! had been. 

Confirming Strategies 

Often readers who are not using reading strategies effectively confuse 
two words which look very much alike. They are usually using graphic 
information and not confirming the choice of :vord with additional use 
of syntactic and semantic cues. Sometimes these words have the same 
grammatical function and related meanings, which makes it even more 
difficult for readers to overcome their confusion. Examples of habitual 
associations include brought/bought and for/from. Concentrating on 
letter-sound correspondence does not help the reader develop confirm- 
ing strategies which they rely on syntactic and semantic information. 
The best way to help the reader overcome habitual associations is 
to write a strategy lesson with only one of the two confused words 
included. After the reader has learned to handle one of the habitually 
associated items in context, then the other one can be written into 
another reading strategy lesson. It is important to write the story so 
that the other habitually associated item cannot fit grammatically nor 
make sense to the reader. Examples of the beginnings of two reading 
strategy lessons developed for a reader with a thought/through 
habitual association follow: 

Billy sat looking out of his window. He was thinking. He thought 
about a party he went to Saturday night. He thought about the 
«ood time everybody had. The go-carts were fun. The engine in his 
go-cart stopped. He thought it had stopped because someone got 
dirt in it. "1*11 have to send Zachary a thank-you note for the good 
pa r t y r fi h 6 ugh t ' Bi 1 1 y . 
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The reader demonstrated his ability to handle the word thought 
through the use of a number of strategy lessons. At that time another 
story with the word through was given to him. 

Billy ran into the house through the front door as fast as he could. 
He threw his coat on the couch as he went through the living mom. 
He was really scared. As he ran through the hall he saw that the 
door to his bedroom was closed. Who could have closed it? 

Often readers who confuse through and thought also have a 
problem with though. Since though is not common in the conversation 
of children, it is especially difficult for such readers to predict and 
confirm when they encounter though in reading. The use of though in a 
, reading strategy lesson should be avoided as long as possible until the 
teacher has provided a variety of oral language experiences using 
[hough. Reading stories with though in them will also provide the 
young readers with experiences which will help them know how 
though is used in a variety of settings. 

Another confirming strategy which some readers need help in 
developing has to do with the use of the semantic system to confirm the 
significance or insignificance of any particular word. Some readers 
need to understand that words are not equally important and that 
there are often contextual clues that indicate which items are most 
significant. A reader might read a passage such as the following, which 
has a number of words unknown to him or her. Through discussion the 
reader determines which words can be omitted while retaining 
meaning. 

Today is my birthday. I had a good time at my party. My mom 
called us all to the table. "It's time for cake and ice cream," she said. 
We had a delicious chocohite cake. The ice cream was yummy. 
Then I opened my presents. My favorite present came in a huge 
gigantic box. I couldn't even see the top of it until my dad put the 
big box on the floor. Inside of the huge box I saw two roly-poly 

puppies They were playing with each other. Now they are 

both playing with me. 

Comprehending Strategies 

Most readers who are not using effective reading strategies are not 
fully aware that the main goal in reading is to gain meaning. Compre- 
hending strategy lessons should help focus on the process of gaining 
meaning. In the previous strategy lesson, if the reader decides that 
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HiHiinlic is not loo imporlunl but the h-u-g-o might he. since it appears 
twice, the teacher might ask the reader if there is anything in the story 
that tells him what h-u-g-e means. If meaning is his main purpose the 
reader may be able to say that h-u-g-e probably means big and that 
gigantic might mean something like big, too. 

Readers need to know that sometimes you have to read a whole 
story to find out what a word means. When a word or idea is 
significant to an author he will find ways to tell you more about it if 
you keep reading through the story. In a short story. "Poison.' Roald 
Dahl builds the concept of krait for his readers. The following 
.sentences are excerpts from the story which refer to the krnil only. 
Stop after you read each section and ask yourself what picture you 
have of kniil. See what ideas go through your mind as you use your 
background and experience to gain the author's meaning. Some of you 
will probably not pronounce krciit the way the author might, but you 
have the concept by the end of the story. 

A krait! Oh. Oh! Where'd it bite youV 

It's on my stomach. Lying there asleep. 

Then out of the corner of my eye I saw this krait sliding over my 
pnjamas. Small, about ten inches. 

They bans around people's houses and they go for warm places.. 
The bite is quite deadly, except sometimes when you catch it at 
once; and they kill <i fair number of people each year m Bengal, 
mostly in the villages. 

I was going to be ready to cut the bitten place and try to .suck the 
venom out. 

Shall we draw the sheet back quick and brush it off before it has 
time to strike? 

"II is not safe." he continued, "because a snake is cokl-blooded and 
anesthetic does not work so well or so quick with such animals. 

Conclusions ~ • tu ■ 

Reading strategy lessons help the reader focus on meaning. 1 he main 
strategy which a reader must employ is continuously asking. "Does 
this make .senso to me?" Each strategy lesson must be selected or 
written with this in mind. Since making sense to the individua is a 
unique aspect of reading, preparing the same strategy lesson for all the 
children in a classroom will prove fruitless. Strategy lessons must be 
used only with readers who need additional support with a particular 
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strategy. Some problems apply ^o a large number of readers, and one 
lesson may easily be adapted for a small group or for a number of 
individual readers as the need arises. The significant thing, hov\ jver, 
is that the teacher has an extremely important role to serve. The 
teacher must know enough about language and the reading process to 
be able to detect where a student needs support and then to select 
well-written material or write new lessons which will support the 
development of effective reading strategies. 
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Modes and Materials 

Dorothy M. Menosky 



The reading process involves the interrelationship of all these elements: 



Productive 
Process 

1. Thought 
Concepts 
Experiences 



2. Language 

Syntactic system 
Semantic system 
[Phonological system 



Graphic System 



The 




Written 


-< 


The 


Author 


► 


Materials 




Reader 



Receptive 
Process 

1. Thought 

Concepts 
Experiences 

2. Language 

Syntactic system 
Semantic system 
Phonological system 



The author's language patterns and some of the past experiences of the 
author are represented by written materials. Reading, then, is an active 
process which involves a constant interaction between the reader and 
the text. 
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Because the author and the reader contribute varying language 
structures and experiential backgrounds to the reading process, they 
must communicate "long distance" across these variations. The reader 
has to predict the syntactic and semantic structures which the author 
intended. At those points where the distance between the author and 
the reader is greatest— where the language patterns and experiences 
differ most-the reader finds the material least predictable As the 
predictability of the material decreases, the chance for confusion or 
misconception increases. For example, if you were to read an article 
about cameras and the use of fast film you might think, unless the term 
is explained, that fast film moves quickly through the camera, or 
enables you to click the shutter at a greater rate of speed, fhose of you 
who might be smiling as you read this probably know something about 
fast film; those of you who thought the idea of quick movement made 
sense probably don't have the information in your experiential back- 

^™""Because there is always some gap between the author and the 
reader, reading is not a totally accurate process. Nor is reading a single, 
monolithic, solidified process. The writer has available a variety ot 
writing formats or styles. A counterpart for the reader is an appropriate 
reading mode. For example, we read The Happy Hooker or The 
E.xordst differently from a research report or a journal article. When 
we read a new recipe or a how-to-do-it book or the directions for 
putting kids' toys together, we read carefully because a miscue could 

be costly. , , » • 

An opposite approach is utilized when we read street signs, or 
read an article in order tn find one particular item or quote. For these 
tasks we quickly scan the material, looking for key words. 

Somewhere between these two extremes is the type of reading we 
do most. But even then, one person's soda is another person s pop; and 
what may be a couch to one, is a davenport to another, and a sofa to still 

^"°'^We know that thought and language develop together in a 
relationship that is interdependent. We also know that the under- 
standings and concepts we develop are both limited and expanded by 
the experiences we have. Similarly, experiences limit and expand our 
hmguaee. When, therefore, reading instruction is begun by building 
upon the language and experiences of children, they are allowed o 
make use of the competencies they already possess. Children come o 
school equipped with a wonderful tool-their language. Unfortunately. 
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some teachers, who might ordinarily be great experimenters and 
innovators in regard to educational products not only do not make use 
of children's language, they don't want the kids to use it either. In order 
to have effective learning, we know that new understandings must be 
based upon already established ones. It makes sense then to begin with 
the language and experiences of the child. 

When considering modes of reading and materials for reading, 
three important suggestions should be kept in mind: 

1. Children need a variety of reading materials— not only for 
interest, but for different purposes. 

2. Experience stories should be written, and they should be written 
in various styles and formats. 

3. Materials should be, meaningful and concept centered. 

These suggestions call for a relationshipbetween reading and all 
of the other language arts, as well as a close relationship between 
reading and the entire curricular spectrum. The following science 
experiments are examples of how this might be done. Students are 
asked to read, to actively engage in a happening, to discuss, and to 
write. 

Curds and Whey 

You will need: 
a glass 
milk 
vinegar 

What to do: 

Fill the glass full of milk 

Fill it the rest of the way with vinegar. 

Do not shake or stir it. 

Watch what happens. 

Rockets 

You will need: 

a small plastic bottle with a snap lop 

a set of measuring spoons 

vinegar 

baking soda 
What to do: 

Fill the bottle V2 full of vinegar. 

Add Va of a teaspoon of baking soda. 
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Put the top on tightly and quickly. 

Stand back. 

Watch what happfins. 

Within these projects we have aspects of ^sl^rl pii"ry 

discussing, writing, spelling, f^^s truseTow th^^^^^^^ 
teachers can teaoh and apply fractions, because now 

Another example involves the use ot "^J^^/^^^^^P^/ J^^^^^ 
include all of the aspects already mentioned for the science expo 
ments. plus some new experiences and concepts. 

Peppermint Pats 

You will need: 

4 cups confectioner's sugar 

2/3 cup sweetened condensed milk 

3 drops green food coloring* 

V4 teaspoon peppermint extract* 

measuring cups and spoons 

flour sifter 

waxed paper 

howl 

spoon 

^"lly com- and ony flavor may be used. Red bananas are fun. 
SifU:«nfec.ioners sugar onto a piece of waxed paper. 
M^r^nk! Sa'voring. Sha.e 3 drops of coloring onto .spoon firs,. 
I't," ntui'rtadually. Mix smooth with hands when .he candy 
dnio 30 small balls. Place on waxed paper. Flatten with fork 
tines. 

We ran use science experiments. ^"'^^'P'^f ^«"\^7:l?;'i°;'3 

,.oZs with a variety of ^^-J^^-^^'^h": X^^^^^ 
of the language ^^ f^ fj^^^^^^^ is possible. 

„r their class -'-'''f,:"^ . 3Vgies for'a walk, instead of just 
::r;ti^^lere:f ma^^ft-ne^gh^ .isht be made. In art. 

Ill 
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the students might design their own stamp. This necessitates 
reading about stamp design and gathering information about the 
subject of the design. Somestudents may want toget into philately; 
others may start letter-writing clubs. 

Commercially prepared materials need not be ignored, but we 
must ask ourselves some important questions about those materials; 
What about that gap between the author's input and the reader s input? 
Besides language and experiential background, what concepts are 
presumed? What concepts are presented? How are the concepts 
presented? 

Unfortunately, some teachers think the concepts presented in a 
book— such as a geography text— are * automatically" learned by their 
students just by having them read the chapter and answer the 
questions at the end of that chapter. This, of course, is a gross misuse 
of the material. If the material doesn't provide enough clues for that 
building, the reader cannot learn from reading it. 

We might compare this idea to spelling and word games. You have 
to know the rules, i.e., you have to know how to spell, or break words 
into syllables, etc., in order to win the game— or even to play the game. 
The game doesn't teach those skills. The same thing happens with some 
content reading materials. If the reader already has the concept, she can 
answer the questions at the end of the chapter. If she doesn't have the 
concept, the material usually doesn't give it to her. Therefore, she can't 
answer the questions at the end of the chapter. 

For example, an economics book states, "The president believed 
thai the best method is one of priming the pump." If you don't already 
know that "priming the pump" means to add water to what is already 
there in order lo cause the flow to begin, you can't know how this idea 
can bo applied to money. And if you think that priming refers to 
painting with a primer coat, you might think, as one reader did, that 
priming the pump means to paint a picture of what isgoing on in regard 
to economic situations. 

In all fairness, it should be noted that materials written by 
students can have the same problems found in commercial materials. 
Problems can arise when teachers use children's writing for other 
students to read. These student-produced materials often provide no 
context and no redundancy. Further, individual children differ in their 
experiences. In short, when teachers become the publishers— using 
kids' writing for kids— they are often guilty of the same mistakes made 
by commercial publishers. 
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When we are looking at other modes of reading, it might be a good 
idea to look also at math story problems. There is some evidence that 
students who are word bound can't get past the struggle to identify the 
words in the story problems. Although these students may be good at 
computations, they cant get to the "meat" of the problem. They never 
find what it is that needs to be computed. 

One of my colleagues gave me the example of a math story 
problem which asked students to compute the cruising speed of a boat. 
Those students who didn't understand cruising speed couldn tfmd any 
meaning in a math story problem which wasn't long enough to provide 
any clues. They stayed on a word level rather than looking for 

problem to be solved. i u 

We need materials, then, which enable students to learn how to 
find key phrases such as: how many, how far. what percent etc. We 
need materials which present math story problems within the con- 
cepts already familiar to the readers. Again, we should make use of the 
i-eader's language and experience. . • 

It doesn't harm a student, by the way, to have words in his 
reading vocabulary which he doesn't pronounce in the expected 
manner. This is common to all proficient readers. What is important is 
that readers develop a concept for a significant Word or phrase, 
regardless of pronunciation. All materials, student-produced, teacher- 
produced, or commercially produced, must provide for the develop- 
ment of these concepts. 



Implications for Reading Instruction 

P. David Allen 



Reading miscue research has given us insights into what is happening 
during the reading process. As a result of the research, a number of 
generalizations can be stated about the reading process Although 
these generalizations have been referred to throughout the previous 
chapters, it might be helpful to restate them here prior to a discussion 
of reading instruction. 
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1 . Reading is an active process by which the reader reconstructs the 
message of the writer. This reconstruction assumes that the reader has 
arrived at the same or comparable meaning as the author's intended 
meaning. 

2. Whereas the deep structures may be the same, the author's 
surface structure (print) may not be the same as the reader's. It is also 
possible for an oral reader to produce a surface structure identical to 
the author's without arriving at the same meaning. 

3. Three cue systems are available to readers as they process the 
material they are reading. These cue systems, graphophonic, syntactic 
and semantic, are interrelated, and the various miscue studies indicate 
that proficient readers at all levels use all of the systems. 

4. Proficient readers develop and use a set of strategies in order to 
reconstruct the writer's message. These strategies fall in the general 
areas of predicting, confirming, and comprehending. 

5. Related to the strategies of predicting, confirming, and compre- 
hending is the strategy of correction. Correction behavior offers 
important insights into reading competence. 

Miscue Research and Current jHeading Instruction 

In view of these generalizationst, we are therefore compelled to voice 
our concern about some of the current practices in reading instruction. 

Our basic concern is the preoccupation with letter-sound or 
graphophonic relationships. Such preoccupation may cause the teacher 
to ignore the other cue systems completely. It is as though teachers 
believe that once these letter-sound relationships are learned there will 
be no further trouble ahead for the young reader. One is reminded of 
the segment on the Electric Company show in which the character 
slowly sounds out a printed warning, and keeps sounding it out until it 
makes sense, only to be too late to avoid the impending disaster. One 
thing our research has taught us is the fact that you don't have to be 
able to pronounce every word in order to read for meaning. Certainly 
as adults we don't, and there should be no reason why we would expect 
beginning readers to do so. There is the danger, also, that the letter- 
sound relationships will be taught solely— at the expense of the other 
cue systems available to the reader. 

Another concern would be the preoccupation with the so-called 
word recognition, or word attack, or word identification skills. The 
term recognition here can present a peculiar problem in that under- 
lying it is the assumption that the child already knows the word. Word 
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attack is a somewhat more accurate term, and perhaps word identifi- 
cation best states the purpose of teaching this set of skills to a reader. 
Our concern here is with the emphasis on word. It was stated above 
that it isn't necessary to be able to pronounce every word in order to 
read for meaning. The statement could be extended to "... to pronounce, 
recognize, and/or identify every word in order to read for meaning. 

The emphasis on skills in reading programs seems to be built on 
the notion that if these are taught sequentially and if they are dealt 
with in some careful, systematic manner, the child will become a good 
reader. From this notion comes the assumption that we can determine 
the reading capability of the child by measuring his or her ability to 
perform these skills, often in isolated testing situations. We then say 
that inability to perform x number of skills indicates the child is a poor 
reader, or that the ability to perform x number of skills indicates the 
child is a good reader. Either assumption is a dangerous one. 

Our next concern is also related to skill instruction. It seems then 
thai if it is these skills that are measured, we must teach them— often 
at the expense of reading instruction. It is possible for children to sit 
through hours of skill instruction without ever really getting the 
chance to read! This is inexcusable. The writer once observed a teacher 
spend twenty minutes teaching a skill to a reading group that had 
indicated at the beginning of the session that they knew the skill(r~ 
control) by reading a list of words correctly from the board. She ended 
the session by saying that there would not be any time left to read. 

The next set of concerns are teacher-related. In fact, they might be 
appropriately called "areas of teacher interference." These would 
include unnecessary prompting, insisting on super-correct oral reading, 
discouraging guessing, not allowing readers to regress, and confusing 
rending instruction with other areas of instruction such as "correct 
pronunciation." 

In each of these areas the teacher is "short-circuiting" the child's 
ability to deal with the reading process. Often the slightest hesitation 
on the part of the reader will trigger the teacher (or other members of 
the group) into providing the child with the word. Hence the child is 
often unable to utilize his own strategies at the point where they are 
needed. 

The insistence on precise oral reading can be even more damaging. 
Our reser;rch has demonstrated that a proficient oral reader will often 
produce i different surface structure from the author's. If the meaning 
of the passage has not been altered, there would seem to be little excuse 
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for the teachev to be constantly„interrupting the reader. Even ;f the 
meaning werf. changed, the teacher should allow readers the oppor- 
tunity to discover this for themselves. Our research shows that 
children will often do just that, given the opportunity. 

Related to precise oral reading are the next three areas of teacher 
interference. Children are often discouraged from guessing. If anything, 
children should be encouraged to guess. The strategy of predictmg has 
been referred to throughout this book. One of the purposes of reading 
instruction should be to produce readers who are able to make 
intelligent guesses or predictions about what they are reading. The 
reader who stops reading and looks up at the teacher and says. We 
haven't had that word yet!" is expressing a real need for such a 

strategy. .... , 

Similarly, not to allow children to regress may be deprivmg them 
of the chance to utilize their confirming strategies. All of us regress as 
we read— for the purpose of clarification, for correction, or for any 
number of reasons. There is no reason why the developing reader 
should not be allowed to regress. 

Finally, we are concerned about the tendency to confuse readmg 
instruction with other areas such as instruction in enunciation or 
"correct" pronunciation. A child who reads crick for creek does not 
have a reading problem. Unfortunately, the fact that his dialect may be 
different from the teacher's dialect may be a problem for him, but it is 
not a reading problem and should not be treated as such. The little girl 
from Boston who reads idear for idea in Kansas, the little girl from 
Kansas who reads warsh for wash in Ohio, and the little black girl 
from Illinois who reads so for sore in Illinois have all read correctly. It 
is at this point that the teacher's attitude becomes such an important 
factor in reading instruction. His or her knowledge and understanding 
of language differences and the nature of language is crucial to the self- 
esteem of these children and their chances for becoming proficient 
readers. 

Recommendations for Reading Instruction 

In discussing our concern about current instructional practices in 
reading, we alluded to some recommendations for reading instruction. 
It may be fruitful to outline some further recommendations, based on 
our research findings. 
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Emphasizing the strengths a reader brings to the reading task 
It has been stated that a child comes to school as a competent user of 
language— a language that has served him well to this point.It is also a 
language that has developed because of a need to communicate and of a 
perhaps greater need to order his world. Reading (and writing) should 
be regarded as a further extension of this development, not as a 
complete new set of communication skills. What is perhaps more 
important is that a child needs his existing language on which to build 
new competencies, new understanding, and new concepts. Any 
program which ignores this language or. worse, negates it is doomed to 
failure. 

Pwy/iding more opportunities for children to read 
It seems ludicrous to make such a statement, but it is possible for a 
great deal of "reading instruction" to take place without having the 
children actually read. Skills taught in isolation, words taught in lists, 
and other such practices lead to such conditions. Our subjects have 
shown us again and again that they are capable of l-aching themselves 
as they work their way through a story or article. More importantly, 
they are dealing with the real rather than the contrived. If they do run 
into problems, it is then possible to develop strategy lessons that will 
help in overcoming them. And as it has been pointed out. these strategy 
lessons always involve the reader in a real reading situation. 

Another point for teachers to consider is tlu; need to involve the 
student in reading situations outside of the formal reading instructional 
periods. Reading in the content areas such as mathematics, social 
studies, and science should be an integral part of any reading program 
at any grade level. And yet. it is quite common to find classrooms 
where these content areas are not dealt with at all. particularly science 
and social studies because "they can't read the material." In such 
classrooms, therefore, reading is often taught all day long, and 
sometimes not too successfully. 

Emphasizing strategies rather than skills 

It may be thought that strategy as we have discussed it is just another 
label for skill. This is not the case. While it is true that the 
comprehending strategies in the Goodman-Burke paradigm resemble 
the higher-level comprehension skills found in most textbooks and 
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basal programs, the important difference centers on the "word-getting" 
skills commonly referred to as word recognition, word attack, or word 
identification skills. Yetta Goodman uses the term meaning-seeking 
strategies when she discusses what a child must employ when he 
encounters words he has never seen or heard before. Therein lies the 
crucial difference. If a child can tell us without being able to pronounce 
it that a ewe is a mother sheep; if a child reads asked instead of queried; 
and if a child reads Steve instead of Sven, he is indicating that he is 
indeed capable of employing meaning-seeking strategies. 

Another important difference is that strategies are taught as they 
are needed by individual readers and not necessarily taught indiscrim- 
inately to everyone at a given point in a program. 

Finally, two overriding strategies that all readers need to employ 
are the constant asking of two questions: Does what / read sound 
right? and Does it make sense? 

Implications for Teachers 

The above recommendations may be discomfiting for many teachers. 
They seem to violate many of the sacred tenets of reading instruction. 
Teachers are reluctant sometimes to give up the security of a word list, 
a skill lesson, or the right to correct a child who has not read what was 
printed on the page. They may be even more reluctant to write down 
exactly what the child has said on an experience chart or to admit that 
those darn tests aren't always right. But there are those teachers who 
have marveled at what Johnny just did to that sentence when he read 
orally or feel that Suzie, for all her preciseness, just doesn't seem to 
understand what she has read For those teachers, what we have said 
makes sense and sounds right. 
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Developing Reading Proficiency 
Yetta M. Goodman 

Reading development is growth toward becoming a proficient reader. 
A proficient reader is one who is both effective and efficient when 
processing written language information. According to K. Goodman, 
the effective reader is one who is successful in constructing meaning 
while reading. He is c'o'chprehending and integrating meaning into his 
own conceptual framework as he reads. 

The efficient reader is able to integrate meaning while using the 
fewest possible cues from the graphic display. A reader s proficiency 
develops in relation not only to the three language cueing systems but 
also in relation to some general learning principles. The process of 
becoming an effective and efficient reader never ceases, but is 
continuous as the reader encounters new and unfamiliar material. 

Discussing reading development is complicated by the many uses 
of the term development. Development can refer to maturing physi- 
cally as well as becoming more proficient in any particular aspect of 
learning. There are some second-grade readers who are more proficient 
than some tenth-grade readers. Yet the tenth grader who is less 
proficient than a certain second grader is nevertheless a more 
proficient reader than she was in the second grade. The tenth grader is 
able to understand more complex concepts than the second grader. In 
order to distinguish age from reading proficiency, the phrase "as a 
reader gets older" will be used to indicate age maturation and the 
phrase "as a reader develops proficiency" will be used to indicate more 
effective and efficient reading. 

This discussion of developmental trends in readers as they 
acquire proficiency, and of these trends as they relate to age is based on 
the analysis of the reading miscues of six youngsters who were taped 
at regular intervals for a period of seven years, from 1966 1o 1972 (Y. 
Goodman 1967, 1971. 1972). In addition, data from the other reading 
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miscue studies (K.S. Goodman and Burke 1968, 1973) as well as 
similar research carried on by Marie Clay (1967) in New Zealand have 
been used to support developmental trends. 

General Developmental Data 

From the beginning of reading instruction in school, readers make use 
of all three of the language cueing systems (graphophonic, syntactic 
and semantic). The following excerpt from one child's reading is used 
to underscore this developmental principle. It was read by Franklin, 
who was in a first grade where a language experience approach to 
reading was used. The teacher never gave direct instruction in 
phoneme-grapheme correspondence. Reading instruction in this class- 
room took this form: 

1. The teacher read aloud to the children daily.' 

2. The teacher worked with small groups where children read their 
own and other children's own dictated stories. 

3. The children were encouraged to read in the classroom library. 

4. The children listened to audiotapes of trade books while they 
were reading along in the same books. 

Franklin had never seen the material prior to reading it. His miscues 
are marked. 

1. Here is a little red toy. * 



2. 



Here is a big blue toy. 



3. 
4. 




5. 
6. 



Here is a big toy. 

It is a big blue airplane. 



7. 
8. 



And look at jthe little train. 
Look here! Look here! 




9. 
10. 

n. 



I see the toy for me. 
It is big. 
It is blue. 



12. 
13. 
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(X) Wa, 
See Pepper jand the big toy. 

II is theaoyjfor Pepper. 

• ^ ItttuiAw, 

Looi< at Pepper and the big toy. 
I see Pepper. 

And I see the big toy. 

It is the toy for Pepper. 

The parts of the story Franklin read without miscues suggest 
that he had an adequate awareness of the integration of the language 
cueing systems without direct instruction. This evidence is supported 
in a more observable way through his miscues. In his substitution of 
train for toy, he used initial consonant clues (formal instruction was 
not necessary for him to learn to use sound-letter correspondence)^ 
Every one of his substitution miscues retained the same part of speech 

as the text word. 

All the substitutions were semantically related to the story. 
There were pictures to supply Franklin with some of the meaning. The 
pictures show a blue airplane which is smaller than many of the other 
toys. The bear in the picture which is pointed to by the child in the 
story is smaller than Pepper, the dog, who is sitting next to the bear. 
Franklin read the words (ittie and big in lines 1,2,5, 6, 7, 10, 14 and 18_ 
In lines 12 and 16 it was the concept of size based on his knowledge ot 
toys and animals involved in the miscues which gave him clues, not his 
recognition of the words. 

He retained the grammaticahty of the language structures and 
the meaning in those miscues. His other miscues involved nouns. 
Franklin had to make choices about which nouns to replace for toy. He 
was using meaning, not only picture clues, sincfl he had the option ot a 
red train, plane, umbrella, ball, socks, chair, and doll. He had the choice 
of R blue bed, chair, sweeper, ball, and bus. His rejection of some o the 
nouns and his choice of train, airplane, and bear indicate Franklins 
concern for meaning as he was reading. 

His substitutions for toy also indicate the degree to which 
background, experience and language knowledge are related to 
reading. In the retelling of the story, FrankHn was able to tell the 
researcher that the children were playing "with their toys" in answer 
to the question: "What are the children playing with?". He knew the 
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word toy and used it orally. Toy seems to be an easy word, often used 
in primers or pre-primers. It seems to be easy graphically since it is 
short and has a common spelling pattern related to boy. It seems to be 
easy grammatically because it is a common noun in a common noun 
position. However, conceptually a child should not be expected to 
predict a word like toy in the positions it is found in the above excerpt. 
Toy is generalization. Children say, "They play with their toys." or 
"They clean up their toys." but a specific toy is called by its name: 
plane, bear or train. Some words, used because they seem grammati- 
cally and graphically simple, may actually be too difficult for the 
reader because they represent a misconception or a complex conceptu- 
alization. 

Readers are able to produce substitutions, omissions, insertions 
and reversals of words, phrases and clauses as they read. Substitutions 
are in most cases the commonest itiiscue types, omissions are next, 
insertions third; reversals always represent the smallest percentage of 
miscue types for all readers, including those children labeled perceptu- 
ally handicapped. Reversal miscues for all readers number less than 1 
percent of all miscues. The percentages of miscue types, however, are 
not as significant as the qualitative differences among these miscue 
types as readers get older and develop proficiency. 

In beginning reading, substitution miscues tend to be real words. 
Often the substitutions will be limited to words the reader has seen in 
print. It seems as if beginning readers expect only words which they 
have already encountered. As proficiency develops, readers begin to 
substitute riohwords or real words which they may never have 
encountered before in their reading. As readers get older they begin to 
substitute nonwords or more complex real words, even if they do not 
become very efficient readers. A reader s proficiency can sometimes be 
examined if the same unknown word appears a number of times in the 
text. The reader will indicate that he knows he does not know by 
substituting a variety of nonwords often with high graphic sound 
similarity. He may attempt various real words or build up context 
until he can actually produce the word expected in the text. The variety 
of these strategies indicates levels of proficiency and gives insight into 
the strategies a reader uses in attempting word recognition. 

Omissions by a beginning reader tend to be omissions of words 
the reader suspects she does not know. In rare instances, a beginning 
reader is so tied to "knowing the word" that her percent of omission 
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miscues may be larger than her substitution miscues, since she only 
reads the words she recognizes. As a reader gets older but has not 
developed very much proficiency, the percentage of omission miscues 
will decrease as she plods along, reading each word, producmg 
substitution miscues rather than omissions. As a reader develops 
proficiency, she tends to omit known words which are not significant 
to the meaning. These may be omissions of function words like the or 
and between two independent clauses. Or these may be omissions of 
redundant features. For example, in some early reading materials, it is 
not uncommon for a phrase like old app/e tree to be repeated five orsix 
times. After the initial reading of the phrase, the reader knows the 
ile.scription of the tree and' retains this information even if at 
.sub.sequent readings she omits old or app/e or both. Phrases like he 
.sfiid or John .said are often omitted by proficient readers once the 
reader knows who is carrying on the dialogue in the story. The story 
retellings often give added evidence that the readers who are develop- 
ing proficiency retain meaning even when they omit such words or 
phrases. 

Insertions tend to increase as a reader begins to develop proti- 
ciency, although insertion miscues generally account for less than 10 
percent of all miscues. Insertion miscues are not frequent in the reading 
of less proficient readers. When a reader begins to produce insertion 
miscues, the teacher has some evidence that reading proficiency is 

beginning to develop. r n j 

Reversals within the word are very infrequent for all readers^ 
These include substitutions like vva.s for saw and on for no. These tend 
to ilisappear as readers get older and develop proficiency. As a reader 
develop.s proficiency, he uses confirming strategies so that if he does 
predict a reversal, he will correct if the reversal has not produced an 
acceptable language structure. Reversals of two words or phrases are 
more common than reversals of letters within words. These include 
phrase substitutions like mother said for said mother and they /aughed 
hmrliiy for £h,-;y ki'.artilv kiuabcd. Such phrase-level miscues almost 
always retain meaning and indicate the reader's use of predicting 
strategies. Nonetheless, reversals are not a significant part of reading 
miscues for any reader. 

Miscues do not disappear as readers develop proficiency; rattier 
the niisciie types change qualitatively as readers become more 
proficient. 
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Developmental Data: The Graphophonic Cueing System 

For almost all readers on the 0-9 graphic and phonemic similarity 
scale, the mean similarity score stabilizes at about 5. Only low first 
and second graders may have a mean score as low as 3 on the similarity 
scale All substitution miscues tend to have at least some letter-sound 
similarity about 90 percent of the time. For almost all readers, the 
graphic score is somewhat higher than the phonemic similarity score, 
which means that readers tend to obtain cues from configuration to a 
greater extent than from the sound-letter relationships. 

Readers in early grades use initial letters and. to a lesser extent, 
final letters to determine their word attack. A sample of Franklin's 
second-grade reading reflects his teachers instructions to him to be 
concerned with sound-letter relationships. Compare the following 
with his first-grade reading above. 

•Buut dM ^^^^^ ^ , „ 

But the old toys @) not make the new doll happy. 

First and second graders who do not produce the average mean of 
5 on the graphic and phonemic similarity scale seem to be relying.gn 
one of two different strategies. Some decide that part of the reading 
process is to continue to tell the story and make sense without use of 
the graphic print. They ignore much of the graphic display at certain 
points in the text in order to produce meaningful language units. 
Althea was in the second grade when she produced the following 
example: 

TrwftlrUh, 

The little boy ran to the woman. 
) ^"Oh. mother! Here you are!" he said. 

Ted \began to walk away. But the woman said to him. "Do 

not go! I\vvant_to thank you. 
We are going to the show. 
X ttJi- -^^^ ""^^^^ ^ -aWt. 
Will you let me take you to see it?^ 
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The children who produced this kind of reading strategy relied on 
it for two or three sessions (about six months) at the most and then 
returned to the pattern of making greater use of graphic display. 

Another group of children with a low phonemic-graphic similarity 
mean score used graphic display but confused the configuration of one 
word with another and habitually produced a substitution miscue 
which had no graphic similarity to the text word. Substitutions of the 
for and and is for said will be recognized by primary teachers as such 
commonly confused words. Concentrating on phonics or word recog- 
nition reinforces these associations. Placing them in context and 
helping the reader become concerned with the meaning of the sentence 
can help to separate habitual associations of unrelated words. 

As readers get older, regardless of developing proficiency, they 
produce miscues which have closer phonemic and graphic similarity 
■"to the text. This is true of all readers and does not seem related to test 
scores, reading methodology or reading effectiveness. Nonwords 
which readers produce are especially good evidence of the develop- 
ment of closer proximity between the expected and observed responses. 
When a reader produces a nonword, he or she uses the graphic display 
to produce a place holder. It should be pointed out, however, that 
syntactic elements like word inflections are often retained as part of 
the nonword. See the following examples: 

Grade Level at Which Observed Response Expected i^aponse 
Miscue Was Produced 

.2 muggy monkey 

2 newp 

2 foo few 

3 roo.shed rushed 

4 **....! anshun ancient 

5 ongle uncle 

5 '[''[ exterically excitedly 

6 , , , , . . . abrusion outburst 

0 * ** * orgunate originate 

7 ** reasonableance reasonably 

7 [ ][ ] [ [ [ . . . acculalting acculturating 

Although they tend toward closer phonemic and graphemic 
similarity between their expected and observed responses, proficient 
readers also produce larger numbers of miscues with no graphic or 
phonemic similarity. These are not corrected if the rest of the context 
confirms the acceptability of the miscue. 
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KxiitupU:^: I said as calmly ns I could 

There in the dry. dead leaves he saw a Hltle ffiwn. 

If the reader rejects her prediction, she will tend to correct miscues 
which have little or no phonemic or graphic similarity. 

Exunjpir's; Mij>ht as woIl [study word meanings first. 

^ ^^^^ , 
"I^t's see whatlwe can find in the S's. I said. 

All readers use the graphophonic cueing system to predict and 
select appropriate cues toward gaining meaning and to confirm 
predictions which may seem unacceptable. Efficient readers use the 
graphic display as little as possible. Less efficient readers tend to use 
more of the graphic display and do not seem willing to risk abandoning 
this inefficient strategy. Even the proficient reader begins to make 
greater use of the graphic display when the going gets tough and when 
the semantic and syntactic cueing system is destroyed. 

Developmental Data: The Syntactic Cueing System 
From the very beginning of reading instruction in school, children 
show evidence that they bring their own knowledge of the syntactic 
system of language to their reading as well as respond to the 
grammatical system of the written material. The Goodman Taxonomy 
of Reading Miscues analyzes the grammatical information apart from 
semantic information. The categories of syntactic acceptabihty. 
syntactic change, grammatical function, transformation, and the 
various "Levels" categories examine the readers ability to handle 
grammatical information. 

The differences in data between the syntactic and semantic 
systems indicate that for all readers the syntactic system of language 
is more easily controlled at any point than the semantic system. Such 
differences may also occur because syntax as a finite system is well 
hiarned during early childhood, while the semantic system, which is 
tied to the development of concepts and ideas, is more complex and 
continues developing into adulthood. Another reason may be the 
control of the graphic input, which limits the reader to substitutions on 
the word or phrase level in oral reading, while the meaning of the 
substitution might have a broader range of definitions. In the phrase 
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(h.. hruuiiful hut here nrv. many words which can replace hocuHifu/ and 
hit and c:hange the general meaning of the phrase to fhe bountiful hat 
or (he b(;(jufifu/ cup. However, the words retain their exact grammat- 
ical functions. . , .j. 

For less proficient readers, the same words are easier to identity 
when they are in more common grammatical slots than when they 
appear in less common grammatical slots. The following excerpts (not 
continuous text) from a story Franklin read in third grade will 
substantiate this point. The numbers at the left indicate the occurrence 
of the word circus in the text: 
"tXaurudL 

1. It looks like a r.ircus monkey. 

2. "Circus bear!" said Ted. 

3. "Are th{;y c.in'us balloons? 
Then they will know 

4. The oirous is t:oming. 

"All the boys and j^irls inl^2£!i!i!L!li^ 

5. Uvill ^fit cirous balloons." 



f^He is^ 



in the r.iirus ," said the man. 



"I came to tell the boys and fiirls 
7. Thelcircus is cominj^. 

A number of readers made miscues in this story similar to those 
of Franklin. When circus appeared in the less common adjective 
position (1. 2. 3. 5) the readers were unable to identify the word and 
either omitted the word, replaced circus with adjectives or possessives 
like colored, train.-^d or children's, or produced nonwords with 
adjective intonations, e.g.. circsus. When the word appeared in its 
more common noun position (4. 6. 7) most of the readers were able to 
read the word as expected. As readers develop proficiency they are 
able to handle the less common grammatical units. They may still 
predict the more common item but will correct their miscues on the 
basis of subsequent language information. 

u, r A.. 
"We could use ether . . . chlorotorm . . . 
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Miscues reflect a readers knowledge of grammar through the 
retention of inflected features of words even if the word does not 
appear to be a meaningful one, The nonwords listed earlier in this 
chapter indicate that even when readers produce nonwords they tend 
to inflect these words in order to retain acceptable grammar in the 
sentence. In the example of Franklin's reading above, he read trained 
for circus whenever the word circus appeared as an adjective. This is 
the only way {tq\v\ can be inflected and remain an adjective. In the 
fourth occurrence of circus, when it appears in a noun position for the 
first time, Franklin deletes the ed and substitutes the noun train. 
The readers ability to produce miscues which are syntactically 
acceptable increases with proficiency and is generally consistent 
regardless of the difficulty of the material. This is not the case in terms 
of semantic acceptability. The following table indicates the mean 
percent of s^yntactically and semantically acceptable miscues for 
eighth and tenth graders who read the same two stories: 

Table 1 

Miscues of Eighth and Tenth Graders 



Sludfjnt 


Miscues 


Cinide ^ 


SynUuMicaliy aticeplahle 


Semantically acceptable 


Al)ilitv 


Story 1 


1 Story 2^ 


1 Difference 


Story 1 


1 Story 2 


i Difference 


lOM* 


m\ 


m\ 




73"/) 


47% 




lOilA 


7H'!n 




12"/.. 




28% 


26% 


U)I.A 


71% 


57"/,, 


14% 


47% 


20"/(. 


27"/,) 


8H 


7H"'„ 


7 \%^ 


7'*/,, 


58"/o 


38% 


21% 



H = Hif^h ability. HA = High average. LA = Low average 



Story 1 was easier for all readers than Story 2, but regardless of 
readers' ability, the difference in syntactically acceptable miscues 
between stories 1 and 2 was no greater than 14 percent for any group of 
readers. The difference in semantically acceptable miscues, however, 
was no lower than 21 percent even for the most proficient group of 
readers. More than half of all the miscues were syntactically acceptable 
even for the more difficult story and even for the least proficient 
readers. 

Transformations that involve alternate acceptable structures 
increase qualitatively as a reader develops proficiency. Beginning 
readers who are not efficient make few transformations, since they 
stick close to the print. As readers develop proficiency and begin to 
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select graphic information and predict on the basis of their selection, 
transformations increase in number. With proficiency, transformations 
will generally produce acceptable language structures. 

Developmental Data: The Semantic Cueing System 

Developmental data on ths use of the semantic cueing system must be 
tied to conceptual development as well as to aspects of comprehension. 
Differences in reading materials affect the semantic cueing system to a 
greater extent than any other cueing system. The experiental back- 
ground a student brings to the reading material must be taken into 
consideration during any discussion of semantic cueing systems. Until 
we understand to a greater extent the way meaning and concepts are 
acquired through oral language, there will be limitations on our under- 
standing of the function of comprehension in reading. 

Examining retellings of a story which readers have, read over a 
period of time gives insight into development in comprehension. As 
readers get older they can better understand the material they are 
reading. Life's experiences give readers who lack proficiency the 
needed background to gain greater understanding from reading 
material, even if they do not use their strategies very efficiently. At the 
same time, lack of life's experiences limits the young reader who is 
making proficient use of reading strategies. 

Fausto read "Sheep Dog" in May 1968. at the end of third grade 
and again in May 1970. at the end of fifth grade. "Sheep Dog" is a story 
in an eighth-grade literature anthology, which was read and used in 
the larger miscue research studies by low tenth graders, average 
eighth graders and high sixth graders. Fausto s miscues per hundred 
words, his syntactic acceptability score and his phonemic and graphic 
proximity scores on both readings of "Sheep Dog" were within the 
ranges of sixth and eighth graders who read the story. However, in his 
1970 reading of "Sheep Dog." 60 percent of all miscues resulted in no 
loss of meaning to the story, whereas in his 1968 reading, only 26 
percent of his miscues resulted in no meaning loss. 

After being asked to retell the story in May 1968. Fausto recalled: 
"Well, they heard he was so hungry he couldn't lie still. He went to 
search for food. But at first he couldn't find any food no matter what 
and he would never tend the sheep." 

Although the information presented by Fausto is correct in terms 
of recall, the cause and effect relationship between the dog's hunger 
and his inability to tend the sheep was not revealed through the 
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retelling. After some additional queStU''^'"^ ''V the researcher, who 
asked who "they" were and who ''W' ^^a^ delation to the above 
retfjUing, Fausto answered, "I don't re^^mOer ^^at I was trying to 
say .... 1 haven't thought about the stc^CV y^'-" Additional questions 
about additional characters or events d'^ ^licit further response. 

In May 1970, however, Fausto rmt J^^^ ^^^^\d the story in greater 
detail, rec ailing main characters and n^^l^r ^^^his, but he was able to 
interpret from the story that the herc}^^ "rOighi have died of starva^ 
tion." When asked by the researcher/ V^^^^^.^^^^s you think that?" he 
replied, "He'd been alone. He might h^^^ died ^Id age ... a heart 
attack." The story itself does not rush C^^^' hov^ the herder dies, but 
Fausto used many semantic cues froHX fN^^ory g^oW that through 
his life's experiences he could infer ts^asoHs f^j. jgath which were 
implied but not spelled out in the story^^f^^th^r discussion between 
Fausto and the researcher indicates m^c^^t^^^^^^ring of semantic cues 
in the 1970 reading which is not at all ^Vid^nt ^gQg. 

llvmnirclwr: How was the whole tWi^^ ^(i^'^l^o^^? Did Peggy ever 
get any food? 

Ffjusto: Yeah, she got some grub. ' Xfl^^^- 

Riisvarcher: What's grub? 

Ffjusto: I don't know. 

Rdnaurcher What do you think iti^t» 

Fausto: I believe, probably a nickn?^^*^ ^^Whing^ 

RnsMircher: What would you gue^s^ 

Fausto: I don't know ... a snack or ^(t;^et^i"8. 

Rojioorcher: Who gave it to her? 

Fausto: These two men. They cartie ^f>en the^ trf^uble. 

For readers who have not dev^b J^^^^ing proficiency, there 
can be a snowballing effect in miscucs ^P^l the r^.jdgr tends to grasp at 
semantic cues in short linguistic seQU^^cgS. Mggj^jng becomes frag- 
mented, although the reader can stilIof^.^^tii^cu^s some of the meaning 
from the written passage. The follovvj /)§ P^ss^gg fporn a newspaper 
article read by Frankhn in June 1971 t^^g^od example of this point. 
This excerpted example includes theS^c:;^iid ^nc} third paragraphs and 
the last two paragraphs of a newsp^ip^^* ^tc^ty baseball, Frankhn's 
favorite sport. 



Billy MHrtin\( 1[dmi tt^that ^^O^'^ ^""^ay as the Tigers 
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spent their day off vvoncltiring vvhrn Ilni Northrup imd( Aur(;lio; 
jRodriguezlvvilf l)e refidy to return. 

Mickey I'Olich. with a person[i]/tvvo-gamo losing streak to 

worry abmit mumMs Milvvauke»(>j) laleiit(!(l rriokie F^ill Pnrsc)ii(s) 

in 'rues(iav\s)hnmo opener. 

Wv.iv, is the play which the 'Viovs^i and Willie Hortnn claim 

cost ih(;m four runs in the first inning of their Sunday loss to 
Chicago. 

The ltd't fitflder clain(s)the fan interfered vvithliim. 

•:ausino him to drop the :)all. 

The sfn:on(i pnrric^mpli in the above example indicates how 
Franklin v.iin grasp at semantic (.ues in short linguistic sequences to 
<,'ain iiH?aninf^. This single-sontence paragraph has six miscues which 
disrupt the meaning of the spntence. Nevertheless, the reader is able to 
prtjdur.e Tuni^day hoim ganio for Tut.^.sday'.s howaoptuwr. a fragmented 
p'w.cii t){ the sentnnf:e which indicates an attempt to get at the meaning. 
At th« same timn Franklin i.s able to handle the names, which are 
difficult f{)r most readers unless they have had extensive experience 
with the sport. The last two paragraphs indicate that as Franklin 
gained the authors intent and related it to his own experiences, his 
mi.sniKr.s hecome acceptable. All the miscue.s in the last two paragraphs 
are semFmti{:ally imd syntactically acceptable in Franklin's dialect. 

Conclusions 

It i;rg(fnfM-ally agnifjd that maturation or development is built on earlier 
growth. Yet vvh(;n it comes to reading, much research and teaching 
methodology refltJf^t the notion that the child is an empty slate. Instead 
of building on the language competencies a reader brings to school, 
a^.stnict units of language! are often presented as the initial stages in 
If^rirning to read. The potential reader in the United States lives in a 
print-oriented society. Everywhere in our culture, all children, whether 
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in afOuent homes or in poor homes, have been interacting with pnnt 
media from the moment they begin to watch TV. go for walks in their 
neighborhood or go to the store or market wi th older siblings or parents. 
It is at these early moments that reading acquisition begins. However, 
since we tend to be controlled by the notion that reading startr. in 
school through formal instruction, there are few research studies 
dealing with reading acquisition in preschoolers. 

Most educators operate on the assumption that children learn 
most easily moving from the concrete to the abstract. The concrete of 
language is its wholeness. The concrete of language is the interaction 
between speakers in a shared setting with the major purpose being 
communication. The sound system of language without the grammati- 
cal system which gives organization and structure to meaning is 
abstract— so abstract that the scientists who study the sound system 
argue about its existence, its description and its variations. Yet many 
reading programs operate on the premise that it is perfectly logical to 
start beginning reading by teaching the most abstract aspect of 
language— the system's smallest units. 

No one pronounces isolated out-of-context sounds or words foran 
eight-month-old baby and expects this to help the baby to learn to 
speak. Yet beginning readers are often provided with abstract sounds 
and words and then have the task of placing these abstract units back 
into the language as a whole. 

All of our research supports the basic assumption that when 
reading takes place, even at the eariiest moment, all three systems of 
language must be intact in order for the reader to understand that 
reading is language and that the purpose of reading is to get at the 
author's message. 

In reading miscue research, there is no evidence that reading 
proficiency develops gradually and continuously in an upward 
direction for any one reader. Werner and Kaplan (1952) define this as 
saltatory development: "Mental growth, rather than being conceived 
as a straight increase of achievement, is here seen as a sequence of rises 
and declines of processes, subserving such achievement." 

This principle is especially useful in terms of reading develop- 
ment because it provides for the many variables which help make up 
the complexity of the reading process. In order to understand the salta- 
tory nature of developing proficiency in reading, one must keep in mind 
(1) the personal, emotional and physical factors of the readers; (2) 
different instructional approaches; (3) the concept load of the material; 
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(4) the interest of the reader; (5) the experiential background of the 
reader in relationship to the setting, time, characterization, plot and 
theme of the reading matter; (6) the style of the written material; (7) the 
complexity of syntax; and (8) the subject matter. 

The interrelationship of these factors helps explain why some 
readers are able to read more difficult material with greater profi- 
ciency than less relevant material written at a lower readmg level, or 
why some readers can read a twelfth-grade literature selection with 
greater understanding than a popular magazine article. 

Although readers generally tend to progress toward greater 
efficiency, every reader experiences situations in which at some given 
time, he or she can handle one piece of material more effectively than 
another because of an interrelationship of the factors nientioned 
above. Even the most proficient adult reader can be ilhterate when 
faced with some specialized reading material. A child develops in 
■many aspects of learning, simply through life s experiences These 
processes of development are complex for teachers. Psychologists 
linguists, and educational researchers to understand and ^tudy^but 
s.em to come easily to the learners. These include learmng to walk, 
talk, conceptualize and categorize. Reading, too. is indeed complex, but 
as we understand its complexity and become aware of the abihty o the 
human mind to deal with its complexity, we may discover that 
learning to read is easy. 

a/rrM. The reading behaviour f -V-7',Vh'"'T967\" n-3l' 
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What We Know about Dialects and Reading 

Ruciine Sims 

Our research is based on a view of the reading process in which 
readers are seen as using their knowledge of their language system, 
their experiences, and their concepts when interacting with the 
written material. Since authors have used their language systems, 
experiences, and concepts to produce the written materials in the first 
place, there cannot be an exact match between the reader's and the 
author's systems and experiences: some mismatch is inevitable. 

The language forms which we classify as dialect can differ from 
other dialects, such as the researcher s or the author's, in a few ways. 
There are phonemic differences, syntactic differences, and semantic 
differences, or differences in choices of lexical items. There are also 
differences in intonation patterns, which we haven't dealt with 
benaiiso we do not yet have adequate information about them. 

For the readers in our studies, most dialect miscues involve 
phonemic level dialect d'fferences. These miscues are those, for 
example, in which a reader renders w-i-t-h as wif, or h-e-l-p-e-d as 
hnppjid. Such miscues have been shown in our research to have no 
effect on the reading process. They cause no change in structure or in 
meaning, and therefore are seldom corrected, except when readers feel 
that the situation calls for some special supercorrect reading style, as 
when a teacher has repeatedly admonished a child to "pronounce all 
(he endings.** 

Reactions to such pronunciation differences are often quite 
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slrnnj^, but fniquently are the result of attitudes toward the social 
status of the speakers or their dialects. Reaction to Bostonian pafik is 
likely to be more tolerant outside of Boston than reaction to desses for 
desks, in spite of the fact that one makes no more difference than the 
other in the reading process. 

Other dialect-involved phenomena are coded in our studies, and 
we h.ave been able to gather some information concerning them. When 
the inflectional system of a dialect speaker differs from that of the 
author, the reader frequently makes miscues in which he uses his own 
inflectional system in place of the author's. Thus, readers produce 
third-person singular verb forms with no apparent s, or past tense 
fomi.s without apparent ed, or possessives apparently without 's. 

We have found that there appears to be a developmental pattern 
in the occurrence of such miscues. Beginners, who often are very word 
conscious, tend to have few such miscues. As they become slightly 
more proficient readers, and begin dealing effectively with syntactic 
structures and leaning less heavily on graphic cues, they tend to make 
more such dialect miscues. However, their abihty to accommodate to 
an author's writing style grows with their proficiency, and when they 
become hij^hly proficient oral readers, structural dialect miscues tend 
to disappear in their oral reading. 

Dialect Speakers in the Classrooni 

There has been a good deal of concern recently over the possibility that 
children who speak a nonstandard dialect when they come to school 
may have particular difficulty learning to read because their language 
system differs from that of the material they are expected to read. 

I recently completed a study in which second graders read two 
stories, one in standard English, and a different one in black dialect. 
The results do not support the contention that speaking a nonstandard 
dialect interferes with learning to read standard English, My findings 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Reatlers shifted to a special oral reading style when reading 
aloud. This style more closely approximated standard English than 
their speaking style as recorded in their reteUings. The following are 
samples of some of the nonstandard dialect features to be found in 
some of the retellings: 

He told him that wasn't none of his socli, 
Liura didn't have on nothing but one sock. 
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They grandmother whipped them. 

Jt look like to me a snake. 

The other boy had done /ost one of his socks. 

They take this thing that be on the street. 

The italicized features are generally associated with black dialect. In 
his Detroit dialect study, Walt Wolfram found that adult speakers of 
black dialect also tend to more closely approximate standard English 
in their reading than in their speaking. This shift seems to imply that 
these children have, at minimum, receptive control of standard English 
(A Sociolinguistic Description of Detroit Negro Speech (Washington, 
D.C: Center for Applied Linguistics. 1969). 

2. The readers made miscues v^hich shifted from one dialect to the 
other. That is, v^hen reading dialect materials, they shifted frequently 
to standard English forms, and v^hen reading the standard materials, 
they shifted to black dialect forms. Some examples follow: 

Black dialed to standard Eng/fsh 

Text: OUie say, "Boy, give me my sock." 
Reader: OUie said, "Boy, give me my sock." 
Text: . . . and it start to bleeding. 
Reader:. . . and it started to bleed. 
Text:, . . and the people. . . gets mad. 
Reader:. . .and the people. . . get mad. 

Standard English to black dialect 
Text: Ollie pointed to Leroy. 
Reader: Ollie point to Leroy. 
Text: Ollie said, "Leroy, give me my sock." 
Reader: Ollie say, "Leroy, give me my sock." 

3. The stories with the highest percentages of dialect miscues were 
the dialect stories, and therefore those miscues involved shifts from 
black dialect to standard English. 

4. There was a lack of consistency in use of dialect forms by these 
readers. In one sentence, a reader may have read point for pointed, in 
the next, she may have read pointed for pointed. Lack of consistency 
does not, however, mean any lack of organization in the dialect. It is 
simply a reflection of the fact that the reader is dealing with two 
dialects at the same time. 

5. Most of the dialect miscues in this study wer^ phonemic miscues. 

6. There were no important differences in reading performance 
which could be attributed to dialect differences in the stories. The 
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reading process was the same in both kinds of stories. Any differences 
were between groups of readers or between the two stories as reflected 
in both versions. 

Implications 

What we have learned about dialect seems to inriply the following: 

1. If speakers have, at minimum, receptive control of a language 
system, they can learn to read that language. 

2. The concern of teachers needs to be for understanding the dialect 
system of readers, so they know when the child has actually arrived at 
meaning and translated orally into his own dialect and when he is 
using inefficient or unproductive reading strategies. Translations into 
dialect are high-quality miscues, and need not cause concern on the 
part of the teacher. 

3. There is no need for the creation of dialect specific materials for 
wide scale use in teaching beginning reading to speakers of nonstan- 
dard dialects. This is not to negate the possible use of the new trade 
books, such as John Steptoe's Stevie, which reflect the everyday, 
nonstandard language of their characters. Such books may be fun to 
read or listen to, and are not meant for reading instruction, which is the 
issue here. 

4. Reading is not really "talk written down." Every reader, no matter 
what his dialect, must adapt to written language styles which differ 
from oral language in general, and from his own language in particular. 
This includes speakers of standard dialects, and I say dialects, plural, 
because there are various standard dialects. Witness the dialects of 
John F. KennedyrLyndon lohnson, and Richard Nixon. 

The rejection of a need for dialect specific materials does not 
negate the hypothesis that the closer the language of the material 
comes to the language of the reader, the easier the reading task, 
especially for beginning readers. This hypothesis still holds, but it is 
obvious that the best way to reflect both the reader's language and his 
experiences is to record experiences as he brings them to the 
classroom. His language system is intact, systematic, organized; his 
experiences are known, and it is those two considerable strengths 
which will stand a reader in good stead as he begins the process of 
learning to read. 
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Testing 

Peter D. Rousch 

In this period of accountability, performance contracting, and compe- 
tency-based instruction, it is inevitable that reading tests come under 
the close scrutiny of researchers. Rather than offering solutions to the 
problems inherent in current reading tests, I shall confine my comments 
to three significant areas: 

1. How we view tests of performance in the light of ourresearch into 
reading an a language process 

2. What wo consider to be an alternative to the present performance 
tests 

3. What we have discovered about some aspects of performance 
tests while working with children 

First, how do we view performance tests of reading? Basic to the 
theory that reading is a language process is a view of the reader, even 
the child reader, as a competent language user. Our research verifies 
that the young reader uses his intuitive knowledge of language to 
process the graphophonic, syntactic, and semantic features in a manner 
that reflects his understanding of the material he is reading. Our 
interest is in evaluating the reader by using a model of competence 
based on the language knowledge used by the child as he reads, rather 
than a performance-oriented test. 

Why this distinction? Psycholinguistic research convinces us 
that children do not learn language in small pieces, or in a way that 
enables them to eventually put the pieces together and arrive at a 
coherent language form. Yet performance tests of reading seem to 
assume that this is precisely how language is acquired. To verify this, 
we need only consider the separate so-called skills that comprise 
subtests of many reading tests. Such instruments assume that 
proficiency in the language process that is reading can be acquired as a 
consequence of proficiency in a number of disparate skill areas. If a 
child understands what he or she reads, even on a performance test of 
reading, it is puzzling that teachers should be exhorted to'*teach, test, 
reteach and retest word attack skills until they are mastered so that 
these skills come up to the child's comprehension level." The purpose 
of reading is to get meaning, and if a child is able to achieve this 
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without scoring well in areas labeled attack skills, it may be that tests 
for the latter are at least poorly structured and most likely irrelevant. I 
would make only three further points about tests of this kind: 

1. They are incompatible with a view of reading as a language 
process. 

2. They are not based on a theory of reading specifically, or 
language development generally. 

3. They ignore the language competence of the child, preferring to 
see him as one whose oral language needs to follow a pattern in order 
for him to read successfully. 

As for alternative means of coping with evaluation, I have 
already made reference to the child's ability to process material 
meaningfully. Miscue analysis enables us to make decisions on the 
quality of deviations from the text. As a child reads, we can make 
judgments on the acceptability of her miscues within a semantic 
framework. If she is endeavoring to understand what she is reading, 
she will correct miscues that distort meaning. Those that are semanti- 
cally acceptable within the story she may allow to go uncorrected. It is 
possible for us to arrive at a comprehending score by totalling the 
number of semantically acceptable miscues and those that were 
originally unacceptable but later corrected. I have used the term 
ova/ijfjtion as distinct from measuring. Our interest is not in precise 
scores but in evaluating the child in the process situation. Compre- 
hending scores do not allow us to put labels on children, but they do 
permit insights into what the child is doing or failing to do while 
reading. 

What about those children who read so precisely that they don't 
miscue? Two comments are relevant here: 

1. Psycholinguistic researchers such as Frank Smith and George 
Miller have pointed up the difficulty of storing information into long- 
term memory. In order to do this successfully in the reading situation, 
it would seem to be necessary to refrain from using all the surface 
features of the material by eliminating redundant information from the 
graphic array, and processing that which is important to meaning. 
Smith provides insight into the phenomenon of information processing 
in his book. Understanding Reading (New York: Holt Rinehart & 
Winston, 1971). 

2. The intonation patterns of careful readers can be observed 
through miscue analysis, which provides us with cues as to whether 
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the reader is processing surface structure features to an acceptable 
deep structure. 

Is it possible, then, to structure tests that take into account the 
language competence of the child? By this I mean tests that don't entail 
miscue analysis. The only procedure that comes close to this at the 
moment is the cloze type test that requires the reader to insert words in 
a text so that the original meaning is preserved. Most of the out- 
standing work with the cloze has been done by John Bormuth, who has 
stated that "a detailed analysis of children's comprehension skills 
showed that in the fourth grade a great many of the children (in the 
study) were unable to exhibit comprehension of even the simplest 
structures by which language signals information." (NCTE Conven- 
tion, Milwaukee. 1968). 

Our own research into the cloze reinforces aspects of this view. 
Fourth-grade children seem to have tremendous difficulty handling 
the cloze task. Yet we have found that this inability to- handle 
structures is not reflected in the same children's reading, where they 
exhibit awareness of grammatical and semantic relationships in the 
quality of their miscuing and correction patterns. Even producers of 
high quality miscues who are able to retell very well the substance of a 
story experience this same problem with the cloze. What is even more 
perplexing is the inability of these proficient readers to perform better 
on the cloze than those with low quality miscues, whose retelling of the 
story indicates a comparatively low level of insight into the story line. 

Why this difference between the quality of language used in the 
reading situation and that of the cloze? Probably we need to acknowl- 
edge the difference in developmental stages between receptive and 
productive processes. Young children seem able to use their language 
competence earlier in the receptive process that is reading than they 
can in the productive process of writing. It may be that the cloze is 
more akin to a productive than a receptive language process. 

Does our research into testing reinforce the claims of teachers 
who question reading tests? We do know that background knowledge 
of the concepts developed in a story influences the quality of miscues 
and style of reading. A pretest of fourth-grade subjects through use of 
a picture-discussion task enabled us to classify children from the I.Q. 
range 90-110 and average reading level as having high or low prior 
conceptual awareness of a particular story to be read. 

The table indicates that cloze scores for these subjects are similar, 
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yet on an oral reading task, subjects with prior conceptual insights 
used more intelligent verbal behavior. The high conceptual awareness 
group's ability to process syntactic and semar-Mc features of text 
material is most marked, and when the trend in correcting seman- 
tically unacceptable miscues is incorporated into the comparison 
between groups, the high group score for total semantic acceptability 
reaches 83.7 percent, compared with 52.3 percent for the low group. 
Retelling scores, arrived at by close questioning of subjects on events, 
plot and theme, are correspondingly different between groups. 

Table 1 

Prior Conceptual Awarenesfl and Reading Performance in Fourth Graders 



Prior 

C^onceptUcil 
AvvMreness 



Child 



High group 



l^>vv group 



Scores in percent on oral reading retelling task 
Reading Miscues 



Tim 

Oian 

Dick 

Sue 

Ben 

Piit 



Total 



Koht. 

Shiir, 

Shirl 

Dan 

Fi<!th 

Km 



Tota 



Syntac- 
tically 
acceptable 



5B.3 

84 

()4.7 

82.8 

82 

62.7 



63.8 
72.4 
57.5 
f)2.9 



r)4.f> 



Seman- 

tically 

acceptable 



46.9 

76 

52.9 

82.8 

78 

49.3 



Seman- 

unaccept. 

(Corrected) 



64. 3 



41.4 

55.2 

:{5 

22.9 

:u).o 

26.7 



35.3 



31.3 

12 

35.3 

13.8 

12 

11.9 



Total 



Cloze 



78.2 

88 

88.2 

96.6 

90 

61.2 



19.4 



15.5 

10.3 

27.5 

20 

16.1 

12.9 



17 



83.7 



56.9 
65.5 
62.5 
42.9 
46.7 
39.6 



56 

58 
67 

40 



55.2 



52.3 



53 
62 
60 



43 



Retelling 



80 
33 



63.7 



54.5 



28 



16 

25 
12 



20.2 



Rerent research (1972) by Weber and Meier at the City College of 
New York indicated that the Metropolitan Achievement Test operated 
against children with particular thought processes. These children 
were not confused because they couldn't read, but because they could 
nwi They could not accept some of the "correct" answers. During 1971 
we carried out a similar study with two standardized tests. Results 
suggested: 
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1. The ability of some children to answer correctly without reading 
the extracts 

2. The ability of some children to answer correctly by reading only a 
key word in the extract 

3. Confusion created in the minds of some children who could see 
possibilities in more than one correct answer 

It is not better tests or unbiased tests that we need. Rather, we 
need to evalute reading by examining it in relation to a theory of 
reading. This requires us to understand thoroughly the nature of the 
process. This understanding will lead us to accept the futility of testing 
away from the context of language, because reading is language. 



Learning Disabilities 

Bruce A. Gutknecht 

Very often, children who are having trouble learning to read are 
separated from their classmates and put in special groups. Such 
j^roups may remain within the regular classroom, but with increasing 
frecjuency, they are isolated in a learning disabilities room. 

In practice, such rooms have various names, but the children in 
them have some common characteristics. While their I.Q/s are average 
or above, they have experienced failure in learning. Most are two or 
more years below grade level in reading or some other subject. 

Often these children have been evaluated as disabled on the basis 
of the Illinois Test of Perceptual Abilities, the Marianne Frostig 
Developmental Test of Visual Perception, the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children, the Wide Range Achievement Test, or some other 
commonly used measure. It may be fair to assume that these 
instruments are valid and that they were administered correctly, and 
that competent school personnel have determined that placement in 
the learning disabilities room is best for these children. But unless 
teaching programs currently used in such rooms are altered, the 
children in them are bound to suffer continued failure in reading. 

To find out whether children identified as perceptually handi- 
capped differ in their reading strategies from children in regular 
classrooms, I conducted an analysis of the oral reading of five children 
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who were classified as disabled. The^Vi j'^^Ubj^cits \vere selected from 
an upper elementary school learning ^i:^^^^^^^^^^ room, on the basis of 
their records on the ITPA and Fm0 t^sts. pi^s a neurologists 
evaluations. 

Table 1 gives their scores and (0lf^s^ of ^^^er ri^embers of the 
learning disabilities class on the IT?^ ^'ro^tig tests, along with a 
neurologist's opinions about the pras^j^^e ^^f a perceptual handicap. 

Using the Goodman Taxononny^ -i^^ ^^se^rcher focused on the 
graphophonic. syntactic and semantic: ^^^^ ^Vailable *o the reader 
confronted with the printed page, ^o^ the test^ ^^e researcher chose 
reading materials comparable in diffcuj'^^ ^Hose the child subjects 
were currently using. The oral rea^i^ ^^ch subject was tape 
recorded along with the subject s reteUj i'Sof th^ ^^^^y^ from the tapes, 
miscues were identified and compre^rl^^*^^ ^Ungs assigned. 

Tabled 

Reading Task Level. Misciie^ V""^red Words 
and Comprehension Scores 

f^ij^IindJVidv^gj Subjects 



Subject 


Reading task level 




^ompi 


902 


2-1 


16.^ 


^1% 


903 


Primer 


lO.^ 


^0% 


90.5 


4 




^2% 


906 


3-1 




^3% 


909 


Primer 


2 5.0 


^0% 



Table 2 summarizes the resulis ^d)^ children tested^ the 

levels of their reading tasks, their mi^c^^S j^e^ hu^jpgj vvords, and their 
comprehension scores. 

The major conclusion from thi5 ^t^^Y^^s t^^gt jhere appear to be 
only slight differences between the o fai iT^^ditig c»f children identified as 
perceptually handicapped and the 0^^]. ^^a^ing children placed in 
regular school classrooms. 

One difference is in the range of 1^1^"^^ P^f hundred Words. This 
was considerably higher than that jjr^w'^usly Encountered in sir^^^^^ 
research with the perceptually hanc^g^^^pped, ^g^j^g the Goodman 
Taxonomy. Another evident diffe^ei^d^ i^ th^ high Percentage of 
unsuccessful correction attempts rtia^j^J by c^^tain subjects. These 
attempts show that the children v^/e^^"sin6a graphophonic reading 
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strategy. This was frequently unsuccessful, hov . because the 
children seemed to correct on the basis of gra[ ' uc: ;ismatches, not 
because they detected disruptions of meaning or grammar. In other 
words, the children were unsuccessful in reading because they over- 
used graphophonic cues. 

The subjects of this study were having trouble acquiring profici- 
ency in reading. Nevertheless, they were using the same processes as 
the readers in the regular classrooms. All of the children studied used 
graphophonic, syntactic, and semantic reading strategies. However, 
their syntactic and semantic strategies were not sufficiently developed 
to permit successful reading when the graphophonic strategy did not 
work. Unless reading programs now being used for learning disabilities 
classes include instruction in the use of syntactic and semantic context, 
they are failing the children. If, in fact, these children do have a 
perceptual problem, one wonders why they are given yet another dose 
of phonics, which depends heavily on perception. 

The findings of this study render the label perceptuoUy handi- 
capped suspect. If the reading process of perceptually handicapped 
children is not much different from the process used by other children, 
just what is it that they do differently? 

These "perceptually handicapped" children— and indeed all chil- 
dren—need a program of reading instruction that will equip them to 
use syntactic and semantic strategies along with graphophonic 
strategies. Such a program will include materials with an adequate 
syntactic and semantic context, from which the children can draw 
needed cues. When the child can use these strategies flexibly, the only 
result can be successful reading. 



Miscuc Research and Diagnosis 

William D. Page 

Miscuo research, the observation and analysis of unanticipated oral 
roadiag responses, is causing in-depth re-examination of clinical 
practice in reading. The observation, diagnosis, and treatment of 
reading problems is of great concern. The role of the reading cHnician 
warrants revision to account for new knowledge and new insights into 
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the reading process that miscue research is producing. An obvious 
applicable inroad is the work of Y. Goodman and C. Burke in their 
Reading Miscue Inventory (1972). Of concern here are some less 
obvious long-range implications of miscue research for clinical practice 
in reading. 

For many, the role of the reading clinician is that of an error seeker. 
Errors in oral reading, errors on comprehension tests, errors in word 
recognition, and errors in performing perceptual tasks are persistently 
sought out as indicators of reading problems. Word recognition scores 
from oral reading of graded paragraphs are a major contri :or to 
setting a reading level to permit effective reading instruction. The 
match between the reader and instructional material is crucial (A. 
Harris, 1970, p. 139). 

Since oral reading errors play a decisive role in setting reading 
levels for reading instruction, it makes sense to critically examine the 
identification of oral readj^g errors. Some background is helpful. 

At present, controversy surrounds the concept of error. Disagree- 
ment exists in two areas: the definition of an oral reading error and the 
interpretation of oral word recognition scores for setting reading levels. 
For instance, some widely used published informal reading inventories 
count re'getitions as errors while others do not. Some use instructional 
level criteria of one error in twenty words while others use different 
criteria. Some require silent prereading, others do not. What is 
important here is that a distinct lack of agreement exists concerning the 
definition and criteria for scoring oral reading errors (W. Powell andC. 
Dunkeld, 1971; H. Beldin, 1970). 

Probing the Reading Specialist 

While these disagreements exist, there are some who maintain that a 
skilled, experienced reading clinician's judgment can rise above the 
controversies. This amounts to relying on an expert authority, a 
position which itself has generated controversy (D. Sawyer, 1974). 
With this tack in mind, the author conducted a brief study to probe 
experts by sampling their judgments. 

Fourteen reading specialists were asked to listen once to an 
excellent quality audiotape recording of one child slowly reading a 
single 1 15-word passage. The reading specialists were provided with a 
typed script before the listening, to permit them to peruse the passage 
ahead of time. Then, as the tape was played, they marked the oral 
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reading errors they perceived and counted them. The results were 
interesting.* 

The Errors 

One reading specialist perceived one reading error. Two found two. 
Two recorded three errors. One found five. Three marked six, one 
marked seven, one eight, one nine, one eleven, and one fourteen. The 
lack of agreement is devastatingly apparent. 

Characteristics of the Specialists 

But what of the experiential background of the reading specialists in 
this group? Did they have sufficient teaching experience? The range of 
years of teaching experience of the fourteen specialists was from six 
years to twenty years and the average was twelve. The group did not 
lack teaching experience. 

Teaching experience does not tell the whole story, of course. What 
is the clinical experience of the group? The lowest number of years of 
clinical experience for an individual in the group was one year. The 
highest number of years of clinical experience was ten, and the average 
was six. This was a group of experienced clinicians. 

The credentials of the group require further examination. One 
could have teaching and clinical experience evident in years of service 
in a specific position but still not have much experience administering 
oral reading tests. The lowest number of oral reading tests adminis- 
tered by members of this group was fifty, the average was 513, and the 
highest number of tests was over twelve hundred. The group was not 
inexperienced in administering oral reading tests. 

We must ask one final question about the characteristics of the 
group. What training had they had? Did they attend colleges and 
universities to gain their knowledge of reading tests and oral reading 
errors? One person in the group held a bachelors degree from an 
accredited institution. Eight had received masters degrees. Three held 
masters degrees plus certicates of advanced study, and two had 
received doctorates, all from accredited institutions. 



'The iiuthor is inchibttirl to K<;nnelh S. Dirlson, Ball State University, foraid in gather- 
ing the (lata and conceptualizing the brief study of reading specialists reported here. 
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Controversy 

The past few paragraphs may sound rather tongue-in-cheek and 
critical of training practices. This is really not the case. The fourteen 
reading specialists were well trained, better than most school districts 
can boast, and a group any superintendent should be proud to hire. The 
fact that they did not agree to any significant degree on the number of 
oral reading errors simply underscores the existence of controversy. 
Do we as reading specialists and teachers agree on what an oral 
reading error is? Apparently we don't. 

Reflections on Miscue Analysis 

Whenever a reading specialist 'cojmes face to face with the decision 
process concerning oral reading errors, reflections on the definition of 
oral reading errors and implications for instruction immediately come 
to mind. The analytic proc^ :.s in reading miscue research forces 
constant rethinking. Early ir the research, the concept of error was set 
aside. The more producVive concept of the relationship between an 
observed response an>:l an expected response was conceived and used 
to guide miscue .^tufiies (K. Goodman, 1965). 

Observed Rr-poDrje. md Expected Hesponse 

Instead of se eking an oral reading error, miscue research compares the 
observed response with an expected response. When the two differ, the 
resulting condition is labeled a miscue. This state of affairs is 
represented by Figure 1. Note that the decision about the existence of a 
miscue rests on whether or not the observed response is equal or not 
equal to the expected response. 



Underlying Process 

Depth analysis of identification of miscues has progressed beyond this 
recognition that the distinguishing characteristic is a difference 
between the observed response and Ihe+expecled response. Miscue 
research, with its attention to detail, has made it clear that the reader is 



Observed 
Response 



Expected 
Response 



Fig. 1 Common sense oral reading error 
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interacting with the printed material and that the observed oral 
reading response is an outcome of this interaction. The significance ot 
this position lies in the fact that an underlying process is recognized 
(K Goodman. 1967). That process is the reading process, and the oral 
reading response is only a glimpse of what is really happening in the 
reader's thinking. Figure 2 represents this stage of reflection on miscue 
analysis. 



Reader 
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Material 







Expected 
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Fig. 2 Second (^(tnenilion miscue 
Observer Interaction with Printed Material 

The brief study with the fourteen reading specialists cited earlier 
makes it fairly clear that it is easy to disagree about what has been 
observed. This is true even after critical examination of definitions ot 
observed oral reading responses. . , . .u 

We can account for one intervening condition by considering the 
observers role in relation to the printed material. The expected 
response (ER) is not a foregone conclusion. The expected response is 
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l^rintnd Malerial 



Fig. 3 Third j^eneration miscue 
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the outcome of the observer s interaction with the printed material, a 
condition subject to considerable variability. If the dialect, background, 
and thought processes of the observer differ from those of the reader, 
and they usually do, the expected response is likely to differ from the 
readers observable response. Figure 3 represents this relationship. 

Observer s Listening Ability 

Miscue research prompts one more step in critically examining the 
observation of oral reading responses. Consider again the study with 
the fourteen reading specialists who disagreed on the number of oral 
reading errors in the passage heard. One factor previously not con- 
sidered is the variability of the observers listening ability. It is a fact 
that listening ability differs among individuals and within one 
individual under varying conditions. A respiratory infection, fatigue, 
room acoustics, position in relation to the source of sound, and dialect 
divergence are some of the conditions that contribute to variation in 
listening. 

An observer, then, is not only generating the expected response 
by interacting with the printed material, but is also generating the 
observed response by interacting with the phonological output or the 
sound produced by the oral reader. Both the generated expected 
response and the generated observed response are products of the 
observer s interactions with the elements of the observation situation. 
Figure 4 represents this fourth and last state of reflection on miscue 
analysis. 

Implications for Clinical Practice 

What is happening when a reading clinician listens to an oral reading 
and marks miscues on a typed script? Insights produced by miscue 
analysis suggest the situation is anything but simple. We've consid- 
ered the fact that the expected response is a variable in itself, a product 
of reading, just as much as the observed response. 

Fluent adult readers, including reading specialists and miscue 
nisearchers, are not free from the production of miscues in oral 
reading. Then) is no evidence suggesting thot the expected response be 
tmotcd as a constant. Most clinical practice probably does not include 
an audiotape recording of the reader s responses. A strong case is made 
by miscue analysis for the use of such recordings to permit careful, 
more reliable analysis of oral reading. 
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i^ig. 4 Koiii A «em:rati(in miscue 

Problems <,f interpreting expected f served response^ gen^^^^^ 
ated by the observer 'n-f - -search are es m^^^^^^^^^^^ 
teacher listening to a child reading orally. B°'h generatea p 

systems for on»ly.ini oral "'P™ = ^bu e .^"""^ 

conlmued cttorl. f'" ' "^^'|,JJra„„bl about our own percephons. 
errors will, a sood •St-.il ol ° . , ludBmenls. Second. 

.loub, abou, our ^tg „bs rva'^™-" 

we must remain aware that oral reauing uu 
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indications of the reading process. Third, we must treat reading as a 
search for information by the reader, rather than a process of making 
the sounds we expect. The purpose of reading is not meeting the 
contrived demands of a clinical situation. Comprehension is . . the 
only objective in reading. . . " (K. Goodman, 1970. p. 28). 
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Miscue Research and Readability 

Laura A. Smith 

An instructor in the Teacher Education Division, Wayne State 
University, Laura A. Smith teaches courses in reading and language 
arts and supervises student teri*;iier^;. 

Findings of miscue resrnrch su.r^ -^st new bases for judging the 
readability of classroom vij.iforiais. They reveal the hmitations of 
today's common;Jy ac^ opt oti mrasures of readability, and have definite 
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iiyiphcaiions for future selection of classroom materials in reading as 
*V.€i! as reading materials in the content areas. 

As part of the reading miscue research project, we were given the 
f^Ypp^rtijnJty to field test stories and articles being considered for 
MUsicin in a new basal reading series.* The sample included 
^^'bi'^reti from various areas of the United States who read the 
M^^rijils orally. Their miscues were analyzed and their retellings of 
stories were studied. Miscue analysis, retellings, and discussions 
Vi^H tl^e children became the basis for determining how interesting 
^t^^ understandable the materials were to the students. 

On the basis of our findings, recommendations were made to the 
'\u»Hor5; concerning the materials. These included possible changes in 
^"^yfU^ax^ vocabulary, and, in some cases, even in the names of 
^Y^'^^\^^iC\erk in the stories. 

Ir) our work, we found many factors that seemed to be ignored by 
i^^iCiability scales. These factors could generally be divided into two 
c^^t^^oHes: Language Related Factors and Concept Related Factors. 
Vlii^ not to suggest that these two factors did not operate 

^ii^^ult^neously. 

Ih the area of Language Related Factors, it seemed not so mucn a 
tyiMter of how. long sentences were but how predictable they were. 

V^ry long sentences could be read if the grammatical function of 
VMS and their meanings were familiar. For example, brown used as 
^ c^\o^ was not a problem for beginning readers, but when it appeared 
^ s^^ person's name. Mr. Brown, these same readers could not recognize 
It. Vh^y didn't expect it. Brown would not be considered a "new" or 
''tia^d' word in a reading series since it was earlier introduced as a 

^okir Woi^d. 1 u •* 

Children who knew the word saddle and could read it when it 
^pI^aa^ed as a noun, did not anticipate it as a verb and found it more 
ei'^jcUlt when used as one. In one story at the second-grade level, we 
Mrid that readers were able to read the word place in the sentence He 
Mnd him in an open place, but later had difficulty with the word 
Vv'h^n i t was used to mean put in the sentence Place him in a hole in the 
^A^und. At the third-grade level, just was a problem when it appeared 

^^^'l^^J^l Foresman Rending Systems. Scott Foresman and Company, Glenview. 
llI'Ms. 1971. 
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with the meaning of right in the phrase just next to the hole in the tree. 
Pipe was less predictable when it appeared meaning bagpipe or piper 
or piping than when it appeared with a more familiar meaning. 

In each of these cases either the word itself was not expected 
... not predictable. . . or it caused the reader to expect something that 
didn't follow. 

Very long sentences could be read if the phrases in them were 
familiar. Such awkward and unfamiliar phrases as she walks in such a 
way and Charlie turned hfsattentfon,andexpressionssuchasagustof 
wind and fat and firm caused readers more difficulty than either their 
length or the "difficulty" of the words would suggest. Very often these 
phrases are the result of translations from other languages or are 
common forms used at other times or places. 

Very long sentences could be read if the phrases were in 
predictable order both within and between sentences. One of the 

selections we tried with third graders was from Winnie the Pooh 
(Milne. 1965). It is beautiful when read aloud but children had 
difficulty predicting such phrase order as "iVe been thinking," said 
Pooh. "And what IVe been thinking is, I think I will..." In another 
story under consideration for second or third grade, the text was: 
Jonathan had gone quite a way before it suddenly came to him. He 
stood still in the snow, feeling cross with himself. You and I know 
what he had forgotten (Daigliesh, 1952). This is perfectly under- 
standable in oral language. It is fine for a storyteller. But readers 
expected the story to continue. They did not expect a personal message 
from the author. Because the course of action or order was unpredict- 
able, it often caused readers to reread in order to understand what was 
happening. 

Very long sentences could be read if the tense choices were 
familiar to the reader and predictable in the story. When the author 
changfjd from one tense to another, often to make a subtle point, 
readers tended to change tenses to fit previous structures or to match 
their expectations. 

In one story at the fourth-grade level the text read I wish this 
could bn from Margarnt, thought janie. But it can't. The readers tended 
to change But it cant to But it couldn't to make it match the previous 
sentence. 
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In another story the author tried to make the subtle point that the 
hero knows that he cannot do what he wanted to do, and writes I 
wanted to pipe. Our readers, ever hopeful, read / want to pipe. 

Very long sentences could be read if the word order was 
predictable. Questions and negative statements were not consistently 
anticipated in the stories. These constructions were often changed to 
positive statements. If nothing came into the action later to give the 
reader a clue to his first miscue, the miscue tended not to be corrected. 

Sentences beginning with the words what, where, when usually 
caused readers to anticipate questions, and the word order was 
chcmged to make a question. This left the reader with a problem of 
understanding the remainder of the sentence. 

The word order in directions and descriptions of processes 
caused more miscues than stories with a plot. In evaluating a story 
about Wilbur and Orville Wright, readers had more difficulty reading 
the descriptions of a giant kite and a mouse trap than with the rest of 
the story. Further, the readers did not include these descriptions in 
their retelling. They generally did not understand the descriptions as 
well as they did the story. 

Dialogue and dialogue carriers, also known as direct speech and 
speech markers, were another area of difficulty. At early levels there 
were differences in readers' abilities to handle John said, "I want togo." 
ond "I want to go." said John. A dialogue carrier placed in the middle of 
•v'hat is being said proved even more confusing. 

Some authors further complicate this structure by including the 
name of the person being talked to: "We must hurry, /ohn,''^ said 
Mofher. "We will be /ate.** This was often read: "We must hurry," John 
.said. "Mother, wo will be iatc." or even We must hurry. John said, 
"Mothf.T wa will be late.*' 

The problems encountered with the use of unusual dialogue 
carriers like continued, e.xpiained, hazarded, replied, retorted, .splut- 
tered, and hallowed is probably obvious. But shouted, cried, screamed 
and smi/ed are also problems when used as dialogue carriers. Children 
expect these words to indicate real actions, not a way to say 
something. 

Simple additions to dialogue carriers like gloomily, firmly, 
solemnly, onxiousiy, and briskly were a problem. Some authors carry 
the additions further: said Jonathan full of poiiteness and hunger and 
"Thafs all right," Miss Robbins, her earrings swinging, smiled at 
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Beeziis. "Get your paints and paper. Today everyone is painting an 
imaginary animal." (Cleary 1955). tu 

We found three Concept Related Factors to be important: (1) tne 
amount of specialized vocabulary, (2) the amount of vocabulary that 
was unfamiliar to the reader and (3) the complexity of the concept and 
how well, how thoroughly, it was developed. 

The amount of specialized vocabulary is a fairly obvious factor. 
Unfamiliar words may be sounded out or said in some way, but this is 
often little help in knowing what the words mean. This is a greater 
problem for young readers than for older readers because their 
exposure to specialized vocabulary is often limited. Adults are often 
unaware that for a child, specialized vocabulary is not limited to 
pipers, pipes, chanter, drones, bonnets, clans, tartans, moors, sconces 
and cabers, but can include wheeling gulls, crashing waves, canals, 
waving fi"'''s of wheat, pop or soda, tennis shoes or sneakers, spades 

or shovel.', » • i 

Not only teachers but also those who write and select materials 
for children must remember that there are regional and background 
differences among readers and that a reader's difficulty with a 
particular story may be due to limited concepts. 

Elementary school science and social studies materials are often 
difficult for students because they sometimes fail to develop a concept 
in depth; rather, they present large numbers of facts and details. They 
are often about as predictable as a grocery list. One second-grade text 
dealing with turtles told, in thirteen sentences, (1) the names of three 
kinds of turtles, (2) where each of them lives, (3) how two of them 
look, (4) what two of them can do and (5) what one ofthem likes to do. 
Little of this information would be new to readers who knew about 
turtles, but much of it could not be read by readers with limited 
experience with turtles. The readers with limited related experience 
could not predict or understand snap at as an action. And they were 
not familiar with ponds, lakes, streams, woods or meadows. 

Readers' abilities to deal with any of these factors grow as they 
become more proficient and better able to handle cor.iplex language 
and concepts. For example, in tha area of phrase order, we founa that 
late first graders were more able to deal with the sentence We can put 
on CI show if we vmu do U (a magic trick) than if the phrases were 
reversed: If we con do it. we can pi'.l on a show. They seemed to have 
difficulty holding the initial idea while they read the second idea. But 
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after stating the first idea. We can put on a show, they could add the 
qualification, if we can do it. Readers just a year older did not find this 

a problem. , ^ , 

In dealing with more complex and unfamiliar usages, we found 
that second-grade readers expected the word had to show possession: 
He had a hat or necessity: He had to go with his father. When we tried 
some of Carolyn Haywood's stories with second-grade readers, they 
expected had to be followed by a or to. Instead they found such phrases 
as He had slopped. He had just come, and He had never. Had was not a 
n-'w word but it caused them to make some false predictions as to what 
wa-^ coming next. At the fourth-grade level we used another author 
wh., used held as an auxiliary, and we found that fourth graders had no 
difficulty with had made, or had suggested. But they did not expect 
Shf had had fun or Janie had had plenty of friends. They tended to omit 
the second had or to go back and reread to see if something were 
wrong 

Underlying all these findings is the disturbing fact that no 
existing readability scale takes the reader into consideration. The 
amount of frustration readers will tolerate depends on their person- 
alities how proficient they are as readers, how well they think they 
read what they expect the reading process to be. and their interest in 
the material. Readability scales need to deal with both authors and 
readers' styles, not just with the printed materials. 
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An Afterword and a Look Forward 

P. David Allen 

The preceding discussions of oral reading miscues offer an overview of 
the research done at Wayne State University between 1965 and 1974 
and also indicate the research that is still going on in the fields of 
developmental reading, remedial reading, and reading in the content 
areas. Beyond these fields, research is needed to discover the most 
appropriate reading materials for instruction and how miscue analysis 
might relate to the cloze procedure, as a technique for measuring 
comprehension and as a method for establishing readability. 

The Wayne State scholars also broke new ground in the areas of 
testing, clinical implications, and modes and materials for reading 
instruction. Their studies form only the beginnings of investigations 
that need to be broadened and deepened. The sort of psycholinguistic 
analysis of miscues represented by the Goodman Taxonomy may also 
be useful for examining oral and written language. 

As for the application of miscue research, we have mentioned the 
Reading Miscue Inventory developed by Yetta Goodman and Carolyn 
Burke. This inventory, worked out during a project in El Cajon, 
California, is for classroom teachers to use for meaningful diagnosis 
and evaluation. Currently projects utilizing the R.M.I, are under way 
in the Columbus, Ohio and Norfolk, Virginia public schools. These 
projects represent extensive inservice training efforts. The R.M.I, is 
also enjoying wide distribution at the college level and is used for 
education of future teachers of reading. Yetta Goodman and Carolyn 
Burke are now developing prototype strategy lessons as the next step 
for meeting individual students' needs as diagnosed by the Reading 
Miscue Inventory. 

A two-year project recently completed by Kenneth Goodman 
and funded by the National Institute of Education offers an example of 
the continuing nature of miscue research and its application. This 
project analyzed oral reading miscues of groups of twelve children 
from each of eight language groups, reading two stories. At this 
writing, findings have undergone preliminary analysis and suggest 
thatresearchers can learn how bilingual a pupil is from the miscues he 
or she produces. Readers nonfunctional in English showed more 
preoccupation with letters and words and less control of syntax, 
intonation, and meaning. 
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Of the groups stuclieci. four were speakers of low-status dialects 
of L-nglish— pidgin of Honolulu, black English of rural Mississippi. 
Appalachian of Cumberland Gap, and downeast from coastal Maine. 
Preliminary analysis indicates that even pidgin speakers, whose 
dialect most diverges from standard English, still have sufficient 
receptive control over the dialect of books that they are not handi- 
capped or disadvantaged in developing literacy. 

Patterns were more complex among children in groups whose 
first language was not English. Spanish speakers, from southeast 
Texas seemed truly bilingual and functioned like monolingual speak- 
ers of English in their reading. Samoan immigrants to Hawaii and 
Arabic immigrants to Detroit showed greater individual variation. 
Navajos, the most truly American subjects, appeared least bilingual 
and showed miscue patterns least like those of monolingual English 

Most of the reading researchers whose findings are reported in 
this book are in universities where their major responsibilities are 
teaching courses in reading instruction. Clearly, their research has led 
them to a definite point of view about reading instruction and the 
preparation of teachers of reading. Their findings have brought them 
to believe that not just reading instruction but the whole content area 
known as "general education" needs to be re-examined. 

Reading teachers today, no less than language arts teachers and 
teachers in content areas, need a strong background in the nature of the 
English language: linguistics, psycholinguistics, cognitive psychology, 
and language acquisition. We need to decide whether such a back- 
ground should be taught at the undergraduate or graduate level, and 
who should be responsible for the courses. But if there is any one 
specific conclusion emerging from the research embodied in this book 
it is that we need to examine carefully the preparation of teachers ot 
reading teachers, as well as the preparation of the reading teachers 
themselves. 
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Appendix A: The Goodman Taxonomy of Reading Miscues 

A Note on the Taxonomy: As Kenneth Goodman explains in his article. "What 
We Know about Reading." the Taxonomy through which miscue researchers 
explore the reading process has already been revised several times to take into 
account new findings. Its evolution is continuing with another major revision, 
now in process. 

The version reproduced here appeared in 1973 as part of a government 
resijarch project report (Goodman. K. S. atid Burke, C. L. Theoretically based 
slndios of paiUirus of miscues- in oral reac'Jng performance. [U.S.O.E. Project 
No. 90375] Grant No. OEG-0-9-320375-42k. Washington. D.C.. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health. BJucation. and Welfare. March. 1973.) This manual and its 
revisions utilize established computer programs. If teachers or researchers 
wish to use the manual in research, they may obtain information on the 
computer programs by querying Dr. Kenneth Goodman. College of Education, 
University of Arizona. Tucson. Arizona 85721. 



On the following pages each of the eighteen categories of the taxonomy are 
briefly outlined and examples are given. There are some limitations placed on 
the examples ustsd. 

1 There is no consistent way of representing the intonation which has caused 
us to make specific keying decisions. In some cases punctuation markings 
and/or the changing grammatical function of the ER items will serve as 
partial indicators. 

2 All of the examples presented contain only one miscue per sentence. While 
this situation does not always exist in continuous text, it does serve to focus 
attention within the exanipUjs. 

3 All of the examples (with the exception of those in the correction category ) 
are presented as if they were not corrected. This is the state in which the E R 
sfMitenct? must be read to answer the taxonomy questions.* 

4 All of the examples repnjsent miscues made by children studied in the 
nisearch. In t he instance of a couple of subcategories we have been unable to 
sup[)ly fixanipUis. 
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1 CORRECTION 

A reader can produce a miscue and be totally unaware that he has varied from 
the Uixi. In such instances the reading will continue uninterrupted. 

When the reader does become aware of a miscue, he can choose to correct 
either silently or orally, or he can choose to continue without correcting. 

Uninterrupted reading at the point of a miscue can be related to the reader s 
lack of awareness of the miscue, his use of silent correction or his conscious 
awareness that he is unable to handle the variation. We have no consistent 
method devised for distinguishing between these possibilities. 

It is possible to note some silent corrections by payingaltention topauses in 
the reading, by checking miscues made during repealed occurrences of the 
same word in text, and by comparing miscues made during the reading with 
sucfiessful usage during the oral retelling. 

Because our proficiency in identifying silent miscues is sufficient to 
substantiate their existence but not to accurately tally their occurrences the 
cnrreclion category is used only to tally oral correction occurrences. 

The occurrence of a correction or correction attempt is evidence that the 
reader feels he has made a miscue. In order to correct a reader must repeal 
material w'hich has already been read. The length of the repetition (whether it 
involves one or several words) can provide a cue to when the reader became 
conscious of the miscue and/or the point at which he was able todetermine the 
word. 

It is i)ossible for the correction attempt to occur furtheron in the text either 
due to repeated occurrences of the word or to the developing semantic context 
of the reading. Corrections that occur across structures and not with near 
inimecliacy to the miscue occurrence will not be coded in this category. 



in no time at all Sven's pet was everybody's pel. 

pup for pel is coded 1.0 (not corrected) 

\Vhf?n a complex miscue is involved, the correction category must be keyed 
f)n I lie main line ot the miscue only. 



The miscue is .small one for smile on and is coded 1.9 (unsuccessful correction). 
0 Nf) otf<.'mpt ot correction is mode. 



Then he picked up the fawn and carried it home. 

When warm weather came,^the Whitemoons moved to their summer camp. 



9^ 



Hf? hati a smile on his face. 




She pounded the young tree into( Iong) strings. 
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1 77n.' ivisvAW is correct f:f/. 

\ ^ No onv. had (?ver lujard Billy's 

One (jf the things he liked most was [cranberry picju nj^ in th(? fall. 
[Then he noticed that his one leg was broken! 

\ He will make a good pet. 
Z An orl^iinil correct respofise is (]ho[u/t)[ie(/ in fovor of an incorrect one. 
@@ ^ 

r 0"You can't prove il!" the hunter said. 
0 An tni,st]cc(;s,sft]/ allDmpt is rnacic at correcting the rniscue. 

Then theywrrowded into the car. 

Then th(?ylcrowded into tht; c:ar. 
Additional Notes: Tenninal punctuation can be assumed to be corrected when 
Ihe reader adjust.s tht; intonation of the following structure. 

We had just never had any pets until Sven Olsen decided j^hti wan^ one. 
© 

Freddie nodded saflK^onietimes he though! lhat a scientist's life was filled 
with disappointments. 

2 DIAI.KCT 

Dialecl.s rjf a language vary from each other thrf)Ugh phonemes, intonation. 
voc:abularv and slruclure/Phonemic and intonation variation almost never 
re.sult in any int^aning or structural changes. Only dialect miseutis which 
involve vfjca'bulary or structural changes will be coded in this category. 

For specific substudies phonemic dialect variati()ns can be coded on the 
Multiple Attempts Taxonomy and under the secondary dialect influence and 
doubtful subheadings of the general taxonomy. 

In substudies which record phonemic variations use a spelling which 
approximates what was said while retaining as much as possible of the ER 
spelling. This representation is preceded by a dollar sign ($). 
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In nil other sUulics, the ^imnral rule of thumb is to nccnpt tho wick; range of 
phonological variants found in communitios as within the limits of the 
expect(;d njspon.se and hence not miscues. 

When a rniscue has been marked DIALECT it can not be coded under 
Al,LOl,OG. 

0 Dkilciii is []()( wvn\vr.d in the rni'.scuc;. The OR is not recognizable as a 
distinguishing feature of a specific group of speakers. 

1 DkiUr.t IS /nvoivffd in ihr. misci/c. The OR is recognizable as a vocabulary 
item or structure which is a disting^uishable part of the speech system of an 
identifiable group of speakers. 

HR But the woman said to him, *'Do not go." 

(3R lUit the woman, s/ie, took him, "Do not go." 

ER I don t have ony pennies. ER He is a funny pet. 

OR I don't have no pennies. OR He a funny pet. 

ER Neither of us was there. 
OR Neither of us were there. 

E^ound morpheme differences of irrflected words. Dialect miscues involving 
bound morphemes will be treated graphically as having a standard 
spelling; /help/ and /helpl/ are both spelled helped and morphonemically as 
having null forms of the innectional endings. The absence of an ending is 
itself a signal. Hence, Iwlp ( ) for help (t;dj is a substitution rather than an 
omission. 

ER helped ER Freddie's graphic 3.9 

OR help OR Freddie bound & combined morpheme 13.11 

word & free morpheme 14.18 

Bound morpheme differences of noninflected words. Some words register 
tense or number changes internally (woman/women) while others have 
neither inflectional nor internal changes (sheep/sheep). It is possible for the 
reader to become confused over what constitutes the root word (present 
tense of a verb, singular form of a noun). Where this confusion is habitual to 
a particular reader it will be marked idiolect (2.2). Where it is habitual to a 
group.of people, it will be marked dialect (2.1 ). In these instances the reader 
does not change tense or number by his miscue. 
ER sheep ER women dialect 2.1 or .2 

OR sheeps OR womens bound & combined morpheme 13.17 

In other instances the reader is not confused over what the root'word is, but 
simply applies alternate rules in order to produce tense or numbercRanges. 
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KR women HR ine;n ER div.w diiilcct 2.1 

OR wonnin (pi.) OR innns OR firawed hound & <;oml)inf?d 

morpheme KM 2 

2 hh()U:ct is involved in ihr ntiscut.'. The OR is retro^ni/able i\s ii vo(:^^bu^^^^y 
item or structure which is ,i distinguishable part of the speech system of the 
reader. It is an example ot lus own personal dialect but will not be a part of 
the patterns of his speech community. 

KR Elizabeth ER library ER refrigerator 

OR SLizabit OR Sliberry OR Sfrigerator 

(phonemic) (phonemic) (morphemic) 

:\ A Hupun-.Drrcction is ]nvo/v<;d in the miscue. In some instances a reader 
intentionally uses a word pronunciation which he views as being accept- 
able regardless of the pronunciation he habitually uses in speech situations. 
This can be a reflection of what he hears or thinks he hears in others' 
dialects. It can be a schftol-taiight pronunciation which is an attempt to use 
a rea<ling dialect or a supposed literate form. 

ER kitten ER frightened HR a tree 

OR kitMen OR frighten+ed OR a tree 

P:R starter! ER the man 

OR start+tefl OR the man 

This f;ategory will be used on the Multiple Attempts Taxonomy for 
siibstudies which include phonemic dialect variations. It will also be used 
on the general taxonomy if an example of supercorrection which includes 
structural changes can be identified. 

4 Thi^rtf is o sf/condary diulrrA lovo/vcnienf in tlu; [iiiscue. The OR which the 
reader produces involves a variation which can be identified as dialect. 
idioltM:t or supercorrection. 

ER ... learning the ways t)f the range an{l the work of a sheep dog, 
OK . . . learning the ways of the range arid the work of ctHiiing a sheep dog, 

(corning is an idiolect variation for becoming) 
HR Why were there no coyote fires at night? 

OK Why were /lol no coyote fires at night? (no! no is a dialect form) 
ER I could see he was watching t{) make sure his whispering wasn't 

disturbing the thin,'^ that. lay there. 
OR I could see he was watching to make sure his vv/iispers wasn't disturb- 

log till? thing that lay there. (vv/n,s/)ers vvann't is a dialect forni) 

Additional Notes: This category is used on the general taxonomy only for 
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siibstudios which include phonemic dialncl variations or if an example of 
secondary dialed involvement which includes structural changes can be 
identified. 

5 A fon/ign lan^uafi^a infhicnca is involved in llw miscue. The reader f^PPjifS 
to an English word the phonological rules of an alternate language which ne 
speaks. 

ER chair ER busy 

OR Sshair (French influence) OR Sbissy (French miiuence) 

This subcategory will be used on the Multiple Attempts Taxonomy for sub- 
studies which include phonemic dialect variations. It will also be used on 
the general taxonomy if an example of foreign language influence which 
incUuies structural changes can be identified. 

9 DiaUuil involvement is douhtfiil There is a lack of conclusive information 
on which to make a definite decision, but dialect involvement is suspected. 

■ When "doubtful" is marked the rest of the taxonomy categories are coded as 
if there is no dialect involvement. 

This category is generally marked only for suspected dialect involving 
vocabulary substitutions or structural changes. Phonemic variations are 
included only for specifically designated substudies. 

HRAPHIC AND PHONEMIC PROXIMITY 
A reader must anticipate the structures and meanings of the author. In so doing 
both the graphemes and related phonemes of the ER are available to him as 
cues. The physical shape and/or the sound patterns related to the ER function 
in determining the readers choice of the OR. 

The two categories are scored using a zero through nine scale ot increasing 
similarity. The points on the scales are intended to have equal weight across 
th(f two categories. Only word level substitutions r.re keyed. 

3 GRAPMIC PROXIMITY 

Blank This category is inapproprinte. The miscue involves: 
a An omission or an insertion of a word. 

KR "Here tnko one/* said the man. 
OR "Here one." said the man. 

KR The herder patted Chip and gave an arm signal toward the flock. 
OR The herder patted Chip and gave him an arm signal toward tne 
flock. 

b A phrase level substitution in which the two phrases can not be broken 
down into submiscues. 
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You do \u)t have to stay homo. 
OU You moy ^o nnd have fun. 

Of, a phrase level substitution for a sin)^lo word (or the reverse.) 
Efl ... is quite a busines.sninn. HIR do not 

Or ... is quite a busy man. OR don't 

(' PKrase or clause level intonation changes only. The specific word 
iavolved might change its grammatical category but not its spelling or 
iljj prfjiiunciation. 

Kfl . . . that grew under wuicr. snaiiii, and . . • 
Op . . . that grew unciervvater snails, and . . . 

KK I lo still thought it more fun to pretend to be a great scientist, mixing 

the Strang*; and the unknown. 
Oh He still thought it more fun to pretend to be a great scientist, mixing 

the .'jtrongf; and the unknowoo >• 

K H It w'iis fun tu go to ar.hool. Whvn he wasn't in school he skated with 

his friends. i • i. 

Oh It was fun to go to sv.hool when he wasn't in sdiooi. He skated with 

his friends. 

i| Re;versal miscues that involve no substitution of ER items. 

Kr suck the venom out ER look first 

Oh 5^"L'k out the venom OR first look 

'^'/v.'^j i.s no ii^iphic airnihriiy between EB and the OH. 

xhi- ER too 

,1 OR very 

lilB looking ER coyote 

Sintellate OR fighting 

> 'l7if: /-:/{ and the Oli Ucivo. a key letter or letters in common. 



ER 


so 


ER 


huddle 


OR 


but 


OR 


moving 


ER 


urged 


ER 


had 


OR 


only 


OR 


been 



kH for 


ER under 


ER be 


ER 


accident 


Q)H of 


OR ground 


OR keep 


OR 


instead 


1^:H vvilh 


ER enough 


ER ledges 


ER 


made 


(^H this 


OR often 


OR glen 


OR 


read 


V/io fTjiddle portions of the EH o 


nfl OH arc similar. 




explode 


^ H '/fjom 


ER look 


ER touch 


ER 


f:ook 


OR looked 


OR would 


OR 


Simploy 


(^R Kli/.abeth 


ER hold 








Isabel 


OR glow 
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3 Tha iiini portio/is of iha ER and OR nn; .similar. 

ER don't ER voice ER sharply ER uncles 

OR needn t OR face OR deeply OR friends 

ER taking ER vegetate 

OR checking OR Sinvirate 

4 The beginning portions of the EH and OR are similar. 

ER perceive ER may ER have 

OR perhaps OR might OR hadn't 

ER queer ER out ER experiment 

OR quick OR of OR Sexmotter 

5 Tlu! h/]gi]ining and middle portions of the ER and OR ore similar. 

ER chloroform ER walk ER went 

OR chlorophyll OR walked OR wanted 

ER narrowed ER morally ER vapid 
OR Snearow OR normal OR rapidly 

6 Thii b(;gi/ining and end portions of thv ER and OR are similar. 

ER twitching ER pets ER lamps 

OR twinkling OR puppies OR lights 

ER library ER uncle ER must 

OR liberty OR once OR might 

or. thv. middle, and end portions of the ER and OR are similar. 

ER eternal ER cough ER glanced 

OR internal OR enough OR danced 

7 The boginririg. middle and end portions of the ER and OR are .siniilar. 

ER (.iimiiisl ER quickly ER preconception 

OR Schemisist OR quietly OR preoccupation 

ER thought ER exclaimed ER calibrations 

OR through OR explained OR celebrations 

or, there is n.'Vf.»rsal involving three or more letters. 

ER was ER spot ER elbow 

OR saw OR stop OR below 

H 7*h/.'n; is a singi*.' graphf.'me difference between the ER anri the OR. 

ER squirting ER batter ER stripes ER A 

OR squinting OR butter OR strips OR I 
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FR sisttjrs KR cloudy KR made ER when 

OR sisters OR Scluudly OR mnke OR then 

or, a ravvTsal iiwolvin^ two ielt(frs. 

ER on ER stick ER girl 

OR no OR ticks OR grill 

9 Thfi EH mid thv OR ara homographs. 

ER read (present lens^O ER live (adjective) 
OR read (past tense) OR live (verb) 

ER tear (noun) ER record (noun) 

OR tear (verb) OR record (verb) 

Additional Notes: For numbers 0 through 6. one extra point is added when: 
a the ER and OR have similar configuration 
ER tal) ER dig ER plug 

OR tip OR dip OR play 

b or when the ER and OR are two letter words which might have no other 
points of graphic similarity. 
ER to ER he ER at 

OR in OR it OR in 

When the OR is a nonword. a spelling is created for it by using the spelling of 
the KR as a base. 

ER caperings ER scabbard ER vegetate 

OR Scamperings OR Sscappard OR Svenget 

Dialect misciies involving phonemic variations are treated as having standard 
spelling. 

ER get ER with ER this 

sounds like/git/ sounds like/wif/ sounds like /dis/ 
OR get OR with OR this 

4 PHONEMIC PROXIMITY 

Blank Thiii calogory is i.-f.-ppropr/ete. The miscue involves: 
a An omission or an insertion of a word. 

ER Soon he returned with two straight sticks. 
OR Soon he returned two straight sticks. 

ER I lor hunger made her sniff hopefully under rocky ledges and along 

Ihe small Irails in the sage. 
OR Her hunger made her sniff hopefully under the rocky ledges and 

along the small trails in the sage. 
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b A phrase levtjl substitution in which the two phrases are not broken 
dmvn into submiscu'^s. 

ER You do not hav* to aiay homv. 
OR You may y,o and have fun. 

Or. a phraM: \e\>9.\ substitution for a singhj word. 

ER businessman ER don't 

OR busy man O.R do not 

c; Ph; -se or clause level intonation changes only. The specific word 
involved might change itj grammatical category but not its spelling or 
its pronunciation. 

KR . . . that grew under wait-r, snails, and . . . 
^ OR ... that grew underw'a ter .sno i/s, and .. . 

HR He still thought it more fun to pretend to be;> great scientist, mixing 

the stroogfj and the 'jnkno;vn. 
OR rWr still thought It more fun to pr^^tend to d great scientist, mixing 

the slrau'f^ti and the »jnknoivPQ >• 

KR It was fun to go to.schoo/. Whun ,v%-sn't in school he skpAed with 

his friends. 

OR It was fun to go to school wlutn he wasn't in school. He skated with 
his friends. 

d Reversal miscues that involve no substitution of ER items. 

ER suck the venom out ER look first 
OR suck out the venom OR first look 

0 Than) is no phonenu'c similarity between the ER and the OR. 
ER huddled ER so ER find ER have 
OR moving OR but OR allow OR use 
ER had ER urged ER sage 

OR been OR only OR shack 

1 The ER and the OR hovo a key sound or sounds in coninmn. 
ER keep ER under ER often 

OR pick OR around OR enough 

2 The widdlo portion of the ER and OR are similar. 

ER tight ER his ER knolls 

OR lightly OR with OR stroll 

ER explode ER ran 

OR Simploy OR had 
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3 The. ER and OH huvn ihc end portions in common. 
P:R higher ER voice ER made 
OR ungcr OR face OR head 
ER choked ER taking ER had 
OR caught OR checking OR did 

4 Tlio KR onri OR have the beginning portion in common. 

ER stood ER before ER have ER kite 

OR still OR because OR hadn't OR cap 

ER experiment ER lamp ER who 

OR Sexmotter OR light OR he 

5 Tint KR and OH luivc common hoginning and middle portions. 
E-:R should ER smiling ER needn't 

OR shfmlcln't OR smil« OR needed 

ER setting ER neighbor 

OR settle OR Sneighnew 

B The ER (ind OR iiavo t;onmion bii}!,innin}i, ond end portions 

ER twitching ER poured ER being ER must 

OR twinkling OR pushed OR beginning OR much 
ER tearful ER while ER library 

OR Steareeble OR well OR liberty 

or. they hove common middle and end portions. 
ER ailihrations ER eternal ER moisture 
OR celebrntions OR internal OR posture 
ER cellar ER expressed 

OR curler OR impressed 

7 The hf.'gj/uiing, middle and end portions of the ER and OR are similar. 

ER dissidents ER crowded ER Maximilian 
OR dosnendents OR crowned OR SMaxiymilan 

EK exclaimed 
OR explained 

8 The KR and OR differ by a smgle vowel or consonont or vowel cliister 
FR grow ER A ER stripes ER sighed 
OR grew OR I strips OR said 

ER round ER Tom ER when ER cloudy 

OR around OR Tommy OR then OR $cloudIy 
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nr. ilmm is tj mnrphophoncmn: difference 

HR went ER pen 

OR Svvint OR Spin 

or, there is an ifitfJiiun'oiKji shift (including the .S(;/iwfj]. 

KR i] ER contract (v) 

OR Ti OR contract (n) 

9 7'/i(; El\ uhd Oil are homophones. 

ER rend ER too EK heir 

OR red OR two OR air 

f) ALLOLOGS 

Allologs are (:on.si(icred to be alternate representational forms for the same 
item. Unlike synonyms there is no meaning change involved in the substitu- 
tion n^ allolog forms. Both forms are generally available to the same language 
user; he uses them in different settings. 

0 /\r! nihloy, is not involved in the miscue. 

a The miscue is coded under DI ALEC!'. (The only exception to this rule is 

5.4— long and short form or syllable deletion/insertion.) 
b The miscue is coded under SEMANTIC WORD RELATIONSHIPS. 

1 7'he i)R is a contracted form of the EH. 

F^R can not ER that is ER you have 

OR CHn't OR that's OR youve 

2 The OR is ci foil form of the ER controclion. 

ER won't ER haven't ER let's 

OR will not OR have not OR let us 

:i 77i(.* OH is o contract inn vv/iic/? is twt re\>reHiii]ted in print. 

KR Me will not go. 
OR He willn't go. 

4 The OR IS cither a Jong or short form of ihe EH, This must be an alternatve 
avjiilable form within the dialect of the reader, 

KR airplane ER Tom ER because ER into 

OR plane OR Tommy OR cause OR in 

ER toward ER round ER trouser pocket 

OR towards OR around OR trousers pocket 
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or tfi(? OH involvvH (i .syiiabie deletion or insariion. This must be an 
iilternalive available form within the idiolect of the reader. 
KR re^^ardless ER refrigerator 

OR irregardless OR frigerator 

5 The OR involves" cj shift to idiomaiic form. 
P:R The sheep were spreading over the sides. 
OR The sheep were spreading all over the sides. 

ER . . . reading the words oloiid, 
OR . . . reading the words out loud. 

6 Tht; OR involves a shift from idiomatic form. 
ER Th(j bns,s look in the camp at a glance. 
OR The boss took the camp at a glance. 

ER He is going nn nine. 
OR He is going to be nine. 

7 77u; on involvfis a mi.sarticulcition. This is an inadvertent production of a 
form for which the reader has another acceptable form. 

ER Aluminum ER strings ER brother ER soft-soled 
OR SAlunimum OR Sshtrings OR Sbrothy OR $soft-sholed 

In instances where the reader has an articulation difficulty and is unable to 
fjroduce the acceptable form, 2.2 'idiolect* is marked. 

V> .v< 7 SYNTACTIC AND SEMANTIC ACCEPTABILITY 
A sentence can be viewed as involving both a syntactic organization and a 
semantic organization. The effects that a miscue has upon these two systems 
can be analyzed both in terms of acceptability and of change. 

The following two categories are concerned only with whether the OR 
produces structure and/or meaning which is acceptable within the context of 
the material. 

A reader reacts to the correctness and the expectedness of material m terms 
of his own dialect. In both of the acceptability categories, the reader s dialect is 
the norm by which the material is judged. 

B SYNTACnC ACCEPTABILITY 

Thr grammatical structures forming the sentence must be viewed apart from 
ly semantic meaning which they carry. The view isnn abstract one involving 
possible grammatical function organization. The sentence: "Canaries are ver y 
vicious dogs." involves a grammatical organiziition. 
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Subject be intensifier adjective subject 

pi. noun present complement 
tense pi. common 

pi. 

which is completely acceptable while canaries does not fit semantically with 
the rest of the sentence. 

The test for the syntactic acceptability of any word is that an acceptable 
English sentence be able to be produced with that word in the specified 
position. 

ER Did you see my little monkey? 

The Mrammatical function has been changed from possessive pronoun to 
determiner, but the resulting structure is fully acceptable. 

It is possible for the miscue to produce a significant change in grammar 
which is still acceptable within the context. This category is meant to register 
only the acceptability of the OR to the rest of the material. 

As a reader processes a sentence, it is possible for nn initial miscue tocause 
the need either for a regression correction or for additional changes in the 
structure in order to maintain its acceptability. Whether or not a reader 
chooses to make these adjustments provides a cue to his processing of 
grammatical structure. In determining syntactic acceptability, the entire 
sentence is read with all uncorrected miscues intact. 

The quick eyes of the boss found(what |acob lsa w, and[he shouted. "Don't shoot! 
[T hat's Peggy." 

in coding thai the sentence must be read: 

The quick eyes of ihe boss found that Jacob saw, and he shouted, "Don't shoot! 
That's Peggy." 

In coding was the sentence must be read: 

The quick eyes of the boss found what Jacob was and he shouted, "Don't shoot! 
That's Peggy." 

In (;()(')ng / the sentence must be read: 

The quick eyes of the boss found what Jacob saw, and heshouted,"Don'tshoot! 
I Peggy." 

Thfj structure which is treated as an "entire sentence" is defined by Kellogg 
Hunt's concept of "minimal terminable unit." 

It had been a long day for the dogs/and Peggy limped heavily as she 
approached the camp. (2 minimal terminable units) 
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The ray.s of the S(Mtin« sun lingered ovnr Iht? high Arizona desert, touching the 
rocky tip of Badger Mountain and tinting the bold face of Antelope Riin. (1 
minimal terminable unit) 

0 Th(t nusvAic results in ii structuro which is compiotoiy synUiclicuUy 
unnccoptobio. The miscue disrupts the structure of the sentence and does 
not have any possible grammatical relationship with either prior or 
succeeding portions of the sentence. 

ER I couldn't help feeling proud. 
OR I couldn't feeling proud. 

ER My blue nirplane is not here. 
OR My blue airplane look not here. 

KR /.n(jk Uj.- the reel train. 
OR 'I'hit for the red train. 

1 77j(? niisr.uc r<;sidts in o struf;ture which is syntachcaiiy accepUible only 
with tlw prior portion of the mtntanvc. It would be possible to complete this 
segment and produce an acceptable grammatical structure. 

ER Billy was delighted that the roots had made such beautiful colors. 
OR Billy wns delighted tbat he/roots had made such beautiful colors. 
KR I sto{)d still beside him watching. Harry was watching too and 

sweating all over his face so it shone like it was smeared thick with 

face cream. 

OR I stood still beside him wat{:hing Harry./was watching too and 
sweating all over his face so it shone like it was smeared thick with 
lace cream. 

ER He bad the blue airplane. 
OR He had blue/airplane. 

ER The shallf)w basin of Salt Creek Wash became a gathering pool of 
dro-kness where a band of eight hundred sheep with their lambs were 
bedding down for the night on a small patch of meadow. 

OR The shallow basin of Salt Creek Wash became a gathering pool of 
darkness where a band of eight hundred sheep were/with their lambs 
were bedding down for the night on a small patch of meadow. 

2 7"he roiscue results in ci structure which is syntncticniiy accaptabla only 
with the foiioiving portion of tht; sentence. It would be possible to complete 
this segment and produce an acceptable grammatical structure. 

ER He pulled the kitchen stepladder out into the hall. 
OR He pulled the kitchen stepladder/ivciked into the hall. 

ER Both of us together can open the door. 
OR Both of us/Tonimy can open the door. 

I o 
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HR "Is my lirtio monkey hereV" said the man. 
OR "Is my little/the monkey here?" said the man. 

3 The niiscue re.sn/t.s in a structure which i.s syiitactiea/Zy acceptab/e only 
within the .sentence. The OR sentence is a completely acceptable structure. 
However, it does not fit within the structural restraints that are operating 
within the larger context of the material. 

P:R Where did ynu get your pretty hat? 
OR Did you get your pretty new hat? 

(The plot of the story revolves around a number of people commenting on a 
new hat which Mrs. Duck is unaware of wearing. The question must reflect 
tho person's awareness of the hat.) 

KR Every year they give a prize to the student with the most original 
outside project. 

OR Iwery year they gave a prize to the student with the most original 
outside project. 

(The plot involves the author's attempt to win the prize. The action must be 
continuing.) 

4 The miScue resu/ts in a structure which i^ syntactica//y occeptcib/e within 
the total pas.sage. The OR sentence is a completely acceptable structure 
which fits within the structural restraints operating within the larger 
context of the material. 

ER He wonted to see what was inside. 
OR He went to see what was inside. 

ER He was making an electric bell as a surpri.se for his mother. 
OR He was making an electric bell to surpri.se his mother. 

P^R He started to go quickly across the room. 
OR He started to go quick across the room. 

Additional Notes: When a miscue is an omission, the word following 
(preceding) must be included in the reading for the miscue to be syntactically 
acceptable with prior portion of sentence (6.1), 

ER Mrs. Duck looked here and there. 
OR Mrs. Duck looked and/there. 

ER Thfi expression was in the eyes and around the mouth. 
OR The expression in/the eyes and around the mouth. 

or syntactically acceptable with following portion of sentence (6.2). 

ER "He did not stop here," .said Sue. 
OR "He did/not here," said Sue. 
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KR a b.oll.riy you tn think of it as bnby sitting," my father said, . . . 
OR "If it bothers/you think of it ns bjiby sitting," my father said,... 

When either the first or the last word of a sentence is involved in a miscue, the 
possible structural relationships to the rest f)f the sentence are limited to "total 
acceptability." (either 6.3 or 6.4) 

ER 'Vhim one day Freddie made an interesting mixture. 

OR One day Freddie made an interesting mixture. - 

ER From the strings she made beautiful boskt.'ts. 
OR From the strings she made beautiful b/(JnkeIs. 

KR VVherf; did you get your pretty hat? 
OR Did you get your pretty hat? 

f>r to "total unacceptability" (6.0). 

KR A poli(;eman stared at them. 
OR / policeman stared at them. 

KR //is eye.s caught sight of a red jacket. 
OR f /(.' eyes caught sight of a red jai;ket. 

K R ril be back socn]. 
OR I'll be back .so. 

7 SKM ANTIC AOCKPTABILITY 

The acceptability of the meciriing involved in the OR sentence is the concern. 
Multiple miscue? can occur within a sentence. The reader has the option of 
correcting them or of altering the material. When determining semantic accept- 
ability, the entire sentence will be read with all uncorrected miscues intact. 
(An "entire sentence" will be defined as being a Minimal Terminable Unit.) 
He was speaking slowly and trying to think the thing out while he talked. 

Thfj fjmission of t/ie is unacceptable with any portion of the sentence and 
will be oiarked 7.0. Be(:u,a-e of this first miscue the substitution of wa for 
he will only be marked acceptable with following. 7.2. 
The structural organization of a sentence forms the basis for semantic 
relaliorislii[)s. Meaning, as a language system, is dependent upon syntax. It is 
Ihe order of items and the use of inflection that indicate the meaning relation- 
ships of the items. The syntactic order is separate from and can precede the 
meaning but the meaning can not exist without the order. Semantic accept- 
,ibility can never be scored higher than syntactic acceptability. 

She was a small yellow canary. 

syntactic acceptability 6.4 
semantic acceptability 7.0 

1 77 

r 
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Findings of Research in Miscue Analysis 



0 The.' mi.sf.'iif; n^sulis in cj sirucU/rfj which is compklvly sewaniicaUy 
unucaiptubie;. The miscuo disrupts the meaning of the sentence and does 
not have any possible semantic relationship with either prior or following 
portions of the sentence. 

ER One of the things he liked most was cranberry picking in the fall. 
OR One of the things he liked most was Scarberry picking in the fall. 
E R Kitten Jones would not have changed her white fur coat for anything. 
OR Kitten Jones would not have changed her white few coat foranything. 

ER Billy liked to lake part in the work of bis tribe. 
OR Billy liked to take part in the work of tribe. 

1 T!if> nii.scue rvsuhn in a sinu Uire which is semnnncaiiy nc:cep(obic only 
with ihti prior poriinn of tbt; sentence. It would be possible to complete this 
segment and produce an acceptable grammatical structure. 

ER I thought I would faint. I thought the refrigerator would explode. I 

knew it was Freddie s fault. 
OR I thought I would faint. I thought the refrigerator would explode. I. 

knew l/was Freddie's fault. 
E R "You're just like your Uncle August— never hilling well enough alone." 
OR '*You*re just like your Uncle August— never lifting/well enough alone." 
ER n helps me to remember the word definitions if I read them out loud. 
OR It helps me to remember the word definitions I/read them out loud, 

2 Tbr miscue rasiihs in n sinicture which is seinunticniiy ciccepkibit; wniy 
ivjfb Ihr fuUowin^ portion of thu .sentence. It would be possible to complete 
this segment and produce an acceptable grammatical structure. 

ER His Uncle Maximilian was a real chemist with a company in 
Switzerland. 

OR His Uncle Maximilian was a real'f:bc']nis/ry with a company in 
Switzerland. 

ER At oncii Freddie set to work seriously. 
OR At /only Freddie set to work seriously. 

KR Suddenly I jumped from the chair, a wonderful idea impiontoci in my 
[)rain. 

OR Suddenly I jumped from the chair, a wonderful idea/finpifinl in my 
brain. 

:\ Hut luisr.iu: rv.suits m n struciiira which is sananiicoiiy nccapiohlo only 
withm fbf: muitcncc. The OR sentence is completely semanticaliy accept- 
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Hhle. However, does not fit within the semantic restraints that are 

operating within the larger context of the material. 

KR Danny had to hold up the wires for him. 

OR Danny had to hold up the leiepfionc wires for him. 

(Telephone v/fres are not in the .st^ry, nor do they fit m.) 
E R She taught him to know the kind of roots used by Winnebago Indians 

for many years. . 
OR Shu taught him to know the kind of roofs ust-d by Winnebago Indians 

for many years. (They lived in tepees.) 
4 Th... niiscu. re-siills in a slru.:lun; which-is scmonticolly ar.a:pU,bk wilf.in 
,!„• lolo/ p(,ssa«.;. The OR sentence is r.ompieteiy semantir.ally anceptable 
and fits within the semantic restraints that are operating w.thin the larger 
<:finti!Xt of the material. 
KR Hi! wnnlef/ to see what was inside. 
OR He w(!nl to see what was inside. 

R Fn.ldie triwl. vvith all his strength, but he couldn't open the do.sel door. 
( )I< I'-red.iie tried, with all his strength, but he couldn't open the clos...d .ioor. 
KR He started lo go (/uif.-k/y across the room. 
OR He started to go (juick across the room. 

KR "I've been waiting for you." ff« raised his eyes and looked at me. 

OR "I've been waiting for you." hi; raised his eyes and looked at me. 
Additional Notes: As with Syntactic Acceptability, when the miscue is an 
o't sion. the word following (preceding) must be included .n the read.ng for 
,h,. n,i-.r;„e to be semanticaily acceptable with prior portion of sentence (7.1). 

KR But he still thought it more fun to pretend to be a great .;=cientist ... 

OR But he still thought nv..r.°/fun to pretend to be a great scientist . . . 

KR You haven't told me ivh'jt the idea is yet. 

OR You haven't lold me the/idea is yet. 
or semanticaily acceptable with following portion of .sentence (7.2). 

KR When 200 million Americans .sign a Sunday New York Times ad 
opposed 10 the Vietnam War. the Pentagon will retreat. 

OK When 200 million American.-; sign, a Sunday Nf;w York Times 
a,lM)pposed the Vietnam Wjir. the Pentagon will retreat. 

KR There two men were signaling to each other, and or.« was pointing to 

OK -rhere'tto men were sig.Mling to each oiher./and was pointing to the 
tdock. 
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r ; '1(1 in):^s of Research in Miscue Analysis 



When either the first or the laut wvr;] -f y sentence is involved in a miscue, the 
possible semc;nti(, rplritionships ■•* '^.i:-;. r -st f)f the sentence nre iimited to"total 
acceptability, (eitlier 7.3 or 7.4 f 

ER He v^^ill make a good pel. 
OR We will make a good pet 

ER He and the fawn wou)'"l race together through the forest. 
OR He and the fawn woulc rpr.e. together through the field. 

or to '*total unacceptability*' (7.0). 

ER All of them were liviing in Switzerland. 
OK Any of them were living in Switzerland. 

ER She made her owa paints from the roots that Billy gathered h'>p' c 
.sw'fimps. 

OK She made her own paints from the roots that Billy gathered from the 



8 TRANSFORMATION 

A reader works with already generated and transformed grammatif 
structures. His miscues refle jt his anticipation of the deep structure, surfri 
structure and the meaning with which he is dealing. It is possible for a misci 
to cause a change in either or both. 

Syntactic change's which the reader institutes can occur at either the deep or 
surface structure level. In this sensi . he • - "^tes the generative process of the 
author and transforms the material. 

0 A grfimmfiliroi tronsformation i- : ^ ud. The syntactic structure of 

the sentence is unchanged. 

a A changp involving only surface-level morphophonemic rules. 

ER ;!n ER car. not 

OR a OR can't 

b A change involvinj^ m(;aning (jnly. 

ER It sourdiid like ti fire siren. 
OR It shnutiid like a fire siren. 

KK fie topc'fi the batteries end to end. 
OR Hfi Uipixui the hstteries end to end. 

c Changes fjr.t.urnng within the noun and noun modifier category, 
i Hi.slint. io/js biMwcffn niasculinf? anrl Hiininine in nouns and titles. 



stornp.s'. 



ER Mr. 
OR Mrs. 



ER hoy 
OR girl 
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r-.R lohn KR iiviiitor 

OR \()iin OR iiviiitrix 

2 Substitutions of ont; nf)un typfi for another. 
KR The surprise' is in my b()x. (r.oninion noun) 
OR The five is in my box. (word as word name) 

3 Chnn):?RS occurring between noun modifier fillers. 
KR ...during the television program, (noun adjunct) 
OR ...during the feN-vised program, (verb derived noun) 
KR ... the ears of the lorger dog. (comparative) 

OR . . the ears of the iorge dog. 

4 Some r.haiige.s between pronouns. 

KR he (she) 
OK it 

When thf! miun referred to is an animal or object? 

(1 An omission or insertion wiihin a grammatical function. 

KK "Lcjok at me." said Yeiiovv lUnL 
OK ''Look at me " said Bird. 

Both Yrlhnv and Hirci are keyed as noun phrasal unit, so thai thr word 
onussion (Ines not cause the omission of the grammatical function, 
e Movements of cidverbs or particles within a sentence. 

K K Take yf)ur shoes off. 
OK Take r:f your shoe.s, 

KR He ran happily- 

OR Ihippily he ran. 
f Variations not involvnd in the sentence structure. 

KK The wf)rds "ctjrrnis'* and "boss" meant things to Peggy. 

OK The words "cornd" antl "boss" meant things to Peggy. 
.\ (ronsforrnorinn fu.rurs which involves e differonee in deep structure 
f,rUveen thr FA aiui OR In some instances both syntax and meanmg are 
changed, in others, the syntax changes while the meaning is retamed. 

a Differences in tense or number. 

KK Ai. they approached the tent, the thin wail r.F coyotes reached her 

ears from upstream. i i i 

OK As they ap[,:-^?ched the lent, the thin wail of coyotes reached tfieir 

ear.«- irom upstream. 
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Findings of K<jse<iruh in Miscun Analysis 



HR f in saw tlu; spring fl()vvf?rs. 
OR He Siivv (J spring I'lovvtMs. 

Dett* rinin(.Tsufjstiliilions donal usu.illy involvtj.j transioniiation. but in 
this (:«*is<\ tlx; (iolLTinintJr substitution causes a infjvt; from singular In 
f)liiral. 

h Omissions or insertions of a grammatical function. 

KK All of thtMn were living in Switzerland. 

OR All of th(j]]i \v(;rt; living in nhoui Switzfjiland. 

ER His father usiuiUy called him Tinker. 
OR His father called him Ti>-' er. 

KR She put on a bright ccjtton dress. 
OR She put on a cotton dress. 

KR Fie was straining to get the ivorcLs out. 
OR Hf.' was straining to get out, 

KR We have many goals for I(M7iorr(JW. 

OR We have juutlc many goals for tomorrow. 

<: (changes in the relationship of phrases and/or clauses. 

!!R I'm going to give you an injection. Serum. 
OR I'm going to give you an injection of serum. 

f-]R It went in smooth as into cheese. 

(as if it were going into cheest;) 
OR It went in smooth as cheese. 

(as cheese is smooth) 

KR Here, take one. (you take one) 
OR Here's one. (one for you) 

ER Typical, that's i!. typical, {that as a pronoun) 
OR Tyjiical, that is. typical, [iluit as a clause marker) 

HR On nights when the fires were burning, she often heard coyotes 

singing a protvat from distant ridges, 
OR On nights when the fires were burning, she f)ften heard ctjyotes 

singing to protr.at from distant ridges. 

ER llv. said to ke'ep quite still. 
OR Me said tf) keep) (juivt, still. 

KR 1 switf lied off the heatllamps of the car so the beam wouhln't swing 
in through the window of the sicie bedroom and vvahr, Harry Pope. 
I'l'hc htnim wouldn't swing in and tha heorn wouldn't wake) 
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OR I svvitch(;(l off the htjadlainps of the car so the beam wouldn't swing 
in through the window of the side bedroom and woke Harry Pope, 
(i switched off and / woke) 
2 A ironsformntion ocfurs in which the deep slructure of the ER and ^^^^^ 
Ihv. same while the surface structure of the OR is generated by o 
dif fen.iil set of compulsory rules. The author and the reader have a different 
set of obligatory transformations in their grammars, 
a Regional or social dialect variations arr' involved. 
ER She tore bunches of fur from his bc^ k. 
OR She tore bunch of fur from his back. 

KR He has gone to the store. 
OK He gone to the store, 
b The author has produced a sUuoture which is either unusual for the 
situation or not entirely cort?: 

ER Billy knew that fawns were very shy. 
OR Billy knew that fawns ore very shy. 

The shyness of fawns is a continuing situation and need not be past tense 
because of the verb knew in the sentence. 

ER Knew I mustn't .jve. (This is not a usual surface level deletion.) 
OR i knew I mustn't move, 
c Compulsory rule shifts have become involved due to a change in terms. 
F.R After .school one day Ted went for a walk in the park. 
OR After the show one day Ted went for a walk in the park. 

3 A transformation occurs in which the deep structure of the ER ond 

remains ihv same while the surface structure of the OR is generoted by 
ahermiU^ ovoiiob/e rules. The reader has available, in his grammar, the 
transform rules for both ER and OR surface structures. 
F.R This senseless, futile debate between the obstetrician and the mor- 
tician will end. . . 
OR This senseless, futile debate between obstetrician and the mortician 

will end. 

Tr; he fully syntactically acceptable iha before mortician would also need to 
be ornilted. 

E R One of them tore chunks of fur and hide from her neck while the other 

slashed a hind iool. 
OR One of them tore chunks of fur and hide from her neck. Thr. other 

slashed a hind foot. 
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KR When Freddie told how hn had fiw.d the? clock Mrs. Mil!.?rs{nd/'You re 

just like UncU? ChcirUis." 
OR When Freddie told how he fixv.d the clock Mrs. Miller siiid. "You're just 

like Uncle Chijrles/' 
'I variation in forms of the past tense does not alter the meaning. 

KR lie started to g(j quickly across the room. ^ 
OF?. He sTarted to>^o quick across the room. 

An dlli-rnate ncceptahle adverbial h^rm. 

K R ... c(junt:iv4 each ste() caref.iay in the dark so 1 wouldn't take an extra 
f jti; \\ hic:h wasn't there . . . 
)R ... cfiimlin^ each step carefully In the dark so 1 wouldn't take an extra 

.'iU'\t which wasn't there... 
Involves the same antecedent. 

K R The building of coyote fires was not new to her . . . 
OR The building of tin: coyote fires was not new to her. . . 

LR I'he herder patted Chip and g.:ve an arm signal .. . 
OR The herder patted Chip and gave hj/ii an arm signal . 

4 rhe deep .slructure hcis been lost or garbled. Sometimes the reader is 
completely unsuccessful in handling the grammatical structure produced 
by the author because it is new to him. or he fails either to n cogni'/e or 
anticipate it. He does not produce the structure used by the ;i^ith ir and he 
fails to pnjduce any recognizable portion of an alternate structure. (The 
coding of Phrase— 15— and Clause— 16— is optional when Transformation 
is coded "lost or garbled/') 

a The structure has been lost. 

FR "/\ doctor. Ofcour.se. That's it. I'll get Gander' 'ii.* 
OR "Of course. That's ii:,. I'll get ( ^anderbai." 

MR ... *Tm going to give you an injection. Seri/ni. Just a prick but try not 
to move." 

OR ...'Tm going to give you an injection, just a prick but try not to 

: ove." 

b The slruf:ture has been garbled. (Syntactic Acc . .ability has been coded 
"not af:ceptablR" — B.Oj 

KR What hi.s mother called him dcptmdv.d on what he had done last. 
OR What his mother called him Sdipedee on what he had done last. 

Neither \hr. use of an inflectional ending or of intonation made it pos.sible 
{() a,ssig 1 a grammatical function to this non-word. 
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KK Sonr of thf cbnnicnls in his sul was hiirniful. 
OR K ' .^'-n of ihv. cheiiiirais in his set was harniiiil. 

KK Thtfy w'v.vv. not likfiiy to r.xphih. 

{.)\< They wv.rv. not iik(?iy to t:inp/oy(;(/. 
M Th -sou .(|i;r.sfi()fiof w/H.'(lu.Tor/in((irr(insfornKJtionJSiMVo/v(«ciH^ 
ny S( ..'ti-i^'s thf.ru mi^ht be a doubt as to whether the change which 
h.. ; (i (alls within the parameters of the transformation category, 
Tlw r osioncjmbHdueeitherlotheORcontaininGaverylimitedportion 
of structure (;r some confusion concerning the limits of the paraui-.-ters 

themselves. , , 

In such situations the? Transformation category should be marked 
•Mcnibtful" [HM] and the miscue should be keyed, in the rest of the taxonomy 
(..jiegnries. as if no transformation is involved, 

9^ 10 SYN'I'ACnC: AND SKMANTiC CHANGE 

In two previous cat^rgories. the syntactic and semantic acceptability of the OR 
has been measured. The question now becomes one of evaluating how 
extensive a change the miscue has caused in both the structure and the 

meaning of the HR. . . 

Like the Graphic Proximity and Phonemic Proximity categories. Syntactic 
Change and Semantic Change are scored using a zero through nine scale o 
increasing similarity. The points on the scales are intended to have equal 
vveit^iit across the two categories. 

When a misrue protiuces a sentence which is syntactically acceptable (6.3 or 
r,4) Mie fU-ree of svnt.ictic change between the ER and the OR is measured. 

H.M:ause syntax r:an be examined with ever increasing finileness, the follow- 
ing set of parameters is used for this category, 
"a In cruiing Syntactic Change, phrase, structure is considered to consist of 
ii surface level NP and VP so that changes involving adverbial phrases 
Mie tr.Mti'd as changes within the verb phrase and not as changes in 
phrase structure, 

b The surface stru..ture of a sentence is treated as being composed of 
in(iependent. dependent and embedded clauses, 

iufirpendent We ran home, 

riu! d(Jg hit the mon when h - entered the 

cage. 

dependent: The girl screamed when the curs hit, 

Af/(?r the gtmie (?nfied, the team celebrated. 

,.inl)( Irled: Thf* yt^lUnv bird . . . (adjective) 

Ills house . , . (possessive pionorninal) 
Hp wanted to buy a toy, (infinitive) 
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Poindings of Research in Miscue Analysis 



r. Conjunctions are not treated as a part of either the phrase or clause 
structure when connecting two indept ident units. 

ER He ran and he jumped. clause— no involvement 

0.\ He ran. He jumped. phrase— no involvement 

ER It was blue and green. .. —substitution 

- OR It was blui?-green. clause— omission 

ER He ran and then he sat. ciause— no involvement 

OR He ran, then he sat. phrase— no involvement 

When reading the text sentence t(j determine Syntactic Change all 
uncorrected miscues made previous to the miscue being keyed must be 
read intact. 

9 SYNTACTIC CHANGE 

Blank This cniegory is mnppropr/aie. The miscue involves either no or 
partial syntactic acceptability (Syntactic Acceptability "0," "l" or 

0 Thi: syntax of ihi: OR and ihn ER jra urireiatt.'d. They retain no single 
common element of a particular phrase structure. 

ER Whert. it bite you? 
OR A bite? 

1 Th{.' syntox of the OR and the ER have a single element in com/non. 

2 The syntn.x of the OR hoHakeyciemcnl which retains the sy lactic function 
of the En. 

ER You do not have to stay home. 
OR You may go and have fun. 

Retention of the poun phrase. 

3 7'lit .,v is a major r.'jonge in the syntax of the OR. 

ER "Sue," said the man. "He did have it." 
OR Sue said. "The man. he cUA have it." 

All of tht; phrases remain present but thei^ basic relationships are altered. 

KR He was lying there very still and tense os though he was holding onto 

himself hard because of sharp pain. 
OR He was lying there very still and tense as hii thought he was holding 

onto himself hard because of sharp pain. 

Addition of a clause. 
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ER "Oh. I like it hern." 
OR 'X;o. 1 like it here." 

Aciditiuii i)f u clnuse. 
4 There is cj minor chd/JK'-' in the syntax of ihi OH. 

ER When summer undr.d. the Whitemoons packed their belongings 
ngnin. 

OR The summer ended. Tha Whitemoons packed their belongings again. 
Move from dependent to independiint clause. 

E R He was speaking more slowly ihnn ever now and so softly I had to lean 
close to hear him. 

OR Hfj vvM.s speaking more slowly than ever and now so softly I had to lean 

close to hear him. 
Change in dependency of adverb. 
ER Soon he returned with two straight sticks. 
OR Soon he returned two straight slicks. 
Move from prepositional phrase to direct object. 

ER "Well, he's home a lot. " I i^aid. 
OR "Well, he's home a lot." 
Omission of the dialogue carrier. 

ER He was wearing a pair of pajanuis with blue, brnwn and white stripes. 
OR He was wearing a pair of pajamas, blue and brown, with while stripes. 
Move from adjectives embr iduc: in prepositional phrase to subject com- 
plements. 

5 There is onKiforduingevvithinthestructureo/thephrase.Thisincludes the 
insertion, deletion or substitution within the phrase of any structun having 
more than one constituent. 

}■ K I vvan\ you to save half your allowance for it each week. 
OK : vV:int you to save half your allowance each week. 
Omission oi a prepositional phrase. 

ER He had a carriage. 

OR H(J had a horse>draw/i carriage. 

(that was drawn by a horse) 
Insertion of an embedded clan.se. 
HR 1 will tell it all ovor Green Hills. 
OR I will tell it oil on Green Hills. 
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Findings of Research in Miscue Analysis 



With th(} substitution of one preposition for nnollufr [ovar for on), n// moves 
from [)tfing a function word ciuiinlifier to ihu direct object. Yet the bnsic 
struct und outlines of the sentence have not chnnj^ed. 

KR Me is goinj^ on nintJ. 
OR He is ^oin^ to hv. nine. 

A verb purlicle is repriced by m infinitive form. 

ER 'Then I v^^ill find work," snid Ted. 
()F^ "Then I will work," said Ted. 

The? direct object replaces the verb. 

n 7'here is a minor chcin^tJ within ihiiSinicUimof the phroscThis includes the 
insertion, deletion or substitution of any single constituent within the 
phrast; structure. 

HR Hv. did see the fires. 
OR He did not see the fires. 

Insertion of the negativff. 

KR She pounded the youn^ trees into /oii^ strings. 
OR She pounded the young trees into strings. 

Omission of embedded adjective. 

KR I leaned on the hoby bed. 
OR I leaned on the boby s bed. 

Movjj fr(jm adjective to possessive noun modifier. 

HR ... most of them came from /un^/e ri\jcn^ where . . . 
OR . . . most of them came from /ung/o Rivnr where . . . 

Move from common to proper noun. 

FR H"..' raised his eyes and looked of mo. 
OR He raised his eyes and looked now. 

Move Jrom pre[j(Jsitional phrase to adverb. 

KR 1 coiiki si'.a he was awake. 

OR I cou/c/ hcivf.' seen he was awake?. 

Move from past tense to past perfect. 
7 Tfiere is o chooge in por.sun. fon.S(f. mirnlwr or genr/or of lUn OR: 

ER How he W(intec/ to go back. 
OR How he wonts to go back. 

HR Hilly sang for all the triUr.. 
OR Hilly sang for all the tribes. 
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I'.H I niiidf! II spfciiil inixtuni. 
OR Ui n\,u\v .\ spj'cial riii\tuii'. 

MR Voii not in IkmI yrtV 
OR Ytni'vr. not in hrd yrt. 

Thp niovt: Mvv.iy mun iht; qunslion dons not ;ilt(;r thn iTl.itionship of thn 
sfotrnrr to \hv. njst of tlm text. 

a T/K.-n; is (I c/unm. i c/ioico of fiim:fiofi word or aoot/icr minor s/iifl in (ho 
( )U. This inchuh's dinn^i^s within s: i»t;iiteMones of m function word ;md the 
omission or insertion (^f optitniiil siiriiiai structure. No miscims which cniisd 
.J ch-Au^v. in Hither dependency or motHficntion will he coded in this sub- 
(.rjte,nory> 

.J Clianj^es in choice ol ;i function word. 

K R There wiis o dinosiuir. 
OR 'I'here was oiu: dinosaur, 

RR Younj- dissidents havi; i)een widely i)e.rated for hickin^ an alter- 
native to the pn.'sent system. 

OR YounM dissidents have inien widely berated for iackinj- an alter- 
ii.itive in the finisent system. 

H R ... and the generation now in power will widen into a now national 
f.uilt line. 

OR ... and the j^eneration now in fiower will widen to a new national 
fault lin(i. 

1) Omission or insertion of optional surface structure. 

KR He heard tfie rustlini^ of leaves. 

OR \h heard the rustiinM of fhe leaves. 

KR It is impossible to grow, cha- ,^^e. mature or expand. . , . 

OR n is impossible to «row. change ond mature or -xpiwid. . . . 

KR I saw }})(}{ my mother was smiiiuj^ l)roadly. 

OR 1 saw i:.v mother was smilinj4 f)roadly. 

f'.R Knew I nuistn't move. 

( )\< f knew T mustn't move. 

KR "Quickly Timber, Init take your shr)(!S off.''^ 

OR "Quickly Timber, you take your shoes off," 

KR I swear if. 
OR I swear. 
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Findinj^s of Research in Miscue Analysis 



U Thr. syfifux of l\u} Oil is uiuihnnf^rxi fruiu (in? synkix of llur FJl Only form 
cIms.s (noun. vorh. adjiuMive. fKlvurb) substitutions will be marked hero. 
Included aro all null forms luv t6inse ov nunibor which aru dialect variations. 

ER The windows were full of puppwi; and kittens. 
OR The windows were full of pets and kittens. 

KR V/hat queer experiment was it this time? 
OR What queen experiment was it this time? 

ER What his mother called him depended on what he had done last. 
OR What his mother called him depend on what he had done last. 

10 SEMANTIC CHANGE 

When a niisnue produces a sentence which is semantically acceptable (7.3 or 
7.4) the degree of semantic change between the ER and the OR is measured. 
In reading the text sentence to determine Semantic Change all uncorrected 
miscues made previous to the miscue being keyed must be read intact. 
Blank This category is inappropriate. The miscue involves either no or 
partial semantic acceptability (Semantic Acceptability marked 0, 1 or 2). 

0 The on is completely rnomn/ou.s to thf? rest of the story. A concept, action 
or relationship is introduced whirh is totally incongruous to the rest of the 
story. 

ER The bulb began to glow. 
OR The bulb began to ^row 

The bulb is an electi..; 

ER He canifc out of his s/tmip and looked around. 
OR He came out of his slum and looked around. 

1 luj reference Wtis to hov. a TV producer was sitting. 

KR She lurntjtl questioning vyv.s to the coughing herder and then lo the 

sheep and the shadowy figure of Chip moving about the band. 
OR She turned questioning eyes to the coughing herder and then to the 

sheep and the shadowy figure of the chimp moving about the band. 

The story involves a sheep herder, two dogs, and a herd of sheep. 

1 There i.s fj change or loss nf/ecting the plot in basic sense or creating major 
nnomo/ie.s. 

ER It was no less than an hour before dnwn. 
OR It was no less than an hour before dark. 

The coyotes in the story become a danger to the sheep during the late hours 
of the night. 
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' 'KK lust like your Uncle Maximilian! 
OR / like your Uncle Maximilian! 

This line is repented throughout the .story as the mother compares her son to 
his uncles. 

KR We're two days out from the corrals and a day late on the drive. 
OR We're two days out from the qiiurrei and a day late on the drive. 
The possibility of help hin«es on their expected arrival at the corrals. 

2 There is d r.lmim^ nr loss mvoiviriM key aspects of the story or soriuii ./ 
'u\[v.r\v.nn^ with suhpiols. 

F: R "Oh. I like it here." 
OR "(I'o. I like it here." 

The character who is speaking likes her locale because of the other 
characters. She does not want them to leave. 
ER This is the io.st day of Fair Wt;ek. 
OR This is the W^hi day of Fair Week. 

This was the main characters only chance to earn money and see the fair. 
ER Then her eyes caught a movement in th : suge near the top of the knoll. 
OR Then her eyes caught a movement in thf same near the top of the knoll. 
The plot hinges on the dog successfully picking up the cues of a coyote 
attack. 

3 TiifTc IS c ciionge or loss resii!ting in iiic-onsistcncy concerning a ma/or 
i/K.'K. /if. nuJior cii(irrict.';r or mfi/or sef/iienre. 

E R Fretidie tried with all his strength, but he couldn't tjpen the closet door 
OR Freddie tried with all his .strength, but he cou' open the closet door 

t.'IlOUgil. 

If the door had opened at all the sister would have had light and Freddie 
would not have had to construct a flashlight to keep her from being 
frightened until help came. 

ER In one corner of the kitchen. Freddie v.as busy working on an 

(txi)j;riment. . 
OR In one corner of the kitchen, mother was busy workmg on an 

experiment. 

Mother, and the rest of the family, object to Freddie's experimenting. 

ER *Tiiid the toys!" said the man. 
OR "The toys!" said the man. 

The hunt for the missing toys is the main action of the story. 
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•J 'Viurrr is (i r/uHi^c f)r losa rr;si]iMf),^ \n lucon^iiHtmuiy (.-(uiccrfiifJ^ a minor 
iDcitlrnt. tnitior ('harai:ti:r or minor (js/x.'i.-f of s(.'r/iJ(.'fu;f.'. 

!•! K Wi? h;iv(? to buy (tmd for \hv /if)rs(.'. 
OK \\'{^ hiW'ii to buy rij);s lor* \Uv. /ini/.s*;. 

'Vhv lUiiin poifil is thnt th<J fiimily must spfind \hv\r money on things other 
\\u\n tickeMs to the fnir. 

KH Then it sloppi ^l moving iind now it's lying there in the vvnrnith. 
OK 'Vhan it stopfjeii iiujving imtl now it*s prolniiily lying there in the 
wiirmth. 

Then.' is no doubt in th<.' chiinjcler'.s mind that i\ snnkt; is lying there. 

T) I'imri; is (I ciuin^v. or ifjss of (is/iecf whii:h is significofit but does not crvMiv. 
ini:onsis{t:!)(:ii:s within the. .sh;ry. 

y.R Ht; hild be<;n experimenting witii his c/M.wuisfry set. 
(JK He had haim experimenting with his set. 

This is \hi'. first men'if:n of thi- chemistry stM in the story nnd the omission 
hmits informnt;or or. n signif'^'i;imt iisfject, 

0 'I'brri: is a cinin^iij oi- It^. o} an unnuportani (hit ail of ihv. story. 

KR One of the thiri.\ hr; :\iu::l most was cranberry picking. 
OR One f)f the things ht y,f)l most was cranberry picking. 

This is just one of . " umber of jol)S which the boy in the story does f(jr the 
tribe, 

KK I want ycju to sav(? half your allowance for it each week. 
OK I Want t(> save? half your allowance for it each week. 

Ttienj is a change in fie (ail conctirning whether the mother or the I>oy will be 
n.'spfjnsible f()r saving the monijy. 

FK Next he place?fl the liulb so that it touched thi: :..»;) (jm liui lop battery. 
OK Next fie placed th(j l)ul[) so that it touched th.*' r.up o.* iiuj battery. 

There is a change in the n'ju^'n;r- of baUerie,'; < 'H)y uses in making his 
flashlight, 

7 '/'/icre i.^ a ( r(jf}go in pt^rson, Irnso, ninnluir, f . c»fc, wiiich is non- 

r.rilicttl to f/ie slf)ry 

KR Andrew /uiri m.ide a very favoraI)!e ..:a)ic">*'-" n. 
OR Andrew mude a very favorable inipres^^- hj. 

I'.H "Where are you'.-'" /ic shout(!d. 
OR "Whcrf? arc; ynu?" sin; shouted. 
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« Thrn^ is n s//^/ir c/inn^e.* in connoUitiim. 

ER Then he noticed that this oiw's le^ was bnjken. 
OR Then he noticed that unv. /('g vvns broken. 

F.K Then they a" crfuvc/j.'d into the car. 
OR Then they all cravv/ed into the car. 

KR (ianderbai took a piece of red rubber tubing from his bag and slid one 
end under and up and around Harry's bicep. 
^*":<;0R j;apderbai took a piece of rubber tubing from his bag and slid one end 
'W(}er and up and around Harry's bicep. 
f)r. su/j.sfitution of a simi/or nome which doesn't confuse thu cast. 
F.R Billy VVhitemoon was a Winnebngo Indian boy. 
OR Billy VVhitemoon was a SVVonniebago Indian boy. 
F. R I went across to the door of Harry s room, opened it quietly, and looked 
in. 

OR I went across to the door of f /t?nry'.s room, opened it quietly, and looked 
in. 

9 .\*() chnu^tf has oc{:urn?d invo/ving story meaning. 

FR They covered it* with deer luf/(.'s to keep the family dry in rainy 
weather. 

OR They troverod it with deer hide to keep the family dry in rainy weather. 
I* a summer house) 

FR He heard the riistling of leaves. 

OR He heard the rustling of the leaves. 

ER When summer ended, thu Whitemoons packed their belongings again. 

OR The. summer ended. The Whitemoons packed their belongings again. 

FR 'Tve been waiting for you." Ih raised his eyes and looked at me. 

OR -Tve been waiting for you/ he raised his eyes and looked at me. 

11 INTON.^TION ^ * 

Changes in intonation are involved in aRnost all miscues. This category 
iittempts to register only those situations where the intonation change is part 
of the (linr.t cause of the niiscue and not only a result of other changes. 

0 /nlonoHon is unt irivo/ved in. the miscu*;. Within these miscues the 
intonation shifts which occur result from other changes which the reader 
has made. 

KR "You (fro too little." said Father. 
OR ''You is too little." said Father. 
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Findings of Resenrch in Miscue. Aiuilysis 



ER Here is something you can do. 
OR Here is somt;thing to ^ut down. 

E R Come. Peggy. 
OR Come on, Peggy. 

1 An intonation shift within a word is involved. The shift in intonation 
f:reales either a nonword or a different lexical item. 

HR "Phiiosophico/I" I yelled. 
OR ''Philnso^phirMir I yelled. 

E R . . . lingered over the high Arizona dcsuri, . . . 
OR - . . lingered over the high Arizona de=sert. . . . 

E R ... the tendon above one hind leg was severed. . . . 
OR . . . the tendon above one hind leg was se=vered 

2 An intoinition shift ir> involvvd batwuun words within one p/irasr; struciure 
of tha sanlcnct:. The shift does not cause changes which cross phrase struc- 
ture bounfiaries. 

K R ... came from junyh: rivtirs where . . . 
OR ... flame from jungle Hi'ver where . . . 

/ung/e moves from an /.djective position to a part of a proper rtiWne (noun 
phrase). 

KR ... that grew tinder wot(;r. snciiis, and . . . 
OR . . . that grew underwater snoi/s, and . . . 

Snails moves from lieing the first in a list of it^ms that grow under water to 
btiing a sptJcifically modified kind of snail. 

3 Inlonntion is invoiv(.'ci vvhirih is rclotivo to tha phrosv or c louse structure of 
iht) sentence. The intonation shift causes changes which cross phrase 
and 'or niause boundaries. 

KR Toniorrfjw we must crown a Miss America who has buck teeth, cash 
in Las Vegr/s. abandon our calling cards and list everyone in Who's 
Who. 

OR Tomorrow we must crown a Miss America who has buck teeth, cash in 
I.iis Vegas, abandon our calling cards anri list everyone in Who's Who. 

In tfu; KR sentence cash in is a verb plus particle meaning "to turn in. "The 
reader anticipated a noun meaning "money" plus a prepositional phrase. 

KR ...a last look assured her that all was well and that her mate was 

patrolling the far side. 
OR ...a last look assured her that all was well, that her rrue was 

patrolling the far sid(j. 
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ER Thu dogs' unvnaiiuisa. growing for the past few clays, now became more 
acute. 

OR The dogs' ungroasy growl for the past few days, now became more 
acute. 

4 A shift in terminal sentence intonation is involved. 

E R It was fun to go to school. When he wasn't in school, he skated with his 
friends. 

OR It WHS fun to go to school when he wasn't in school. He skated with his 
friends. 

ER And bring serum for a krait bite. 
OR And bring serum for a krait bite? 

E R Her muscles tensed. As she started forward. Chip wheeled to face the 
knoll. 

OR Her muscles ten.sed as she started forward. Chip wheeled to face the 
knoll. 

.5 Thu intonation change involves a substitution of a con/unction for terminal 
punctuation or the reverse. 

ER The boys fished and then they cooked their calch. 
OR The boys fished. Then they cooked their catch. 

ER She pounded the young trees into long strings. From the strings she 

made beautiful baskets. 
OR She pounded the young trees into long strings and from the strings she 

made beautiful baskets. 

6 The intonation change involves direct quotes. 

ER "Tom," said mother. 
OR Tom said, "Mother." 

KR Mr. Miller sighed, '^Snriou^iy, Tinker, sometimes I wish you didn't 

want to he a scientist." 
OR Mr. Miller sighed seriously. "Tinker sometimes I wish you didn't want 

to be a scientist." 

LEVELS 12 THROUGH 16 

Previous categories have registered the occurrence of any syntactic change. 
The following set of categories record^^.these changes for both surface and deep 
structure in relation to the varying structural constituents. 

L-mguaRe constituents are interrelated so that a change within one can also 
mean a change in another. Where possible, these compulsory relationships are 
indicated. 

19o 
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Findings of Research in Miscue Analysis 



In many ways, change at one structural level causes changes at all of the 
succeeding levels. For this reason, the categories in this section become 
increasingly selective of the phenomena which they record as they incorporate 
subse(;jent categories. 

The kind and level of miscue can restrict the possible involvement of 
structural constituents. When a category is either not involved or restricted 
from involvement zero will be marked. 

12 SUBMORPHEMIC 

Sound differences between the ER and the OR are recorded. These differences 
are limited to one and two phoneme sequences and bound morphemes which 
are composed of a schwa plus a consonant. 

0 Tha auhmorphumir: /eve/ is not involved. 

a There is a difference of a two phoneme sequence which is either co- 
terminus with the morpheme or within a three to four phoneme 
sequence. 

ER an ER of ER the 

OR a . OR it OR this 

ER bigger ER had 

OR better OR made 

b The miscue is a word level substitution with a difference greater than a 
two phoneme sequence. 

ER Maximilian ER explode ER cranberry 

OR SMaxmil OR employed OR Scanderberry 

c The miscue involves a whole word omJssion/insertion, or a phrase level 
miscue. 

ER It's very dark in here. 
OR It's very dark here. 

P^R I can't get out. 
OR I can t get it out. 

E R He put it aside. 

OR He put it in ihn .sidt;. 

1. Thcrf: i.s a suhbitiiution of lihnnfunoH. This can include a substitution 
between a one and two phoneme sequence. 

RR hit ER then ER none 

OR bat OR when OR known 
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ER weakened ER hunger ER rocky 
OR widened OR hungry OR rocks 

A one phoneme sequence can be co-terminus with the morpheme. 

ER I 
OR A 

2 ThtTv is an insertion of a phonemefs). 

ER tanks ER Tom ER your 

OR Stranks OR Tommy OR yours 

ER a ER high 

OR the OR higher 

3 T/u?n.; is on onuasion of a phonemefsj. 

ER tracks ER quickly ER feasted 

OR tacks OR quick OR feast 

ER midst ER noses 

OR mist OR nose 

4 Than^ in u rftvv.niui of phomtwus. 

ER pilot ER Spot ER girl ER split 

OR polite OR stop OR grill OR slipped 

5 Thtjff; urf." rniiitip/e minor phonemic varmiions. This involves the occur- 
rence of more than one substitution, insertion, or omission of a one or two 
phoneme sequence within a longer morpheme- 

ER fiinosaur ER Winnebago ER .experimenting 

OR Sdine^-oh+staur OR SWonniebag OR Sespairamenteeng 

13 BOUND COMBINED MORPHEME LEVEL 

Miscoes involving hound or corr.ijined morphemes are marked first for the 
physical qualitiris of the miscue— substitution, insertion, omission, reversnl— 
and then for tht^ kind of morphemic involvement. The examples are presented 
from the perspective of the morphemic involvement. 

hicloded here are all miscues involving inflectional, derivational or con- 
tra clionai morphemes. 

Irregularly formed bound morphemes which involve spelling changes 
internal to the root word (come/came, woman/women, ox/oxen) are included 
within the category. 

Also included an; variant jjase frirms which cause the use of bound 
morpheme allomorphs (breakfas, iH caLfases). [S(.'e Word and Free Morpheme 
categories also.) 
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Findings of Research in Miscue Analysis 



00 This category is not involved: 

a There is a word level substitution which does not involve bound or 
combined morphemes. 

ER when ER and ER cranberry 

OR then OR had OR Scanberry 

ER backward ER toward ER tucked 

OR backwards OR towards OR stuck 

b The miscue involves an irregularly formed bound morpheme which 
does not involve internal spelling changes. 

ER read ER lead 

OR read OR lead 

c The miscue involves either the omission or insertion of a whole word 
or phrase. 

ER Billy smiled shyly. Then he began to sing. 
OR Billy smiled. Then he began to sing. 
ER All of them were living in Switzerland. 
OR All of them were living in about Switzerland, 
d There is a change in phrase or sentence level intonation. 

ER It was fun to go to school When he wasn't in school, he skated 
with his friends. 

OR It was fun to go to school when he wasn't in school. He skated 
with his friends. 
_1 The mi.scue involves an inflectional suffix. 

11 substitution 

ER frightened ER help ER horse 

OR frightening OR helped OR houses 

ER walked ER girl ER Freddie's 

OR wanting • OR girls OR Teddie (dialect) 

All miscues involving tense and number changes through inflectional 

endings will be treated as substitutions. 

Dialect related mi.scues involving a null form of the possessive will be 

treated as substitutions. 

21 insertion 

ER Freddie ER small ER high 

OR Freddies OR smallest OR higher 

ER hurt 
OR hunting 
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31 omission 

ER quickly ER growin;f^ ER cooking 

OR quick OR growl OR cook 

41 reversal 

ER coyotes walk 
OR coyote walks 

7*he mi,sx-ue involves a noninflected form. This is restricted to situations 
in which both the ER and OR are words which indicate inflection 
through internal spelling changes. 

12 substitution 

ER woman ER men ER come 

OR women OR woman OR came 

This subcategory will never involve insertions, omissions, or reversals. 
The miscue involves a coniractional suffix. 

13 substitution 

ER youve ER I'm 

OR it's OR ril 

23 insertion 

ER you 
OR youVe 

33 omission 

ER couldn't ER he's 

OR could OR he 

43 reversal 

ER needn't have 
OR needed hadn't 

The miscue involves a duTwnWonoA suffix. 

14 substitution 

KR hopefully 
OR hopelessly 

24 insertion 
•ER Tom 

OR Tommy (diminutive) 

ER reassure 
OR reassurance 



ER could 
OR couldn't 



ER I 
OR I'll 



ER hunger 
OR hungry 
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34 omission 

ER sunny beach 
OR sun beach 

ER herder 
OR herd 

44 reversal 

The miscue invo/ves a prvfix. 

15 substitution 

ER external 
OR internal 

ER impartial 
OR Sunpartial 

25 insertion 

ER usual 
OR unusual 



ER meaning/f»s.s 
OR meaning 



ER preconception 
OR Sreconception 



ER regardless 
OR irregarrlless 



ER descendant 
OR $scendanl 



ER urgently 
OR ungently 

35 omission 

ER predetermined 
ER determined 

45 reversal 

ER predetermined requisition 
OR determined Sprerequisition 

The miscue crosses affix types. 

If) substitution 

KR televised program ER use/e.ss 

OR television program OR unless 

ER needn't 
OR needed 

4B reversal 

ER small worker 

OR smaller work : 
This subcategory will never involve omissions or insertions. 
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-7 Tha mi«(;iKj invoivds thr. banc. There is some confusion over what 
Lonstilules the root word. 
17 substitution 

ER sheep (pi.) ER women 

OR sheeps OR womcns 

ER drowned 
OR Sdrownded 

This subcategory will never include insertions, omissions, or reversals. 

Additional Notes: in some instances a single miscue involves two or more 
changes which fall with the Bound and Combined Morpheme category. In such 
instances submiscues are used and all of the changes noted, 

5i 31 M 3» 

ER institutionalizing ER tight 

OR institute OR tightened 

14 WORD AND FREE MORPHEME LEVEL 

Free morphemes are oral meaning bearing units within the language which can 
function independently or in combination with other free or bound mor- 
phemes. Words are graphic representations of free morphemes, and free and 
bound morpheme combinations. 

Miscues involving words and/or free morphemes are marked first for the 
physical qualities of the miscue— substitution, insertion, omission, reversal— 
and then for the kind of morphemic involvement. The examples are presented 
from the perspective of the morphemic involvement. 

00 Tliis caUigory is not involved. 

a The miscue involves either a misarticulation, 

ER Hickly whisper ER soft-Hoi(?d shoes 

OR Ssiicky whisper ' OR Ssoft-shoied shoes 

or, a morphophonemic variant of a word. 
ER little ER just ER reassuring 

OR $lit+tle OR Sjus OR Sresuring 

b The word involved in the miscue is not physically changed but its 
grammatical function and/or meaning is altered, 

ER He went in the house, (preposition) 

OR He went in, (proadverb) 

ER He was a crin^inoi lawyer, (noun adjunct) 

OR He was a criminal, (noun) 
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C The miscue is at the phrase level. 

ER You do not haw, la stay honm. 
OR You may uiifl luivo fun. 

ER He is going on nine. 
OR He is going io be nine. 

ER 1 havan'l. 
OR 1 have not. 

The Eft ami/or thi Oil involve ci nniliipUi morphcmv. word. 

11 substitution 

ER He looked at the doll. 
OR He looks at the doll. 

E R She thumped the camera . . . 
OR She climljs the camera . . . 

ER It was usele;ss. 
OR It was unk'ss. 

ER They packed their belongings. 
OR They packed their belonging. 

ER Mr. Jones finisliod the pictures . . . 
OR Mr. jones fishing the pictures . . . 

21 insertion 

ER All of them were living in Switzerland. 

OR All of them were living in nboiit Switzerland. 

ER I suspect that the gap between . . . 

OR I suspect that the generation gap between . .. 

ER Well just have to build fires again. 

OR We'll just have to build biggor fires again. 

31 omission 

ER He heard a little moaning cry. 
OR He heard a little cry. 

ER The chicken pecked rapidly. 
OR The chicken pecked. 

ER The helpless animal at her feet . . . 
OR The animal at her feel . . . 
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40 reversal 

Any reordering of already existing elements within tht text will be 
treated as a word reversal. Word level reversals are not markod 
according to the number or kind of morphemes contained within the 
two words involved in the miscue. 

ER J can do it. 
OR Can / do it? 

ERA first look. 
OR A look first. 

ER He was tjiking the shoes off. 
OR He was taking off the shoes. 

2 Tin: ER and/or the OR involve a single morphernG word. 

12 substitution 

E R The truin was . . . 
OR The toy was ... 

ER The women came, (irregularly formed plural) 
OR The woman came. 

ER He enme. (irregularly formed past tense) 
OR He wont. 

E R ... to accept a future they want and ... 
OR ... to accept the future they want and . . . 

22 insertion 

ER He heard the rustling of leaves. 
OR He heard the rustling of the leaves. 

ER The boy ran, 

OR The young boy ran. 

E R ... we have many goals for tomorrow. 

OR ... we have made many goals for tomorrow. 

32 omission 

ER The owner of the store explained that the fish . . . 
OR The owner of the store explained the fish . . . 
ER Hereturned with two sticks. 
OR He returned two sticks. 

ER . . .wandered away from its mother, and she raced to it . . . 
OR . . . wandered away from its mother, she raced to it . . . 
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-3 Tim EH is a ain^Ui morpbanhi word and thn OH is (j imdiiph} morplwimi 
word, 

13 substitution 

KR How do I know ho is your doer? 
OR How do I know ho is yours, dear? 

ER Ho sang for all the tribo. 
OR Ho sang for all the tribes. 

FiR Yot by orxidont ho might disr.ovor something. 
OR Yet by accidanily ho might discover something. 

ER , . , that maturity will force the young to stop fighting . , . 
OR . , . that maturity will enforce the young to slop fighting . . . 

'I'his subcategory will never involve insertions, omissions or reversals. 

-4 The ER is a nuiitipio morpiicme word and the OR is a singla rnorphonio 
worri. 

14 substitution 

ER One of the things he likad most was cranberry picking. 
OR One of the things he got most was cranberry picking. 

ER This one*;; leg was broken. 
OR This one leg was broken. 

This subcategory will never involve insertions, omissions, or reversals. 
-5 Tbo misoiio involves a free morpheme within a longer word. 

15 substitution 

ER They crowded into the car. 
OR They crawled into the car. 

ER He looked. 

OR He jumped. 

ER ... and tinting the bold face of Antelope Rim. 

OR ...and tilting the bold face of Antelope Rim. 

ER His hold weakened. 
OR His hold widened. 

25 insertion 

ER He was being quiet. 
OR He was becoming quiet. 

35 omission 

ER He was becoming quiet. 
OR He was being quiet. 
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^6 The miscuf? involves one or both of the free morphemes in a compound or 
hyphenac;:«^! word. 
16 substitution 

ER He must smash his .shock-proof gold watch, . . . 
OR He must smash his stock-proof gold watch, . . . 
ER ...when our sputnik-obsessed teachers began clobbering us 

with homework ... 
OR . . . when our Ssprutnik-observed teachers began clobbering us 

with homework . . . 
ER ... to the saddlebag home of her five puppies. . . . 
OR ... to the .sandbag home of her five puppies, . . . 

ER His mother was making a hGodband. 
OR His mother was making a handbug. 

26 insertion 

ER ... on a small patch of meadow. 
OR . . . on a small patch of meadowland. 

ER She scampered up the hill. 
OR She scampered up the hill.side. 

36 omission 

E R . . . gave her attention to her left forepaw . . . 

OR . . . gave her attention to her left paw . . . 

ER . . . spilled the contents of a saddlebag onto the ground. 

OR . . . spilled the contents of a saddlebag to the ground. 

ER The airplane landed safely. 
OR The plane landed safely. 

46 reversal 

ER The anchor was in the hootliou.se. 
OR The anchor was in the hon.soboat. 

_7 The CM in a nonvvord. 

F-:R In.side there was usually a parrot or a monkey. 
OR Inside there was usually a Spariroot or a monkey. 

E R ... the rocky tip of Badgar Mountain . . . 
OR ... the rocky tip of SBagger Mountain . . . 

K R ... and send them to the conte.st. 
OR . . . and send them to the Scon.safo. 

This subcategory will never involve insertions, omissions or reversals. 
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_8 The OR is a phonemic or niorphophonemic dialact alternate oj the ER. 

ER She suddenly wanted a drink . . . 

OR She suddenly want (past tense) a drink . . . 

ER The water .spilled all over the floor. 
OR The water Sspillcded all over the floor. 

ER . . . laying the book on the bed. 
OR . . . lying the book on the bed. 

This subcategory will never involve insertions, omissions, or reversals. 
15 PHRASE 

Within this category, the surface structure of a sentence is treated as being 
composecl of possible noun and verb phrases with the verb phrase consisting 
of possible verb and adverb phrases. Recognizable structural changes within 
any {)f these three phrases are recorded. Any of the three phrases can be 
represented by a single constituent. 



i.evel 1 



i.evel 2 



NP 
The dog 




V 

had run 



VP 

had run in the house. 




Adv. 
in the house. 



Level 1 



Level 2 




VP 

ran quickly. 



Adv. 
quickly. 



Thi.s catii^ory is not involved. 

a An OR word for which a grammatical function can not be assigned. 
"You see," 1 said, "it helps . . 

To could be either a verb marker or a preposition. 
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b A phonemic or word levul substitution dialei.i jpiscue is involved in 
which there is no change of grammatical function. 

ER He went. 
OR He «ocd. 

ER Penny and Sue Jones liked to wear pretty colored dresses. 
OR Penny and Sue Jones like (past tense) to wear pretty colored 
dresses. 

c A surfaa? phrase represented by a single word in which the OR does 
not change the grammatical function regardless of ihe grammatical 
filler. 

F')R C'oyot(;.s run away. 
OR Wolves run away. 

ER Shii said. 
OR Sn.sdn said. 

ER He ran Uomn. 
OR He ran rapidly. 

ER He went in. 
OR He went hom(^. 

ER Give me two pancih. 
OR Ciive me two reds. 

d Shifts in number (singular plural) or tense (present < > past, 

etc.) which don't cause other structural changes in the phrase or 
. within categories where no transformation has been marked (ad j—>- 
noun adjunct, adjunct 5*- verb derived adj). 

ER I leaned on the baby bed. 
OR I leaned on the baby beds. 

ER They impress my mind belter that way. 
OR They impressed my mind better that way. 

HR He was a nriroinoi lawyer. 
OR He was a busy lawyer. 

1 A suUslitulian is involvv.d at the phrasi^ ievoi. This can involve a change 
in phrase structure or the siflstitution of one phrase structure for 
another. 

ICR The yalhnv dog . . . 
OR the dog... 

ER ...started tf)vvord the rimrock. 
OR .. . started to work the rimrock. 
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ER ... is quite a buHincssmnu. 
OR ... is quite a busy man. 

ER I haven't . . . 
OR I have not... 

ER I was not . . . 
OR I wasn't . . . 

ER The sight of his pet fri^htanvd Billy, for Lightfoot was off Winne- 
bago land. 

OR The sight of his pet frighivning Billy, for Lightfoot was off Winne- 
bago land. 

The noun phrase changes from The sight of his pet to The sight of his pet 
frightLTiing Billy. 

An insf^rtion is involved at thv phrose level This must be the intro- 
duction of a phrase structure which was not present in the ER. 

E R She was little more than . . . 
OR She was little, more than . . . 

ER Knew I mustn*t move. 

OR / knew I mustn't move. 

ER "Quickly Timber, but take your shoes off.'* 

OR "Quickly Timber, you take your shoes off." 

An omission is involved at the phrase level. This must be the loss of a 

phrase structure which was in the ER. 

ER . . . that grew under water, snails, and . . . 

OR , . . that grew underwater snails, and . . . 

ER But firsf he wanted to buy a prresent for his mother. 

OR But he wanted to buy a present for his mother. 

First is a proadverb for the deep structure phrase in tho first instance. 

A reversal is involved at the phrase level. This must involve the move- 
ment from one clause to another of either a phrase or an element from a 
phrase. 

E R He was speaking more slowly than ever now and so softly I had to 

lean close to hear him. 
OR He was speaking more slowly than ever and now so softly I had to 

lean close to hear him. 
ER Mr. Miller sighed. "Seriously. Tinker, sometimes I wi:.^> >.-r didn't 

want to be a scientist." 
OR Mr. Miller sighed curiously. "Sometimes I wish you didn i want to 

be a scientist." 
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16 CLAUSE 

The surface structure of a sentence can be composed of varying combinations 
of independent, dependent and embedded clauses. At the deep structure level, 
a clause is considered to be composed of a noun phrase and a verb phrase. At 
the surface level, a clause might retain both its noun and verb phrases or might 
\ni represented by any one or several of i^s constituents. 

the yallow dog (surface structure) 

Adjectives embedded within noun phrases represent deep structure clauses. 
The dog. Tile dog is yvUow. (deep structure) 

The boy walking down the street is my brother, (surface structure) 

1-he boy is walking down the street. The boy is my brother, .deep structure] 

0 Tlui cloiisv ifiVCii is not involved in the miscue. 

a The mi.scue involves phonemic, bound morpheme, free morpheme. 

word, or phrase level changes which do not cause changes in clausal 

relationships. 

E R It was fully dark when the alert ears of the larger dog caught the 

sound of a sharp whistle. 
OR It was fully dark when the alert ears of the iorgo dog caught the 

sound of a sharp whistle. 
ER i was only washing the doll to make it look like new. 
OR I was only washing the doll and make it look like new. 
ER We could have a contest and pick a baby out of all the babies in 

town. 

OR We could have a contest and pick a baby out of all babies in town, 
b The miscue involves an OR word for which a grammatical function 
can nf)t be found. 

ER ... I said, "/t help.s me to remembtir the . . ." 
OR . . . i said, "to helps me to remember the . . 
to could bo either a verb marker or a preposition, 
c If either the ER or the OR does not progress a.s far as the verb, we do 
not mark the clause level. 

Take it awav. 
©tW^ 

could fnel it\thn nigh my pajamas, moving on my stomach. 

2 09 
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1 A substitution is involved at the clause level. This involves surface level 
variations for the same deep structure, the substitution of one deep 
structure for another, as well as moves between active and passive, 
declarative and question, positive and negative. 

ER The book which you gave me was exciting. 
OK The book you gave me was exciting. 

ER Where did it bite you? 
OR A bite? 

ER This baby isn't typical. 
OR This baby isn't typical? 

ER I approached the gates .. . (active) 
OR I was approached . . . (passive) 

2 An insertion is involved ai the cinuse level. This can be a surface level 
word insertion which represents a deep level clause, or the insertion of a 
surface level clause. 

ER The flowers were for the party. 

OR The yellov\/ flowers were for the party. 

ER ... quite a businessman. 
OR . . .qui*e a busy mnn. 

E R I would like to win one of those. 

OR I would like to win one if those. 

ER Mr. Vine was excited when he saw the picture of the crow. 

OR Mr. Vine's was excited when he saw the picture of the crow. 

3 An omission is involved at the clause level. This can be a surface level 
word omission which represents a deep level clause or, the omission of a 
surface level clause. 

ER As a matter of fact it wasn't a surprising thing for a krait to do. 
OR As a matter of fact it wasn't surprising , thing for a krait to do. 

The way to attach the final clause to the sentence is lost. 

ER Such wishful thinking arises from the preconception that maturity 

will force the young to stop fighting for a future they want and begin 

to accept a future they can get. 
OR Such wishful thinking arises from the preconception that maturity 

will force the young to stop fighting for a future . they want and 

begin to accept a future they can get. 

The way to attach the final clauses to the sentence is lost. 
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ER They took pictures of their mother wearing her party clothes. 
OR They took pictures of mother wearing her party clothes. 

ER The frantic bleating became less frequent. 
OR The bleating became less frequent. 

4 A reversal is involved at the clause level. It is a resequencing or 
reorganizing of existing elements without a change in clause depen- 
dency. 

5 Clause dependency is altered within the sentence. Only one ER sentence 
should be involved in the miscue. 

ER When I arrived he was there. 
OR I arrived when he was there. 

ER He was wearing a pair of pajamas with blue, brown and white 
siripes. 

OR He was wearing a pair of pajamas, blue and brown with white 
stripes. 

B/iiO and brown represent embedded clauses which move independency 
from stripes to paiamas. 

ER I was only washing the doll to make it look like new. 
OR I was only washing the doll and make it look like new. 

The deep structure for the ER and OR remain the same— I was washing 
tha doll I will make it look like new.— the dependency changes. 

ER "^Our Kitten!" the Jones children said. 
OR *'Our Kitten Jones!" children said. 

6 Clause dependency is altered across sentences. Two ER sentences 
should be involved in the miscue. 

KR "Ganderbai's coming. He said for you to lie still." 
OR "Cianderbai's coming," he said, for you to lie still. 

ER But his hands were steady and I noticed that his eyes were 
watching. 

OR But his hands were steady. I noticed that his eyes were watching. 

ER As he was eating, Freddie decided to fix the clock. 
OR He was eating. Freddie decided to fix the clock. 

ER I found her with the camera. I thought she was just playing, 
OR 1 found her with the camera and thought she was just playing. 
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17 GRAMMATICAL CATEGORY AND SURFACE STRUCTURE 

OF OBSERVED RESPONSE 
Researchers face a problem in dealing with the grammatical structure of 
language passages. Traditional, Latin based grammars are incomplete and 
inappropriate for describing English because they incorporate many miscon- 
ceptions. Grammatical systems based on descriptive linguistics are better, but 
they fail to explore fully all aspects of grammar and are inadequate for dealing 
with language process. Generative transformational models are better suited 
to process, but do not fully explain surface structures, their relationships to 
deep structures, and the rules used for generating them. 

For our research on reading miscues — unexpected oral responses to 
printed texts— a system is required that can be used to assign a grammatical 
function to each and every text word of a piece of prose. In our studies we are 
comparing the writer*s surface structure with one regenerated by the reader. 

Such a need immediately forces us to deal with phenomena beyond those 
whicR linguists have yet explored. At times it is necessary to make arbitrary 
distinctions in "grey areas" so that we can achieve consistency even though our 
system "leaks." 

There are two reasons for lack of information about some aspects of English 
grammar: 

a Modern insights have not been applied yet to many phenomena, 
b Linguists have done little recent work that goes beyond sentences to 
connected discourse. 
Our grammatical system has been organized by augmenting a descriptive 
grammar developed by Fries with the use of transformational analysis. 

The system has five general categories— noun, verb, noun modifier, verb 
modifier, and function word. Two additional categories are used for words of 
indeterminate grammatical function and for contractions. Nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs are additionally marked for filler and function aspects, 

The canary lived in apaca. 

category — noun 

filler — common noun 

function — noun in prepositional phrase 

Function words are marked by type (noun marker, verb marker, verb 
particle, etc.). And, contractions are marked according to the functions of thfiir 
left and right components. As we have not yet found a consistent wp.y of 
handling numerals and initials they are treated as place holders and ceded 
zero. 

F.B.I. S.S.T. H.E.W. 
He lives at 942 Main Street 
Mary n^ad Part B. 
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Blank This category is not appropriate. The miscue involves: 

a A phrase level miscue which cannot be broken into word level 

submiscues. 
b Any one of the following allologs: 

contraction/full 

full/contraction 

contraction not represented in print 
long and short forms, or syllable deletion/insertion 
misarticulation 
c A phonemic level dialect miscue. 

d An inflectional dialect miscue which involves an alternate surtace 
form for the liR grammatical structure. 
ER He walk(ed)home. 

Walk is being keyed as dialect involved past tense form and so 
category 17 will be blank. 

1^„ Noun Category. Nouns are words that have concrete or abstract refer- 
ents. They are things or ideas, entities which function as subjects, 
objects or in related ways. 

Noun Filler 

10- indott?rminat(j 

11„ common noun. It is simplest to say that all nouns that aren't otherwise 
designated are common. 

MT 

"He's a pretty good brother," I said. 
12^ proper noun. Included are all names of specific people or places. 
John Chicago Cherokee Mary England 
Ecich of the words in two-word names are coded separately as proper 
nouns. 

loh; Smith Detmit Rlve'r Kansas Cit'y Bost;n University 
Where phrases have been turned into names or when the name has a 
direct semantic descriptive tied to the person or place "noun phrasal 
unit is marked. (See 15_). 
13 pronoun. Included are any nominative, reflexive, or objective forms 

which take the place of a noun or phrase or clause actmg as a noun m 

subsequent text occurrences. 
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everything, he, I, she, they, you, him, it, me, them 

I want a red one. 

This is mine. 

We beat ourse/vcs. 

I want some. 

14-. vvrb derived noun. These are nouns that are derived directly from a verb 
in a deep structure clause. At the surface level the word looks like a 
gerund or other verbal. 

The fighting was severe, 
(.Sompone was fiehting. That was severe.) 
Ml 

Jogging can be invigorating. 

(Someone is jogging. That can be invigorating.) 

When more than the verb has been retained from the deep structure 
clause then the word is coded as a verb. 

ZZI 

Fighting the Vietcong is difficult. 

(Someone i > fighting the Vietcong. That is difficult.) 

15_ ^ phrasal unit noun. Phrases can be turned into names. The original gram- 
matical relationships of the words in the phrase are lost and the phrase 
operates as a unitary element in the deep structure. Two types of phrasal 
unit are possible: a hyphenated word sequence which is inflected at the 
end like a noun 

brolher-in-law dog-catcher 

or, a phrase which has become a proper name. 

15- 15- IS- 15- I5_ >5_ 15- 

Nv.w York City Candy Man Air Force One 

Old Mill Road Michigan State University 

16_ word as word name. Any word may be used as a noun when it is the 
name of the word. 

The words "corral*' and '*boss" meant something to the dog. 
IfoZ . 

He .spelled "philosophical" correctly. 

These word names nnist not \ni confused with words out of context. 
(See B2^) 
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17^ quaniijicr or ordinal as noun. Quantifiers and ordinals may appear in 
noun positions when the noun they introduce has been deleted from the 
surface structure. 

17b i76 
At last (the last lime). At first (the first time). 
172. 

I want the third (tiling). 
171 

Another [ship) was due any day. 

Few (people) vere available. 

171 , 
Three (something) of them came home. 

18_ noun modijiGr as noun- Noun modifiers may sometimes be the remnants 
of deep structure noun phrases. 

I8b 

He flew off into the blue (sky). 

You look mine, (my something) 
16Z 

She has a new convertible, (car) 
181 

He knew that his (something) was a serious case. 
186 

"Excuse me, mister (someone), I said. 

Noun Function 
1^0 ind()terminate 

1^1 subject. Sentence subjects exist at two different levels: deep structure 
and surface structure levels. At either level, the relationship of the 
subject to the rest of the sentence is that of head noun in the noun phrase 
immediately dominated by S. The surface level manifestation of the 
subject may or may not be the same, then, as the deep structure subject. 
For instance: 

a imperative transformations result in deleted subject, you. 

Get out! (Vou get out) 
b passive transformations result in an objectified subject, 

Tom was hit by the ball. (The ball hit Tom) 
c embedding transformations can result in a deleted subject or a 

subject lhat is replaced by a clause marker. 
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The boys, having chosen up sides, decided to play baseball. (The 
boys chose sides. The boys decided to play baseball.) 

For our purposes, nouns are coded as surface level subjects when they 
are the head nouns of noun phrases immediately dominated by S. 
(Jacobson & Rosenbaum, English rransformational Grammar). Each 
sentence needs at least one subject but may have as many as there are 
deep structure verbs. Some clauses may not have surface subjects. 

!6I I6J 
The Detroit River is not wide. 

1^' 161 
Kitten Jones was her pet. 

He knew that she would win. 

Nouns may retain a subject function even though the verb is deleted 
from the surface structure. 

The moon is bigger than the biggest mountain, (is big) 

Alter the show (was over) the boys walked to Fifth Street. 
There and ft can occur as function words (rather than as verb modifier 
and pronoun, respectively). When these words occur as function words 
at the beginning of a NP, the deep structure subject of the sentence is 
coded as the subject.* 

There is going to be a big show. 

A big show is the subject in the deep structure and determines agreement 
of subject and verb at the surface level. Show, then, is coded as the 
subject of the sentence. 

But in: 

It is going to rain. 

To rain, an infinitive verb form, is the deep structure subject, though not 
coded as subject, ft is coded as a function word, ft is not a pronoun since 
it represents no antecedent noun phrase. 

Since the subject is in a particular relational position in the sentence, 
phrase and clause units can serve the subject function. These units are 
not coded as subject phrases. The words within them are coded 
according to their function within the embedded phrase or clause. 

*Numbering systems for function words (5 ), verbs (2 ), etc. may be 

found further on in this section.— Ed. 
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22.1 iiZ 
Playing tennis is strenuous. 

550 (31 22-1 
What he wanted was a drink. 
530 l<\ 

To win was his ambition. 

2 direct object. The direct object's relationship to the rest of the sentence 
can be described as that of the NP (excluding prepositional phrase) 
immediately dominated by the main verb in the verb phrase. 



S 




the route 



The direct object can be made the subject of a passive form of the 
sentence: The route should be known by Don. but can not have a prepo- 
sition or phrase marker as an optional surface structure marker. Don 
should know to the route. 

In some surface structures the direct object can occur between the 
verb and the verb particle. 

22.1 ilt 5^o 
Don put the fire out. 

An adverbial element is also part of the verb phrase but holds a different 
relationship to the rest of the sentence structure. It can not be made the 
subject of a passive sentence. 



S 




should go (to his) home 

Don 

Cross references: transitive verbs (22-), verb particles (53-). indi 
object (1-3), intransitive verb (23-). 
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1_3 indirect object. This function is the head noun in a noun phrase 
immediately dominated by the verb phrase. It is distinguished from the 
direct object by the feature +preposition. The preposition (usually to 
or for) is absent from the surface structure when the noun is coded as 
1^3: 



S 




Don threw the ball to him. 

A direct object may not always accompany an indirect object in the 
surface structure. Verbs such as pay, promise, tell, ask, allow, lei have 
indirect objects with omitted direct objects: 

133 

He paid him. (He paid something to him.) 
113 

He asked Don. (He asked something of Don.) 

1_4 apposilive. This function involves the restatement of a noun for 
purposes of identification. The noun in the appositive position follows 
its noun equivalent in the surface structure. 

IM 

John, the barber, worked quickly. 

114 

My mother, the telephone operator, cooks well. 

The appositive is a surface structure manifestation of a deep structure 
subject complement: 

\\7 

John is the barber. 
John worked quickly. 
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This function includes a deep structure predicate nominative that is 
transformed via embedding and reduction to a position following the 
head noun of a clause or phrase. 

It is possible, then, to insert a dependent clause beginning with who is 
before the noun functioning as an appositive and retain an acceptable 
sentence structure: 

John (who is) the barber, worked quickly. 

My mother (who is) the telephone operator, cooks well. 

We (who are) the boys will go in. 

In children's speech, the appositive sometimes changes position- 
lim. he nm away, (he = Jim) 

Rather than: 
13! IZI 

He. Jim. ran away. 

The men over there, they are coaches. 
Us boys, we are going. 

Cross references; address (1^5), object complement (3_3). subject 
complement (3^3). subject complement (3_1)., 

Owen p. Thomas in Transformationa/ Grammar and the Teacher of 
Enghsh (Holt. Rinehart & Winston. 1965) calls an appositive a noun 
modifier position (p. 95). We cali it an equivalent form. 
1-5 address. The noun in this function serves as an attention getter, director 
or organizer. It can occur in various positions in a sentence, and in fact is 
not part of the basic structure. It appears to be an optional element in 
dialogue. 

12.6 

John, where is the hammer? 

"Come. Peggy. Let's go." 

"Here. Pfiggy. old girl," he said. 

12.6 12.6 
Jimmy.' Jimmy! 

I^ok. Sally, look. 

Boys, we will go in. 
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Nouns in address function sometimes looi< like appositives if 
preceded or iollowed by a pronoun. 
\rb 151 

John, you are to stay here. 

You, John, are to stay here. 

■n nr,.nn<;it,nnal ohrase. This function is that of object or head noun 
^nrpL'sX begin' by unction words called phrase markers (prepo- 
sitions O "h noun may be in an adverbial phrase consisUng of noun 
marked o?adverbial noun modifier with the phrase marker deleted from 
the surface structure. 

-^11 5bO 560 6i<9 lib 
He fell down out of the tree. 

The shallow basin^of stft Cr^e^ek wtsh became a gathering pool of dark- 
rlL'ss where a band of eight hundred she'^ep ^Uh their lambs were bedding 

h'bO hhO lib 
down for night. 

She sniffed the cool air of the late spring drifting down the wash. 
At (irst the flowers failed to bloom. 
At last the war was endea. 

The call was returned at once. 
6(0 \\io 

(On. During) That night the storm hit. 
(On. During) S A he completed the task. 
372- 

(On. During) Tomorrow night . . . 

(On. During) glfe dS . . . (Here, one is not a quantifier, but is 
comparable to thai or the.) 

^10 lib 
(On. During) Some day . • . 

She had eaten mutton (during) many times. 

Nnt,.- It is possible to have a compound phrase marker or a compound 
verb par.!cfe but not a compound adverb. (Proadverb: See 41_. below.) 
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aubitn-A complvnwnt. This function might also be labeled predicate noun. 
The noun follows a form of the verb be or become, remain or stay (special 
cases of copulative verbs). Generally, the subject complement can be 
regarded as an equivalent statement and can be interchanged with the 
subject. 




131 117 ; 

He remained a blacksmith all his life. 

131 117 
They would become easy prey the coyotes. 

It was a house of fine architectural design. 

He was Mr. Big in the industry. 

Function word place holders must be distinguished from the subject of 
the sentence in determining subject complements. 

611 570 (71 

Thf^re was nothing more to eat. 

Note: Forms of be can be substituted for become, remoin and stay when 
they are followed by a subject complement. 
1_.8 object complePMuU. This function co-occurs with and is an equivalent 
statement for the direct object. Transitive verbs such as name, elect. 
(ippoinU make often are followed by object complements. The surface 
structure is a result of embedding and deleting. 

They appointed Fred. 

Fred is President. 

They appointed Fred President. 
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(Fred is) (Presidnnt) 
The object complement can generally be preceded by to he. 

ni we 

They appointed Fred (to be) President. 

. ' 110 
They elected Don (to be) senator. 

131 {t& 
They named him (to be) Don. 

Cross references: appositive (1_4). address (1_5), subject complement 
(1_7). transitive verb (22_), direct object (1-2). 

1_9 noun in o phrase of intensification. The intensifier function qualifies or 
indicates degree with respect to adverbials and adjectives. 

He is very happy. 

570 6bO i\h 
He lives far down the river. 

The two examples above are function word intensifiers. Nouns can serve 
a similar kind of function. 

119 5bO 5hO (lb (19 ^3L5 

We're two days out from the corrals and a day late on the drive. 

A coyote emerged from the edge of the sage not fifty feet away. 

A star is niak _ many times bigger than you are. 

S70 1/9 -113' 

All night long she cried. 

Cross references: intensifier (57_). adverb (42_). 

2 Verb Category 

Verb Filkr 

20- indeterniiiifj^e 
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21 - "btr form. This includes forms of be used as the main verb in a sentence, 
but does not include forms of be used as (auxiliary) verb markers. Some 
sentences contain both uses of be. 

He is being helpful. 

ail 

Sally was the victor. 

Cross reference: function word (5 — ). 

22^ transitive verb. These verbs can be followed by one or two NP's. 
Generally, transitive verbs are characterized as (1) those head verbs 
whose VP's have in their surface structures NP's immediately dom- 
inated by the VP. (2) verbs which can undergo the passive transforma- 
tion. However, this definition must be augmented by noting: 

1 The direct object NP can be eliminated from the surface structure. 

He pays (to) him (something). 
He asks (of) him (something). 
He promises (to) him (something). 
He sold (to) him (a bill of goods). 
He smokes (something). 
He sings (something). 
He plays (something). 

2 Some transitive verbs can not undergo the passive transformation. 
Gleason calls these pseudotransitive. Owen Thomas calls them 
middle verbs. 

It cost ten dollars. 

The trip took two days. 
Cross references: indirect object (1-3). direct object (1-2). verb 
markers (52-.). 

23« intransitive verb. These verbs do not have a passive form and have 
adverbial or adjectival phrases in the VP rather than NP's functionmg as 
direct and indirect objects. 

He was working hard. 

She sat very still in her chair. 

The category includes verbs such as seem, remain, stay and become 
which nan be replaced by a form of be. 

He became frightened. He was frightened. 
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231 211 
He remained at home. He was at home. 

He seems talented. He is talented. 

Some verb forms traditionally labeled gerunds are coded as verbs. 

231 Z3\ 
They sat talking on the fence. 

Z3( Z2»l 
He went fishing in the river. 

He came running down the road. 

He went hunting in the woods. 

The sentences:can be restated as: 

They sat and (they) talked on the fence. 
They went and (they) fished in the river. 

He came (down the road) (and he was) running down the road. 
He went (in the woods) (and he was) hunting in the woods. 

Subject complements can be distinguished from verbs by attempting to 
insert an intensifies 

He was (very) interesting. 

311 

He was (very) capable. 

331 

They seemed (very) ashamed. 

Cross references: verb marker (5_2, noun modifier (18_). 

24-_ infinitive. A sequence of the verb particle to+ verb generally signals the 
presence of the infinitive form of the verb: 

He wanted it to be done. 
He wanted to do it. 

In some sentences, the element to is omitted from the surface structure: 

He had him come. (He had him to come.) 

Let him go. (Let him to go.) 

2M , 

Let go of It. ((Vou) let it to go.) 
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See Spot run. (See Spot to run.) 

An infinitive form represents a deep structure clause: 




Spot runs 



Note: Martin Joos. 7hfi English Verb: Form and Meanings (University of 
Wisconsin, 1968), recognizes the infinitive only when it is preceded by 
the marker io\ the other form— minus the marker— he calls a presen- 
lativn. (p. 16) 

25_ proyjvrbs. These verbs function much as do the elements traditionally 
identified as pronouns: i.e., they are an abbreviated surface structure 
representation of an entire phrase, in this case, the verb phrase. They are 
the first elements in the verb phrase. 
Sam was going to buy candy. 

|ohn wished he could too. 

The deep structure VP includes buy candy, but the VP is reduced to 
include only the modal in the surface structure. 
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A proverb may also be a verb of duration (see verb marker under 
function word) that is not followed by the main verb. 

26) Z5I 
Stop, Dick, stop. 

This is the surface representation of Stop pushing the merry-go-round, 
Dick, stop pushing the merry-go-round. 

Verb Function 
2^0 indeterm/nate 
2_1 active 

1^1 passive'. Traditional grammar identifies the verb characteristic voice. In 
the active voice the deep structure and the surface structure subject are 
identical. In the passive voice the deep structure subject becomes the 
surface structure agent. 
John kissed the girl, (active) 
The girl was kissed by John, (passive) 

The storm uprooted the tree, (active) 

Thp tt-ee was uprooted by the storm, (passive) 

The passive transformation involves (1) the inversion of the first NP in a 
sentence with one of the other NP's immediately dominated by the VP, 
(2) the inclusion of hi\ or get prior to the verb markers and/or main verb, 
and (3) the inclusion of by + NP, at the end of the clause. 

Passive verb forms can be identified in the surface structure by the 
presence of be or get as verb markers along with the agentive VP phrase 
begun with by + (some noun or noun phrase). Often the by or agentive 
phrase is missing from the surface structure. 

The girl was kissed (by someone). 
The girl got kissed (by someone). 

Note: Most transitive verbs but no intransitive verbs function in the 
passive voice. 

2^3 imp(Jrative. The imperative most often is incompletely characterized as 
the presence of the main verb at the beginning of a clause and the absence 
of a subject NP in the surface structure. Traditional grammar character- 
izes the imperative verb form as having as a deleted subject you. which 
is "iinderstaod." The tag question transformation lends validity to the 
idea that you is the subject. 
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ZZ3 

Check the parking meter, 
can be transformed to: 

Check the parking meter, will you. 



You will check the parking meter. 
You chfeck the parking meter. 

The imperative is characterized by a syntactic context including (1) a 
second person pronoun for a subject which may or may not be in the 
surface structure. (2) wiW as the one and only auxiliary which is preiient 
in the surface structure when the pronoun subject is present, and (3) the 
present U:n.se. 

Be on time. 

If you can. come at six. 
Look at that car! 

2_4 sub/unctivcj. Conditional status is indicated by the subjunctive verb. It is 
marked by a dependent clause begun with if and the subjunctive verb 
forms be or wosv.. The subjunctive is becoming archaic in speech though 
it is present in writing. 

If he be king . . . 
If I were you . . . 



If Nixon were elected . . . 

3 Noun Modifier Category 

Noun Modifier FiWvs 

30 _ \ui\vAuruun(iU) 

31 _ {id\v.vMvii An adjective qualifies as a noun. The test for adjectives is: 



\\\ 



311 



The 



IS 



The new wagon arrived. 

Ill 311 
The v^-agon is new. 



The lively kitten played with twine. 

Ill 311 
The kitten is lively. 
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Some adjectives can be easily confused with proper noun and noun 
adjunct: 

The oak trees are beautiful. 
311 

The trees are oak. 

Ill 

The trees are oaks. 

167 

The tree is an oak. (tree) 

The Cherokee boy arrived. 
311 

He is Cherokee. 
131 1X7 
He is a Cherokee. 

1Z7 

They are Cherokees. 

312. \7-7 
The American boy arrived. The boys are Americans. 

Ill 3n 
The boy is American. 

... 
The boy is an American. 

311 

The boys are American. 



32^ noun adjunct. A noun adjunct is a noun functioning in an adjective 
position. 

circus tent criminal lawyer ice-croum man fire hydrant 

A noun adjunct must fit one of the following tests. 

1 It may be transformed to the noun in a prepositional phrase. 

the tent for the circus 

the lawyer for criminals 

the hydrant for the fire department 

2 It may be the direct object of an embedded, deleted sentence. 

the man (the man sells ice-cream) 
the man (who sells ice-cream) 
the ice-crfjam man 
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,he student teacher ^^.^^^ ^^^^ pi„ced .n a 

j f This includes veiwa 

fpnre is new. 
Running water 

The .-.^ ■ verb ' 

noun 

The fence is pain'ted (by mc). 

The water is running. 

ThesearenounsandpronounsofthefoUowingsorf. 

Mr. Grlens car arrived. 

'hIs car was green. forms-one to use in embedded 

position and tne 

Her car arrived. 
Embedded: , 351 

The car is hers. 

Subject complement: 

Hers is new. 

N„«„ »i.l.sm«t« d„„bl. function since Ifv "'P'"- 

'^»'"^'^"'it:crc;»rccn.w«. 



handling 
complexity 
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Mr., Mrs. > 



proper noun 



Grandfather 
Grandmother 
^ncle, Aunt 
Doctor 
Genera] 
President 
'^^'ng, Queen 

Some of thpQP it^,^ 

, iiiese Hems may exi<?f h., tu i 

^i^g George 
Grandfather Eastman 
Gross references: nomin^il r.h 

tomorrow night ... 

(the night of tomorrow i 
yesterday morning 
fffie^morning of yesterday ... j 
front yard. . . 
ffhe yard in the front ) 

side lot . . . 

(t^Riotat the side ) 
37-. 

top floor. . . 

(^^e floor at the top...j 

ss,r/:r,":r "'°<""- -r... ,3,_, 
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3B- nrdiual mimbur, Thi« groupinj^ indicattjs sequtma!. 
39Z IZI 

Next Monday is the parade. 

30Z lib 
He went home last week. 

302 it] 
Thei third game was lost. 

:j9^ phrasal unit. This includes both hyphenated and unhyphenated noun 
phnisal units placed in a modifying position prior loa noun. The unit, not 
each word, is the modifier. 

the dining room table. 

tin internal combustion engine 

a mother-in-law phobia 

Noun Modifier Function 

3^1 .sub/oct compieinont. This function might also be labeled predicate 
adjective. The noun modifier follows a form of be or of become, remain, 
stay, or ffM;i for which some form of be can be substituted. 

371 

He was late. 
3ll 

He is young, 

311 

He remained alert. 
(He was alert.) 

311, 

He stays awake, 
(H(» is awnke.) 

3n 

They felt happy. 
(They were happy,) 

Sometimes a subject complement begins a sentence and is the only 
remaining element of a deep structure sentence: 

Desperate, he ducked into a dark passageway. 
3(1 

(He wiis) desperate, (and) he ducked into a dark passageway. 
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3^2 (Mnl;(;c/c/(j(/. Noun modifiers which precede the element modified are 
surface .structure representations of emhedded clauses. 

3IZ 3iZ lU 
the new red wagon . . . 

(the wagon is new) 
(the wagon is red) 

302. 39Z 3^Z 11^ 
the first dog catcher truck . . . 
(the truck is the first) 
(the truck is for the dog catcher) 

littleMissMuffet... 
(Muffet is little) 
(Muffet is a Miss) 

3_3 objarA complement. In sentences such as He painiod the fence green., the 
noun modifier, green, is the remains of an embedded clause. It modifies 
the head noun in a noun phrase immediately dominated by the verb 
phrase. 



S 




(The fence is) green. 

4__ Verb Modifier 

Vorb Modifier Filler 

40- indeterminnte 

41- proodvnrb. A proadverb functions much as do proverbs and the 
elements traditionally labeled pronouns. A proadverb stands for an 
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entire adverbial phrase which is not present in the surface structure. 
Proadverbs include: (1) the first element of a compound phrase marker; 
(2) the phrase marker without a following noun phrase. 

He went back. 



(He went back to someplace). 

He ran out. 

ShO ShO 
(He ran out of someplace). 

A proadverb will be only the first of any sequence of phrase markers. 
Proadverbs can not exist in compound or consecutive sequences. 

He fsll down. 

5bo e>ho&bO 
He fell duwn out of the tree. 

Cross references: verb particle (53_), noun in adverbial phrase (1-6). 
adverb (42-.), phrase marker (56-). 

42- adverb. Single words which qualify the head verb in the verb phrase 
with respect to time, place, manner or any "other" way and which are, 
themselves, immediately dominated by VP are coded as adverbs. They 
are frequently marked morphologically by the -ly suffix, but this is not 
true in all dialects. 



... he tied the tubing tight with a knot. 

43_ noun form. Nouns which are the remaining elements of a deep structure 
adverbial phrase are included here. 



43/ 

He went home. He went 



back home. 



to his home. 



Tht^re is Dit:k 




431 

C!omo here. 
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-133 

He should be here (by) now. 
That was (on) yesterday. 

Cross references: noun in adverbial or other prepositional phrase (1_6 ), 
adverb (42_), proadverb (41_). 

Varb Modijior Function 
4_0 fncieterm/nate 

4_1 p/oce, Verb modifiers will indicate where the verb operates. 
He ate there. 

Most frequently, adverbials of place are prepositional phrases. Where 
they are not, they frequently are proverbs with the preposition left in the 
surface structure and noun deleted. 

He waited outside (the door). 

Or nouns as verb modifiers with prepositions deleted. 

He went (to) home. He went (to) there. 

4_2 manner. Verb modifiers will indicate how the verb operates. 

He ran rapidly. 

4_'J timo. Verb modifiers will indicate when (or for how long) the verb 
operates. 

Please come now. 

Adverbials of time will often be prepositional phrases or transformed 
phrases that result in nouns remaining after preposition deletions. 

-433. -t33 
He came (on) yesterday. (On) Monday he went home. 

it lasted (for) weeks. 

4_4 rf.'oson. Adverljials of reason add reason to the verb's operation. They are 
generally prepositional phrases. 

He did it purposely. 
4_5 other. A small collection including too. a/so. etc. 
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Note: All words in prepositional phrases are separately coded regardless 
of the function of the whole phrase. 

I'm going on next Monday. 

When only the preposition is deleted the coding remains the same. 
Tm going next Monday. 

But when only the noun remains, then it is coded as a verb modifier. 
Tm going Monday. 

5--. Function Word Category * 

Fiinclum Word Filler 
50- imhtunuinati: 

51 ~ noun marker. Words which signal the presence of nouns and which have 
little concrete or abstract meaning are noun markers. 

One day , . . 
Some day . . . 

That, this, these, those, the, followed by a noun are noun markers. 

Noun markers — with the exception of the and a— can also function as 
pronouns. 

Cross references: pronoun (13_), quantifier (5(10)-). 

52- vorl) marker. These include auxiliary verbs in the verb phrase. The 
models, have and b(* can be verb markers when the main verb is included 
in the surface structure. 

He should have coroe. 
He is coming. 

Do is also a verb marker when the main verb is present in the surface 
structure. 

He did arrive late. 



* In lhi» T)- (Function Word) C;>ti;«nry. thn third nlemenl, designiitin^ function, 
hocomjjs nr(hin(lfint iirul is rijpri.'Simlfd by ;m undpTline (-) in the list, by |0J over 
v.\ii mplijs. — Ed. 
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62X> 

Did he get home? 

Verb markers can occur in multiple sequences: 

He should have been here. 

5Z0 510 530 ^2.0 S^0 7-40 
Jane is going to have to go to Paris. 

5Z.0 e>2.0 63<0 MI 
Tom will have to mow the lawn. 

There are verb markers which seem to indicate duration of time: keep + 
on, go + on, went + on, stop, continue. 

Mo went on walking. 

He kept (on) walking. 

Other examples which might be noted. 

He ought to do it. 
He must do it. 
He has to do it. 

Going is often used as a tense marker. In speech, going is the future tense 
marker more often than is will or shaJi. 

Tm going to go. 

I will go. 
(I shall go). 

Cjv.i and its alternate forms can also be verb markers. 

He got going. 

She gets started early. 

They are particularly rommon as passive markers. 

He got hit by the ball. 

She gets kissed often (by men). 

Cross references: verbs, transitive (22-) and intransitive (23-.). 
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53« verb partick. Verb particles are words that can look like prepositions or 
advnrhs but which are essential to the full meaning of the verb. For 
example, in the sentence He turned off the light. The separable element 
off is essential to the meaning of thf^ verb turn. If off is left out of the 
sentence, the meaning is significantly changed: He turned the hghL 
There is a sequence of tests which can be used to judge verb particles. 

Seni an tic 

1 A synonym seems to be a possible equivalent for the two-word 
verbal. 

He turned the lights off. 
(He extinguished the lights.) 

2 The particle seems to go with the main verb and, in fact, seems 
essential to its meaning. 

Syntactic 

1 Are the verb and following element separable? 

He tiirnvxl off the lights. 
He tunuid the lights off. 

fie put up his bike. 
He put his bike up. 

Note: When a pronoun is present, a noun needs to be substituted: 

He put it up. 
*He put up it (the bike). 

2 If the particle and main verb are not separable, can the sentence be 
transformed into a semant/ca//y similar and acceptable "how" oi 
-where" question without the use of the particle? For example: 



particle 
needed 




What did the car run into? 
Answer: the store. 



The car (ran into 

(hit, struck) 



) the store. 



prep()sili(jnal 
phrase not 



The boy (ran into) the store, 
(entered) 



necessary to 
form question 



Where did the boy run? 
^ Answer: into the store. 
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3 din the main verh and particle be transformed into a passive 
sentJiiice? 

He was watching for the police. 

(The p{)lice were bein^ watched for by him.) 

But the same words can have a different deep structure. 

He was watching for the police. 

(The police asked him to watch something.) 

No passive possible. 

4 Does the main verb have a latinate prefix which duplicates the 
meaning of the separate element? 

He departed from ... He contracted with . . . 

He f»ntered into . . . She dispensed with . . . 

N{)tice that the syntactic question has been whether the NP dominated 
by the VP is the object of the verb (including particle) or the object of a 
prepositifjn. 

Problems arise in b{)th the semantic and syntactic realms when one 
attempts to identify a category of separable verbs exclusive of large 
numbers of exceptions and special cases. 

The to marking infinitive verb forms is coded as a verb particle. 
Tom will have to mow the lawn. 

"I wfis only washing the doll to make it look like new," Freddie explained. 

54 _ r/Uf.'Stion marhtr. Question patterns are generally indicated in two ways: 
(1) the inversion of auxiliary + tense and the noun phrase; (2) the 
inclusion of one of a group of question words at the beginning of the 
sentence. These question words include: what, when, which, why, 
vv/icn.', how. 

Which chair is ready to ship? 
H(nv do you play chess? 

But notice that when a question is embedded in a larger structure and 
functions as a dependent clause, the question marker function is 
superseded by [he. clause marker function (see below). 

Do you know which chciir is ready to ship? 
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Does anyone know how you turn on the air cond^u^ner? 

(in some dialects this would be: Anybody know how do you turn on the 

air conditioner?) 

Do you know why he is leaving the company? 

55- clausi] mnrker. Clause markers begin dependent clauses and join them to 
the independent clauses. 

S'bO 610 \\\ ZU 311 
He knew that the car was new. 

The news that the plane wns late wasn't startling. 
660 

The play which John v.TOte was performed. 
Ted is bigger than John, (is big) 
He ran as fast a.s he could. 

After the show (was over), the boys went to the drive-in. 

In the last three examples above, the verb phrase of the relative clause is 
incomplete or ab.sent. The last two examples above show that words 
traditionally labeled prepositions can also be clause markers. In the last 
example, the verb phrase is missing completely from the surface 
structure. 

56- phraaa mnrk(;r. These are words which introduce an adverbial or other 
prepositional phrase. These may occur in a series. 

5b0 

His home is by tha expressv\'oy. 

The hat on hi.s hecid fell over his ey(».s. 

Sani ran down flu; ruad. 

Ted fell down^oui offhe tree. (In some dialects: Ted fell down out the 

trr.r..] 

I'm «f)in« (JVf.T in \u{\y ^. 

Cross references: proadverb (41-). verb particle (53-). adverb (42«). 
adverb (42_1. adverb particle (5(12)_). clause marker (55-). 
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58- 



inicnsifivr. Inlensifiers indicate amount or degree with respect to 
adjaciiyas and adyvrhs. Adjectives and adverbs are inivnsifwd\ noun 
forms are quantified. They can modify either single words or phrases. 



The bottle was 



67o ^7.^ 

Just then, he arrived. 

670 32.1 
He was very tired. 

^70 5h0 I8b S60 {3b 
Put it right on top of this. 

John was/ hardly happy, 

\ 670 
I completely 



59. 



S70 

Very well. 

He is indeed clever. 

The doctor moved very quickly. 

'*67o 311 
almost full. 

half 

670 
quite 

barely 

Precisely^at that moment, he arrived. 
670 
Right 

Intensifiers may occur in two word sequences. 
570 !S7£? -^13 

All too soon it was time to go. 

670 510 3>ll 
A ladybug is very, very small. 

Cross references: noun in intensification (1-9), quantifiers (5(10)-). 

con/unction. Words which conjoin clauses or phrases or elements within 
clauses or phrases are conjunctions. Only parallel and equal elements 
may be conjoined. 

500 

John and Sue arrived. 

He wanted neither red nor white. 

Tho dish is broken, therefore, she'll buy another. 

He knew what to do and so he began. 

negative. Both no and not are included in this category. When not occurs 
in a contraction, it is coded as part of the contraction (see contractions). 



510- quaniifier. Nouns are quantified, adjectives and adverbs are intensified. 
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What fun this is. 
600)0 

Few people came, 

50d)05\o\\9 311 
The water is half a foot deep. 

5^10)0 119 371 
They are three days late. 

Negative quantifiers include: 

r ^00)0 
He is scarcely an athlete. 

not exactly 

hardly 

511 _ other. This category contains special instances of it and there. 

6<ii)0 
It is raining. 

There is a good restaurant in the Union. 

Here is included when its "place" reference is diminished from a specific 
in this p/uce to a general, idiomatic usage. 

5CM)o 

Here you are. 

Here is my idea. 

6(111)0 
Now see here. 

Yes is included in this category. Actually yos is a special case. It is 
included here to avoid creating a special category for one word. 

512 _ (idverb particle. These elements may look like prepositions but do not 
mark the beginning of a phrase; rather, they are pattern completers 
which add little to meaning. 

He is better off. 
We'll discuss it later on. 
Earlier on they'd discussed it. 
Right on! 
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6 Indeterminate Category 

Indeturnunalu Filkir 

60- indeterminate 

61- inter; ect ion 

Hell! Oh! Well! Indeed! Gracious! Damn! (in the nominal 

sense of damnation) 

62- words out of syntactic contvxt. When an isolated word or a list of words 
occurs inside quotation marks, then the word is ded as lacking its 
usuai syntactic contexts. Included, too. are full muiiing addresses and 
signs. 

"Philosophical." he said. 

bXO (oZO (atO 

"Savage: wild, not tamed." 

(oZO (oZO <£>W (£>^0 

"Sinewy: stringy, strong or powerful." 

Mr. J. Johns 
ooo ^to hZ-O 
224 Park Street 
6Z0 <tfZO (q2D uto 
New York, New York 

Note: Numbers and alphabetic initials are nol coded, since they involve 
another system and do not elicit any single, correct, expected response. 

(lb ooo 
He lives in apartment 3A. 

( 1 6 OOO 

He ran toward number 749. 

63^ d(;fi(\s ciussifiaJtion/cimbiguous. This category is used in the rare case 
that some tentative assignmenflo another category can not be made. 

64- greetings. This category includes all one-word greetings and two-word 
greetings such as good morning. Greetings such as How do you do? are 
trfratful literally. 

7 Contraction Category. This category allows us to code both parts of 

eithfjr an ER or OR contniclion. 

//•f( Pnrf f»f ()nn(rf](;(ion 

71- pronoiin. All words oodnd as pronouns which appear as Ifift parts of 
cf)ntractions. 
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711 

Ho's coming. 

711 
That's mine. 

72^ varb markar. All words coded as verb markers which appear as left 
parts of contractions. Be. hove and do forms are differentiated from their 
verb marker counterparts. 

7Z4 

He isn't coming. 
They don't see us. 

73^ ho forms. All ba forms in copula position. Note that be forms also appear 
as ri^ht parts of contractions. 

He i.sn't here. 

They aren't happy. 
74^ lot. This verb as a contraction appears only with the pronoun us. 

7^5 
Let's go. 

75^ (/oestion morkLT/ciaoso murker. All words which are normally coded 
question or clause markers. 
7e>Z 

What's his name? 

"751 

How've you been? 
Where're we going? 

•7&1 

The house that's falling down. 

That's the boy who's crying? 
76^ it/Ihm/heni. These three words are coded here, when they would 
normally be coded oil-other under function word if they appeared 
separately. 

Hon»'s a job for you. 
It's raining. 

There'll be a hr)t tniie tonight. 
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77_ adverb. Words such as hen? and there used as adverbs. 

772. 
Here's mine. 
77 Z. 

There's the man. 
78_ noun. All words (other than pronouns) coded as nouns. 

T(jm's leaving. 
101 ^ 

Mary'll come too. 
782 

Bob's happy now. 

79^ tninsitivc vv,rb (have). Forms of have may appear as transitive verbs in 
lett parts. Rarely, they also appear in right parts (see 7_3). 

79-1 

Me hitso •; i'ny monc>. 
Tht*yj haven't any food. 

Nolii: Avoid confusing has ^nrms used as verb markers. 
7Z^^ 

lie hasn't left yet. 

Ri,^ht Part of Contmction. A smaller number of possibilities may be right parts 
of contractions. One example is given with each possible left part. Obviously 
many combinations are not possible in English. 

7_1 viid) marker. All words normally coded verb markers which occur as 
right parts. 

711 

He's coming. 
7fa| 

It's raining, 
781 . 

Marys got it. 

751 

He is the one who'll try. 

7^2 he forms. In copula position as right part. 
7(Z 

It's heit?. 
75Z, 
Who s home? 
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nz 

Here's the place. 
76 Z. 

Mary's home now. 



7_3 havfi (transitive verb). Rarely, forms of luive may occur in American 
English as right parts. 

They've a new car. 
7_4 mtmi'wjc. Always appears as n't. 
They aren't coming. 

They, aren't here. 

They haven t any. 

7_5 pronoiin(us). Some pronouns appear to be contracted, such as him and 
thorn, but are not written as contractions.They are not normally counted 

as miscues. 

795 

Let's go. 
Additional Notes: 

Idioms. Idioms are treated literally, e.g.: 

^^.\ 5(0 5(p0 6io i/b 
She's had a heck of a time. 

This procedure is followed despite the probability that idioms exist as 

single lexical entries in deep structure. 
PciTiM St'nlences. Syntactic structures preceding and following the sentence 
fragment are reviewed, and grammatical functions assigned in accordance 
with prior and .subsequent occurrences, e.g.: 

I want to go outside. 

Outside! It's too cold out there. 

18 OBSKRVED RESPONSE IN VISUAL PERIPHERY 
The possibility exists that any substitution or insertion miscue which a reader 
makes has been partially cued by an item in the reader's visual peripheral 
field-that as the reader scans the text, what he reads can be mfluenced by text 
items in the periphery of his vision. , 
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This category is limited to word level substitution and insertion miscues 
and to consideration of the five text lines immediately surrounding the miscue. 



Mother looked at Freddie. 

e 



She said, "You are too little 
to help Father and lack. 
You are not too little to help me. 
Here is something you can do." 



Bhink Thin ccilc^ory is inappmpriate. An omission, nonword substitution, or 
phrase level miscue is involved. 

0 The visua/ periphery are not ]nvo/vf»d in the miscue. The OR item can not be 
found within the surrounding five lines of text. 

Mother looked at Freddie. 
She .said, "You are too little 

to help Father and Jack. 

You are not too little to help me. 

Here is something you can do." 

1 7'he OR can be found in the near visual periphory. The OR can be found in 
the text within the three lines surrounding the miscue. 

Mother looked at Freddie^ 

She said, "You are too little \ 

to help Father and Jack. f 
You are not too little to hel p me. ) 
Here is something you can do." 

2 7'he OR can be found in the extended visua/ f^eriphery. The OR can be 
found in the text within the second line before or after the line containing 
the miscue. 



Mother looked at Freddie^ 

She said "You are too little 

to help Father and Jack. 
You are not too little to help me. 
Here is something you c an do." 



9 It is doubtful whathor tho visual periphery were involved in the miscue. The 
OR can be found within the visual periphery but there is an unusual amount 
of intervening space caused either by paragraphing or the use of double 
columns of print. 
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Developing a Comprehension Rating 

Editor jVote: The data basis for miscue analysis is an audio tape recording of a 
student's oral reading and retelling of a story. After a short conversation to put 
the student at ease, the researcher asks the student to read an entire story 
aloud without assistance or interference from the researcher, and, after 
finishing the story, to close the book and retell the researcher as much of the 
story as can be remembered. After the student relates as much as he or she can, 
the researcher asks further questions which are designed to elicit all possible 
remembered information, but these questions do not refer to anything the 
student has not already mentioned. If, for example, the student does not 
mention a character, the researcher can ask. "Was there anyone else in the 
.story?" but may n ask, "Who was ?" 

Guide Questions to Aid Story Retelling 

1 Now, would you tell me everything you remember about the story you just 
read? 

fOo not interrupt or interject any questions until the child has completed 
this retelling. Keep in mind the Story Comprehension form. Then, ask any 
of the following kinds of questions to elicit responses in areas the child 
either failed to cover or was ambiguous about.) 

2 Oin you think of anything else that happened? (events) 

3 Who i;lse was in the story? (character recall] 7'ell me about them. 

4 What happened that's funny, exciting or sad in the story? (subtleties) 

5 What do you think the story was telling you? (theme) 

6 Where did the story take place? (setting) 

7 Tell me more about (key character), (character development) 
H Tell me why (key event) happened, (plot) 

Additional Instructions iv^. 

1 If the child seems to grope for words or stops, the researcher may pick up a 
question or comment from the child's final statement (#1 above) to 
r;nt:()iirage further response. 

2 Inserting questions such as "What happened next?", "How did that 
happen?", etc. may also encourage further response. 

3 If the child's response has left it unclear whether or not he knows the plot, 
etc., I hv.n additional specific questions are in order. The unique organization 
of some stories might necessitate preparing such questions prior to the 
taping. 

2 4 7 
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4 When using any of the suggestions provided above, no specific information 
may be used in a question if the child has not already provided that 
information. 

5 Always check the reader's comprehension of any unusual key words from 
the text. 

Story Outline 

A content outline should be developed for each piece of reading material, with 

f)ne hundred points being distributed across the items within each of the 
categories. 

Character recall (list characters) 15 \f 

Chanicler tievelopment (modifying statements) 15 

Theme 20 

Plot 20 

Events (list occurrences) 30 

/nforrnotion Outline 

Major concept(s) 30 

Generalization(s) 30 

Specific points or examples 40 

The reader's retelling is compared to the outline and points are deducted 
from the total of one hundred for missing or confused information. 
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